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LEONORA CORONA 


Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 





MUSICAL COURIER 
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ELI SANGER, PRESIDENT OF DALLAS ASSOCIATION, PRESENTS DUSOLINA GIANNINI TO LARGE AUDIENCE 


c., Dema E. Harshbarger, president. 


GEORGE AND PEARL BOYLE, 
their summer home near Squam Lake, 
H. Both Mr. and Mrs. Boyle are 
ll known in the piano and teaching 
fields, and Mr. Boyle is a composer of 
te. In the picture at the right Mr. and 
Vrs. Boyle are shown with Thaddeus 
ie violinist, who was for many years concert master of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
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{BRAM CHASINS, 
rember of the faculty of the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music, who recently gave a suc- 
cessful recital in Casimir Hall, Philadel- 
hia. In reviewing this concert Samuel 
Laciar, of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
said that Mr. Chasins “demonstrated not 
only his ability as a performer but also as 


playing revealed remarkable tonal beauty, 

th a splendid touch both in soft and 

ce ages, with great purity of tone 

hat the dynamic requirements 

> and a technic of unusual 

Each of Mr. Chasins’ 

ns appears to show an advance 

e previous ones in originality and 

development of an individual style. 

was recalled half a dozen times at 

} of the program by the large and 

stastic audience.” (Photo by Kubey- 
Rembrandt 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIR 


253 West 93rd Street, , ae York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
ITALIAN AND FRENCH Opera 
Studio: 8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: CIrcle 7-2297 


ROSS 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 


Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street. New York 


Telephone: TRafalgar 7-6701 


Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
113 West 57th St.. 
New York City 
9-5956 


vera Hall, 
0 East 19th St., 
Tel. STuyvesant 


New York City 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, CIrcle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. CAthedral 8-4345 





IRENE FREIMANN 

CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, Berlin 
308 W. 94th St., N. Y.C. Tel.: Riverside 9-0452 





FRANKLYN MAC AFEE 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Trinity LutHeran CHURCH 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ORGANIST 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert P1anist—Artist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists. 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Srupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 

865 West End Avenue, New York City 

Telephone: ACademy 2-7128 


JACOB 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
VioL_1n1st—ConDUCTOR—TEACHER 
Conductor FE 


Symgnee? ¢ Orchestra 
3335 Steuben Ave., } Cc. 


for Concerts. 


Member of American one fet, ha 
eckscher Foundation 


Tel: OLinville 2-8843 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Tuesdays & Fridays, 


Hotel, New York. Telephone CIrcle 7-1900 
Phila. Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 


Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
Great Northern 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


f the Juilliard Music School 

Seiten Course at Barrington School, 
Barrington, ass. 

607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Great 


Studios: 


Faculty —— of the Institute of Musical Art 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Votce SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: 


PEnn, 6-2634 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Elwood Avenue, Newark, 
snitiieans : 


a —_ House Bldg., 1425 — N, fF. 


Peer 6-2634 and HUmboldt 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, 


New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 
way, New York 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


1425 Broad- 


DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 


Appointments by letter only 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone ClIrcle 7-9873 


Studio: 





STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart Festivat 
of Harrisburg, Pa 
58 West 55th Street, 


WARD- 


Studio: "New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone CIrcle 7-8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
* PIANIST—COMPOSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 


TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B'lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 

Write for tickets 
Broadway, Met. Opera Studios, N. Y. 
Tel: PEnn. 6-2634 


1425 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


The New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


TEACHER 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
B. Gipss and Marcaret Hopxtns 


Telephone WAdsworth 3-4433 


Jessie 





FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
Francesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 


MR. 


New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: CAthedral 8-6840 


EDOARDO PETRI 
TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 


6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—lInstruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





SCHOF IE LD 

BASSO CANTANTE 

Vocal Studio: 73 West llth Street, New 
Telephone: 7253 


EDGAR 


York 
ALgonquin 4 





YEARGAIN 
GRADUATE CoURSEs 
in 
Piano Crass INstrRUCTION 


ADDYE HALL 


160 West 73rd Street, 
TRafalgar 7-670) 


Sherman Square Studios, 
New York City 


JESSIE FENNER HIL] L 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

717, Hall, New York 
Phone: 7-0187 


Studio Steinway 


ClIrcle 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
AND Piano INSTRUCTION 


By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: CIrcle 7-0951 


VocaL 





CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 


ERNEST 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: CHelsea 3-9204 





MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
Dicrion—CoacuHING—SiGut READING 
ACCOMPANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone CIrcle 7-1350 





BLAND 

TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North : 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 


JOHN 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N.Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. SChuyler 4-4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 





THE 
Mrs. Carl Fique, 
Action, Director. 
— Lipp Chott, Piano, Organ, 
larmony and Composition. Bruno Tim- 
mermann, Violin and Ensemble. 

28 So. Portland Ave. Brooklyn, 

Tel. NEvins 8-3462 


CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 
Voice and Dramatic 
J. Riesberg, 


Mm. 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 


DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago, Ill 





H. RAWLINS BAKER 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Hall, New York 
Residence: 103 East 84th Street, New York 
Tel. BUtterfield 8-2528 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
—_ , GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA rari 


132 West 74th Street : 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-1291 


Dz ANIEI L VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone ACademy 2-2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 


ALICE 


ew York City 


aa.. Carroll, Secy. 





Stamford 


MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 


New York 


BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 











Residence Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 











PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





Of JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 


| Fpassenate GEORGE, Internationally 
famous Pianist-Composer and Peda- 
gogue. Individual lessons and in master 
class. Write: St. Francis Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 


ARMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 








CONSERVA- 





aaa FRANCISCO 
TORY OF MUSIC 
3435 Sacramento S&t., 


OLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 
Gladys T. Littell, founder and director 
5402-5408 Hollywood Boulevard 
Mary-V. Holloway, Registrar 


ASDEN, RUTH 
Dramatic Soprano 
1658 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


San Francisco 





HO2658 


THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 
Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., 








ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 


BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 


M *=® EDMUND J. 
Voice Specialist 


168 Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 


San Francisco 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Chareh, Ceneert ard School Pesitiens Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 








Laureate of the Institut 
de FRANCE 





Harmony, > poaeeeeetetion in oD. 
French and 
stadies “a 4; ‘Tork City 
ae Re 4 Road, st N. Y., 
Bronxville 56 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC CHICAGO 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR — ORATORIO 
Authority on voice dueti and b hing 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 
Tel. Circle 1-3034 


Write: 











Sropor: $15 Cagnzom Hatt, N. ¥. 


4 VOICE 
* MARGOLIS sue 
L as Broadway, Sulte $8, New York City 


GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 


CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
‘4 ae, 4 Straart, New Yore Tel. ENdicott 23-7265 
If No Answer Call SUsquehanna 1-4500) 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Care of Mustcoat Covnimr, 113 W. 57th 8t., N. Y. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
HOTEL ROYAL, 635 W. 112th St., New York 
Tel.: CAthedral 8-7570 


ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CELLIST 
Beachview Club, Chicago, IIl. 
Telephone: Fairfax 1000 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist St. Bartholomew's Charch 
28 East 70th St., New York 
Telephone 

















Ue ee ee 





RHinelander 4-1175¢ 


MISCHAKOFF 
eageye VIOLINIST 
Concertmas of Chieago Symphony meg 
Teaching -y¥ American Conservatory 
Address Congress Hotel, Chleege, i 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 

Carts Institute of Music, Philadelphis 

dé : Hotel Buckingh 161 W. 

57th St., New York Tel. Circle 17-6810 


HARRY CUMPSON 


Pianist 
Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 
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HAROLD 


LAND 


BARITONE 
and 
Teacher of Singing 


Address Harold Land Mgt. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


: WARFORD 


SEK TBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST., -* poms cITY 
Tel. PEnn, 6-48 





TEACHER 
OF 
SINGING 


COACH 
AND 
ACCOM- 
PANIST 


OsP>rrmg 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
ClIrele 7-9020 





MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 3¢ 161 West s7th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising =< 
Werld Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 


:DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio: 25 W. 





Mgt Haeensel 





ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piane—Herace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Clrcle 7-4780 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA—CONCERT—RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, IIl. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Care of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


eo ty? tay 


. st. LEOPOLD 
255 West 90th st, N. VC. Tel, SChuyler 4-0025 
1714 Chestnut se “Phila, Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


wows MO WE wing 


166 W.72nd St., New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF sega 
2 Orchard Parkway, White pul F 1 4 
810 Carnegie Hall ork, N. Y 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


Phone Riverside 9-1464 














Address: 























COURIER 


‘IKEATOR 


E Organist- —— Morrow — Church, 
aplewood, N. 
s Roxy te “Quara and atizea 0 — 
‘3 Special 3rd Sunday 


February 14, 1931 


“Not all + ! become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to g artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL yccsfhiaste 


Mereereuran OPERA HOUSE Ennead 1425 Breadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


Resid 





BEDUSCHI 


Formerly Leading Tenor in Foremost Theaters of the world 
Voice Placing, Italian Method—Coaching for Opera, 
Oratorio, Concert. 903 Kimball Bidg., Chicago, IIl. 


ROYA 


4 
SOPRANO 
NEW YORK CITY 
s meena 61 304 West 75th St. 








JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St.. New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrisen 2303 


Louise St. John | WESTERVELT 


TRACHEA OF OF VORCE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Cenmcert - TENOR - spre nl 
LIMITED NUMBER tod . a ACOEPT! 
Sroupio :149 W. 85th &t., N. Y. Tel. ENdicott 2-8856 
Vice-Pres. Cclesnbia School of Music 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Organist and Director, The Briek Chureh and Unien 
Lee 


Seminary. 
Director of the School of Sacred Musie of Union Theo- 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address ¢/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


i BUTLER = 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Buliding 











RCP 














Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
11 Willow Btreet, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. LAfayette 3-6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Supeman Square Stupios: 16¢ W. 13rd Bt., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
120 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


T RICHMOND 


THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
Address care of Wilson Lamb 
Metropolitan Building Orange, N. J. 


ESTHER HARRIS 


TsacHee OF Many PROMINENT PIANISTS 




















EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Jonfs 


: Windsor Ave. 
TELEPHONES: Circle 1-23916—Locust 5183—Dial 23-4464 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


vees 4 ART OF SINGING 


lomplete Preparation for Concert, Opere and Ohuroh 
sor West 10th on New York City Tel. :8Us. {-1197 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry HOLDEN HUSS 


Piano and \ Voice a 


Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 Steinway OMe, 118 W. 67th St. 

144 E. 150th St. 


Address 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9- -0363, New York 











HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
IN LOS ANGELES DURING SUMMER 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of a 


1435 yt 
Tel. : uaesé 





KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 
MME. 


imin CROX TON 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 
15 Central Park West, New York City 


MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 





6253 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
Phone: Rogers Park 1237 


LEILA TROLAND GARDNER 


Dramatic Contralto 


Negro Spirituals, Dialect Songs and pee own com- 
positions. Re =e for ae, 

A. W. A. Ge 353 W. ep ‘New York 
. COlumbus 5-6100 








Studio, 131 W. 72nd St. Phone 8Us. 1-8587 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 2-2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 51th &., N. Y. 
Mgt.: L. B. Behymer, Auditorium Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


MINTZ 


~ SOPRANO 

Teacher of Sin 
Studio: 236 West 70th St., 
TRafalgar 7-7232 











ng 
ew York City 
By Appointment 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
119 West 57th St., New York Circle 7-4161 


ZELZER & KALLIS 


Concert Management 
130 No. Wells Street 
Chicago, Il. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West 11th St. N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 
BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 








Telephone: 
Franklin 4620 








Chicago 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND TEACHER—Lacturs Racrracs 
Wednesdays 8-6 P. M. 

Studio: 61@ STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: ClIrcle 17-8277 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, I. 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voice PLaceEmMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Present Address: Via Giovanni 
Lanse No. 135, Rome, sey 
rk Secretary: Ida Greenhouse, 
71 West ith St., N. Y. Phone BRyant 9: 9-3813 


TITTA RUFFO 


Viale Tiziano 14, Rome, Italy 
New York Address: 
c/o Fred’k W. Sperling, 27 Cedar St. 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. SUs. 7-9155 























LLOYD TENOR 


Concert, Opera, Oratorio 
c/o Musical Courier 
113 W. 57th St 
Private Phone: 


ROSANOFF 


CELEBRATED TENOR 
THACHER OF eee 
Formerly of = Wee age = Opera in Moscow and lead 
ing os in Italy. ee by Rech. 
ninof, Serafin and Koussevitsky 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, ay & 134 &., New York 
Telephone: SUsquehanna 17-3320 


LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmann 
New Yorx: Newark: 
160 W. 73rd St. 24 Park Pl. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 


LOrraine 1-6805 





AMOZ>KMM> 








VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
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Severance Hall, 


New Permanent Home of 


Cleveland Orchestra, Formally Dedicated 


Elite of the City Attend Notable Function to Celebrate Completion of Magnificent Building 


—Ground Donated by Western Reserve University 


Gift of a Million 


Dollars by John Long Severance Made Project Possible 


CLEVELAND, Onio.—Severance Hall, the 
new, permanent home of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, is a marvel of dignity, beauty and 
convenience. At its dedication on February 
5 the presentation to the Musical Arts As- 
sociation was made by John Long Severance, 
who for ten years has stood as the most 
enthusiastic supporter of the orchestra and 
the guardian of its welfare. For thirteen 
years, musical Cleveland has watched with 
increasing interest the growth of this noble 
body of players, under the direction of 
Nikolai Sokoloff, which has forged steadily 
forward into the ranks of the greatest 
symphonic bodies of the country. Adella 
Prentiss Hughes, its founder, inspired by 
the success of repeated seasons of orchestral 
concerts presented by orchestras from 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
other cities where symphony concerts were 
well established, had dreamed of a musical 
future for Cleveland that should mean not 
only a permanent symphony orchestra, but 


proportions. This has now been realized. 

At the tenth anniversary, the gift of a 
million dollars by Mr. and Mrs. Severance 
to build the hall began the fund that in- 
creased rapidly by gifts for the maintenance 
fund from other generous music patrons. A 
gift of land from Western Reserve Univer- 
sity determined the location in the group of 
buildings devoted to museums, churches, col- 
leges and libraries. Mr. Severance is presi- 
dent of the Musical Arts Association which 
supports the Cleveland Orchestra, he is also 
a trustee of Western Reserve University. 
Since its foundation the Cleveland Orchestra 
has owed its existence in substantial part to 
his generosity. 

The death of Mrs. Severance occurred 
soon after the project started. A marble 
tablet in the vestibule leading to the foyer 
of the new hall bears these words ‘‘Sever- 
ance Hall is given in memory of Elizabeth 
Dewitt, by her husband, John Long Sever- 
ance, MCMXXXI.” A corresponding t tablet 


moral law. It gives a soul to the universe, 
wings to the mind, flight to the imagination, 
a charm to gayety, and the life to everything. 
{t is the essence of order, and leads to all 
that is good, just and beautiful.” 

\s the first symphony audience swept into 
the foyer of the new hall it was fascinated 
by the blaze of color, for it is a veritable 
bit of jewel work contrasting with the 
Georgian severity of the exterior, and the 
delicate tints to be found in the concert hall. 
The foyer has etched glass doors set in 
bronze, twenty-four shafts of red jasper 
running through two stories, fourteen painted 
panels, a touch of gold leaf, colored tiles set 
in brass used for the floor. 

There are two auditoriums, the large room 
for the orchestral concerts seating 1,844 
persons; the size and the somewhat oval 
shape was determined by a study undertaken 

(Continued on page 28) 





John McCormack Draws 
Capacity Audience in 
Boston Twice in 
Two Weeks 


S. R. O. Signs Out at Both Recitals 
in Symphony Hail 


John McCormack sang at Symphony 
Hall, Boston, on January 25 and 
February 8, both times filling that 
large auditorium to overflowing. De- 
spite the inclement weather that pre- 
vailed during the second recital, the 
Standing Room Only sign appeared 
early in the day, and at starting time 
the chairs on the stage accommodated 
several hundred eager McCormack 
devotees and the standees numbers 
over 400. Only one outstanding artist 
besides McCormack has filled Sym- 
phony Hall this season, a feat which 
he did not duplicate at his second re- 
cital. Thus McCormack has estab- 
lished another of his many records 
for attendance, that of filling Sym- 
phony Hall beyond capacity—twice in 
fourteen days. 














also a home for its concerts of magnificent carries these lines from Plato: “Music is a 


Peter Ibbetson a Dramatic Success 


Metropolitan Presents World Premiere of Taylor’s Second 
Opera—Defective Stage Technic Mars Music—Bori, 
Johnson, and Tibbett Score in Leading Roles— 
Capacity Audience and Thirty Curtain Calls 


LILY PONS TRIUMPHS IN BARBER OF SEVILLE 
Rethberg and Martinelli in Season’s First Andrea Chenier— 
Other Operas of the Week 


phasizes that same mystic, visionary view 
of life. The three leading characters in this 





Deems Taylor's second opera, Peter 
Ibbetson, was given its world premiere at the 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


when the aged financier presented the singer with his auto- 


recently met at Ormond, Fila., 


AND MME. GALLI-CURCI 


graphed photograph, some flowers, and asked permission to read her the following poem: 


“Let’s plant a rose beside the road, 
Where all the world goes by, 

That every pilgrim with his load 
May feast his happy eye 


Upon its beauty 


as he goes, 


And breathe a blessing on the rose.” 


“I love roses,” Mr. Rockefeller continued,” 
lovely voice, which I have admired so many 


are: Homer Samuels, composer-pianist and husband of Mme. Galli-Curci; 


Jack Salter, of Evans and Salter, managers 
friend, S. J. Peabody. 


which always reminds me somehow of your 
times.” In the photograph, from left to right, 
the singer herself, 


of the artist; John D. Rockefeller, Sr., and a 


(Photo by C. E. Engelbrecht.) 


Metropolitan Opera House on February 7 
in the afternoon, before a large and, of 
course, enthusiastic audience. 

In the matter of performance, Taylor has 
been the most successful of the American 
composers whose works have been given at 
this house. His first work, The King’s 
Henchman, which he wrote as the result of 
a commission from the Metropolitan direc- 
torate, was said at the time of its perform- 
ance to be the best of American operas. 
Maybe it was. Seemingly, taken as a whole, 
it was the opera that showed the least in- 
equality of texture as well as structure. The 
libretto of that work was excellent, and so 
indeed is the libretto of Peter Ibbetson, in 
spite of its strangeness and in spite of the 
fact that it has no such climax as made the 
success of The King’s Henchman. 

The King’s Henchman was generally 
criticised as having too little music able to 
stand alone as music. The only outstand- 
ing melody in the work was the English folk 
song developed into a chorus at the termina- 
tion of the first act. However, the opera 
was a thoroughly workmanlike job and the 
dramatic music enhanced the play’s action. 

Why Taylor should have selected Peter 
Ibbetson as the basis of his second opera, 
one cannot say with any certainty. It ap- 
pears probable, however, that there were 
two reasons for it. The first is that Taylor 
is interested in the moods of childhood. This 
was shown by his most successful work, the 
Looking Glass Suite, which was written for 

Carolyn Beebe and her chamber music play- 
ers and afterward developed into an or- 
chestra piece that has been widely played 
and deservedly successful. The second is 
Taylor’s fondness for the arrangement of 
folk songs. That Taylor feels the juvenile 
side of the Peter Ibbetson story strongly is 
indicated by the cover design on the vocal 
score, beautifully published by J. Fischer 
& Bro., who also published The King’s 
par ac This cover design, drawn by 

Taylor himself, shows two children, a_boy 
and a girl, standing hand in hand, looking 
across water at a dream castle. 

THE STorY 

A more curious story than that of Peter 
Ibbetson it is difficult to imagine. Du 
Maurier, who wrote the book about forty 
years ago, had a curious mentality which 
was a strange mixture of Victorianism and 
mysticism. His best known book, Trilby, 
shows the sort of things that his mind liked 
to dwell upon, and this Peter Ibbetson em- 


play are Peter Ibbetson (Edward Johnson), 
Colonel Ibbetson, his uncle (Lawrence Tib- 
bett), and Mary, Duchess of Towers (Lu- 
crezia Bori). 

There are many other characters in the 
cast, but it is around these three that the 
story revolves. Colonel Ibbetson is a stupid, 
boastful cad, who shows his character at the 
very beginning by first making love to Mrs. 
Deane (Marion Telva), his hostess at an 
English house party (the year is 1855), and 

(Continued on page 28) 


Frederick Schlieder Engaged for 
Chicago Musical College 

News comes from Frederick Schlieder that 
he has been engaged to give a course on 
Improvisation and the Art of Thinking in 
Music at the Chicago Musical College dur- 
ing the coming summer session. Mr. Schlie- 
der’s presence at the College undoubtedly will 
attract a great number of students and 
teachers from all parts of the country who 
will avail themselves of this opportunity to 
profit from his unique methods of instruction. 


Corona in Tales of Hoffman 


Leonora Corona will sing the role of 
Giulietta in Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffman 
at the Metropolitan on Saturday evening, 
February 14. It will be the first time she has 
sung it at the Metropolitan, although she 
portrayed the role on tour last spring. 

On April 28 Miss Corona will sing Ber- 
lioz’ Damnation of Faust with the Oratorio 
Society of Hartford, Conn. 





Last Minute Demand for 
Mary Wigman 


Mary Wigman made her tenth ap- 
pearance in New York within twenty- 
five days on Sunday night, February 8. 
Her next recital here will be at the 
Chanin Theater on the evening of 
March 1. Brooklynites heard her on 
Lincoln’s sirthday, and Newark will 
have her this coming Sunday evening. 
Before she sails on the Bremen on 
March 14, Miss Wigman will also 
dance in Toronto, Montreal, Detroit, 
3oston, Wellesley, New Haven, Phila- 
delphia, White Plains (N.Y.) and 


3ryn Mawr. 
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The Companion of Verdi's 


MUSICAL 


L ife 


By Dr. Elsa Bienenfeld 
Article 2 


(Translated from the 


1931, by the 


(Copyrighted, 

[In the previous article on Giuseppina 

Streppont, appeared in the issue of 

February 7, Dr. Buienenfeld discussed the 

singer as an artist. Jn this article, Giusep- 

pina Streppomt is presented as and 
homemaker.—The Editor.} 


which 
wise 


Verdi’s “liaison” with Giuseppina Strep- 
poni provoked great indignation in Catholic 
Italy of the forties. In Paris, the great city, 
nobody had troubled whether Verdi and Giu- 
seppina were married or not, but in the little 
town of Bussetto, where Verdi had spent 
his youth and where he now lived, it was 
much discussed, and the father of Verdi's 
first wife, Antonio Barezzi, felt so concerned 
decided to talk seriously to his for- 
Verdi’s answer shows how 
ppina lived and how 
isted on modelling his 
own moral code 
that I do not visit, 
that 1 do not mix in society, that | accept 
no invitations, and seclude myself from my 
fellow men? I have nothing to conceal. In 
my house lives a free, independent lady who 
solitude as much as 1 do, and who 
enough wealth to preserve her 
Neither she nor | are guilty 
law I expect that 
regarded in my house with as 
much respect as myselt; no, with even more, 
for her behavior, her refined ways and her 
mind entitle her to it.’ 


that he 
son-in-law. 
and Gius¢ 
Verdi ins 
ding to his 
asked, 


mer 
juietly he 
obstinately 
conduct ac 
Is it a crime,” he 


loves 
se sesses 

n all need, 
in any way before the 


this lady be 


and at 
started 


An ordinary, mode of life, 
the same time hectic artistic activity 
with Giuseppina’s entrance into Verdi’s 
house Between 1843 and 1853, from his 
I fortieth while Wagner 
whose pace at work was 
produced four works—Verdi 

he world not less than seven- 

een oper among which were such magnifi- 
ant works Ernani, Luisa Miller, and 
Macbeth, and masterpieces of eternal value 
tigoletto, Trovatore, and La Tra- 

young Wagner was leading a 
ver in the midst of violent 
r, author, politician—a rest- 
artist, with his great need of 
ever seeking outside stim 


regular 


year 


1 
t} ve 
th age) 


man and 
and luxury, 


Musical Courier 


German by Margaret Loew) 


Company. All rights reserved) 

strove for depth rather than for breadth; he 
was an introspective artist and man. "He 
hated travel and any change of surroundings. 
He was happiest in the neighborhood of his 
native village Roncole, in that little corner 
entirely without charm as regards scenery, 
without mountains, woods or sea. Verdi 
never took journeys for pleasure and did 
not attach any worth to beautiful sights, and 
the vivid impressions and experiences of 
travel. He had no need of this kind of stim- 
ulus and had sufficient to do in developing all 
that which his imagination suggested 

Nevertheless he was forced to travel cease- 
lessly from town to town and theater to the- 
ater just in those years in which he was most 
productive. In those days Italian compos- 
ers only wrote operas to order, and the 
composer was always obliged by contract to 
preside personally over the rehearsals for the 
first performance. 

Giuseppina Strepponi accompanied him on 
all his travels, keeping herself always in the 
background. But she quietly and cleverly 
procured for him, everywhere, macaroni 
cooked in the Italian manner in order to 
keep Verdi, who was nearly always de- 
pressed, in the right mood for composing, 
and she saw to it that they had a comfort- 
able dwelling and made advantageous con- 
tracts. 

Verdi and his “Peppina’” saw personally 
to their ever-increasing volume of corre- 
spondence, and had no need of a secretary or 
manager. There was no question of vain 
show in this artistic household; they were 
both very economical and no penny was 
spent unnecessarily. Various letters which 
Verdi received, and rough copies of all those 
that he wrote, were kept. In Verdi’s house 
reigned an order and exactness akin to that 
of a shopkeeper. Most of the rough copies 
of the letters are corrected in Giuseppina’s 
hand. Between the letters are receipts for 
royalties, agreements with theater managers 
and publishers as well as household bills, all 
arranged in chronological order. This col- 
lection of letters, documents and bills, which 
was started in 1842 when Verdi and Giusep- 
pina were first united, grew in the course of 
time to immense bundles of papers; these 
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near. In their realism, these books, reveal- 
ing the management of their affairs, are a 
more valuable historical testimony than the 
finest psychological diary effusions. In 
those days of the Romantics, when one could 
only imagine an artist living a wild, Bohe- 
mian life, Verdi appears as a quite original 
figure, with his straight way of business and 
his simple mode of life; he was forerunner of 
the modern type of man. The relationship 
between Verdi and Giuseppina, although il- 
legitimate according to the outside world, 
was in reality the simplest and most ordinary 
married life. 

When Verdi was forty his life underwent 
the most amazing change that a composer’s 
life has ever undergone. When his fame had 
reached such a height that he could demand 
his own terms, Verdi ceased to travel to the 
premieres of his operas. Seldom has a com- 
poser, and more seldom still has a compos- 
er’s wife, so willingly renounced hearing the 
applause of the public. Verdi became a 
farmer. And what is more, not only a so- 
called farmer who watches from his veranda 
or easy chair the sun set, but a hardworking, 
able farmer who realized an excellent corn 
harvest, bred horses which were greatly 
praised by breeders and connoisseurs, and 
organized a model farm which was consid- 
ered an example in Italy. This passion for 
farming which awoke in Verdi comparatively 
late, kept him in the second half of his life 
continually busy, and gave him great satis- 
faction. It is not yet generally known from 
the literature concerning Verdi, that it was 
Giuseppina who worked this change. Verdi 
was by nature an inveterate town-dweller 
and felt a distrust of anything concerning 
nature or the country. But more than sev- 
enty years ago, at a time when other people 
were afraid to open a window in winter, 
Giuseppina was very keen on fresh air and 
sun-bathing! She was far more modern than 
her contemporaries, more modern even than 
the doctors and hygienists. Once when 
Verdi was again obliged to stay in Paris 
for a longer period, she begged him so in- 
sistently and earnestly to take their rooms 
for once in the surroundings of Paris, in the 
country, instead of on the Boulevard, that at 
length Verdi unwillingly consented. But 
soon he became so charmed with life in the 
country that when he heard that a property 
was for sale in the neighborhood of his be- 
loved native village of Roncole, a piece of 
ground belonging to S. Agata, he bought it, 
and despite his thriftiness, even invested a 
considerable amount of capital in it. Ina 
letter to the Countess Maffei, which has not 
yet been made public, Giuseppina relates how 
in S. Agata a little plot was laid out which 
was called “her” garden (“il giardino della 
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rose-trees; she wrote that Verdi added a 
park, fields and meadows to the garden 
which was growing in every direction, and 
that he procured the newest machines and 
finally entirely rebuilt and enlarged their lit- 
tle house. Verdi was his own architect, and 
Peppina did the interior decoration. Verdi’s 
airy and sunny room was particularly nice, 
a combined bedroom and sitting room. Every- 
thing in the house was simple, comfortable 
and refined; they had arranged and collected 
everything themselves, so there was about 
everything an atmosphere of personality, 
comfort and coziness. There was no sign ot 
bombastic decoration. Under the gable stood 
in small letters the single word “Loulon.” 
This was the name of a dog whom Verdi 
and Peppina had greatly loved and had lost. 

Everyone in Verdi’s house got up at four 
o'clock in the morning. Verdi went to the 
fields, supervised the work and the laborers, 
rode to market and traded with the peasants ; 
the “Professore” was a landowner respected 
throughout the neighborhood, with whom one 
could not haggle about prices. The after- 
noons Verdi spent working at his desk, and 
in the evening after dinner he used to go for 
a walk with his wife or, in bad weather, 
play a game of cards. At half past nine not 
another sound was heard in Verdi's house. 
Their meals were simple, but the servants 
had always to wear white gloves while serv- 
ing at table. They always lived at S. Agata 
during spring, summer and —s and 
the household only moved to Genoa during 
the coldest winter months when the desul- 
tory solitude made Giuseppina melancholy. 
In Genoa they rented the magnificent, his- 
torical Palazzo Doria. Every year in June, 
Verdi interrupted his stay in S. Agata in 
order to take a cure in Montecatini, the 
Italian Karlsbad. Otherwise, he only took 
necessary business journeys, always with 
Giuseppina, and always impatient to return 
as soon as possible to his beloved S. Agata. 

Giuseppina was a very domesticated and 
economical woman; she subordinated herself 
at her own wish and gave up her whole life 
to Verdi’s well- being, whose genius she, 
more than any of her contemporaries, had 
recognized and admired, as, until a short 
time before, Verdi had only been considered 
an exceptionally successful composer of op- 
eras, whom the serious musicians, fascinated 
by Richard Wagner, acknowledged with a 
shrug of their shoulders. Probably it was 
not always easy to get on with the passion- 
ate and silent Verdi. The poet De Amicis 
asserts that Giuseppina’s position was simi- 
lar in many respects to that of the prince 
consort of a reigning princess. When, for 
example, Verdi was working on La Forza 
del Destino, Giuseppina wrote to her friend 


Corticelli that she had decided to agree to 
everything her husband said and did from 
the middle of October to the end of January, 
because she was convinced that during the 
great work of composing, and the numerous 


Peppina’”’) and a small one next to it which 
Verdi called “his” garden (“il suo giar- 
dino”), and how Verdi was so enthusiastic 
about it that, contrary to his agreement, he 
soon planted his cabbages right under her 


were tied together, and Verdi never let them 
out of his sight. A trunk with the letters 
and bills stood in Verdi’s bedroom, and this 
trunk accompanied Verdi on whatever jour- 
undertook, whether it were far or 


seek the center of grav- 

, did not confide in 
in many love affairs, 
many ideas; 
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ITTEN BY GIUSEPPINA STREPPONI VERDI, TO THEIR FRIEND, MAURO CORTICELLI, THEN RESIDING IN RUSSIA. 

r Mrs. Verdi quotes to Corticelli a letter which Verdi had ringg * to a certain Mr. Tamberlick of St. Petersburg. The subject of the two missives 
for an opera which Verdi had been commissioned to write for the St. Petersburg Opera. From this correspondence one sees how particular the 
j os, only accepting for scoring the subjects which appe aled to Avi In his letter to Tamberlick, which Mrs. Verdi quotes, Verdi states that under 

for a prot duction until every detail is settled relative to the libretto. Verdi had suggested Ruy Blas as a subject, but it had been rejected. Mrs. 

ls me that this efew will never be settled on. . Verdi is not the type of man to set music to any libretto, and you know that he had a nasty 

7 an understanding about the subject of a libretto with that hazy thing known as the censor.” In the last page of her letter, Mrs. Verdi becomes 

rim about his stay in cold Russia, and reminding him that when he will be in Paris again he will be able to resume his life of Bohemian. Here 

bottom of the letter olde a facetious remark with his signature. The tone of the entire correspondence is very friendly and is written in the second 
person singular form. The letter was written March 6, 1861. 
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rehearsals, he would never confess to being 
in the wrong. “Tf I see that the weather at 
home is becoming too stormy,” the clever 
woman explained, “I go out and take the 
air.” How clever Giuseppina was, is re- 
vealed by her behavior at the time when 
Verdi was particularly interested in his first 
Aida in Milan, the charming Teresina Stolz 
from Graz. Giuseppina ignored situations 
which could not have been pleasant for her, 
kept on friendly relations with the singer, 
and in spite of threatening disaster, held 
their home and marriage in safety. She was 
mainly responsible for the friendship between 
Verdi and the poet Manzoni, for whom’ she 
had an ardent admiration, and who gave, if 
indirectly, the impetus for the composition 
of the Requiem, which Verdi dedicated to 
Manzoni’s memory as a magnificent sign of 
mourning. 

Only on one point did Giuseppina and 
Verdi differ in their views. She was reli- 
gious and devout, and strictly observed the 
laws of the church, whereas Verdi was a 
free-thinker and never entered into discus- 
sion on religious matters. “I take the great- 
est pains,’ Giuseppina said, “to tell him of 
the wonders in Heaven, on ‘the Earth and in 
the Waters, but he only laughs in my face, 
interrupts me in the middle of my inspired 
enthusiasm, my noble sentiments, with the 
dry words, ‘You are mad!’” As it happens, 
Peppina was sufficiently tolerant to tolerate 
Verdi’s scepticism. But probably it was her 
pious wish that finally overcame Verdi’s de- 
fiance of the Church and Pope, for on April 
29, 1859, the religious marriage ceremony of 
Verdi and Giuseppina took place quite qui- 

etly in Collange, a little village in Savoy, 
‘ near to the Swiss frontier. 

Mrs. Verdi’s voice retained its vitality 
until she was quite old, and she was always 
the first to sing Verdi’s melodies, while the 
ink was still fresh on the manuscript. She 
never tried to appear younger than she was, 
preferred to dress in dark colors, and early 
chose a matronly style. A picture of her in 
her old age shows her in a black lace cap and 
veil, her eyes expressing kindness and under- 
standing; one could be sure that there was 
no artificiality in this woman’s appearance 
or soul. It was granted to her to witness 
the great honor which was shown in Italy 
to her Verdi. It was perhaps a prouder 
moment for her than any experienced by 
another woman, when she stood by Verdi, 
who’ could see with his own eyes himself 
immortalized, as his statue was unveiled in 
the foyer of the Scala in Milan. Donations 
for its erection had been sent from all over 
the world. 

Giuseppina_ Verdi lived to be eighty-two 
years old. She died of pneumonia after an 
illness of scarcely five days on November 14, 
1897, in S. Agata, in the midst of the prep- 
arations for their annual winter emigration. 
She was buried in the Cimiterio in Milan. 
The outside world, especially the Germans, 
took hardly any notice of the death of 
Verdi’s wife. She had always despised any 
publicity, and Verdi’s private life did not 
seem of sufficient importance to take notice 
of a family affair which only concerned him. 
Verdi survived by nearly four years the 
woman with whom he had trodden the path 
of life. After her death he founded, in Milan, 
a home for aged musicians, which he munifi- 
cently maintained. He appointed as his heir- 
ess, his only blood-relation, a  cousin’s 
daughter, who still lives in S. Agata and, 
according to Verdi’s wish, keeps it un- 
changed. Verdi had a vault built in the 
garden of the Musicians’ Home, and ex- 
pressed the desire that he should be buried 
there himself, and his wife’s remains ex- 
humed and placed by his. Verdi died at the 
age of eighty-eight. 

As though she had a presentiment that 
she would go before him, Giuseppina Verdi 
stipulated in her will, which only comprised 
a few lines, that her husband was to have 
the right to dispose of all her property. The 
will closed with the words: “And now, my 
Verdi, farewell! As we were joined to- 
gether in life, may God unite our souls in 
Heaven.” 


Covent Garden Opera Company’s 
Spring Tour 

The Covent Garden Opera Syndicate an- 
nounces a second spring tour, commencing 
on February 9 at Liverpool, the opening pro- 
duction being their latest success, Die Fle- 
dermaus, by Johann Strauss. After two 
weeks, in which they will give fourteen per- 
formances in Liverpool, the company will 
proceed to Halifax for another two weeks, 
thence to Birmingham. They will conclude 
their short tour of the provinces at Brigh- 
ton, where they will be at the Hippodrome 
from March 23-28. 

Their repertoire includes Lohengrin, Meis- 
tersinger, Falstaff, Faust, Aida, Rigoletto. 
Trovatore, Madame Butterfly, La Boheme, 
Tosca, Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci, 
and The Barber of Seville. All the operas 
will be sung in English by an all-English 
cast, the musical director again being John 
Barbarolli, who will conduct most of the 
performances. The stage director of the 
company’s previous tours, George King, 
will again produce. J, i. 
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Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch 
Takes Up Art of Writing 


In Her Reminiscences of Her Father, Mark Twain, She Adds 
Another Accomplishment to Her Already Varied List— 
Distinguished as Pianist, Singer and Author, She Will 
Also Undertake Lecturing—Some Personal Glimpses 


Into the Character of 


The public is soon to be offered a rare 
treat in the publication of a new book by 
Harper—the personal reminiscences of our 
beloved Mark Twain by his daughter, Clara 
Clemens Gabrilowitsch. The book will be 
known as “My Father—Mark Twain.” 

Just how Madame Gabrilowitsch (wife of 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch) came to write these 
memoirs is now to be told. She is delight- 
fully frank about the whole matter and some- 
how does not seem to think too seriously 
about this accomplishment of hers. Per- 
haps that is why she has been so successful 
at it. 

Every one knows that she is a very tal- 
ented person. Already in addition to hav- 
ing achieved notable honors as a singer, she 
is also a pianist and furthermore has created 
the role of Mark Twain’s Joan of Arc. Hand 
in hand with her new venture of writing 
comes that of lecturing, for she told the 
writer that she will undertake a tour of lec- 
tures on Mark Twain, and others on various 
composers, which she will illustrate with 
music. She has already given lectures from 
time to time, including a recent series at Yale 
University, but the tour which she will un- 
dertake early next fall will be a concentrated 
and detailed effort. At first she will be heard 
in and around Detroit;.that will permit her 
to reach home within a few hours’ time. 

“T love my home,” Madame Gabrilowitsch 
said, “and devote a great deal of my time to 
it. If I did not I would have much more 
time to give to my other interests—a fact 
which I believe is essential to make a real 
success of any undertaking.” 

When asked how she came to write about 
her father, Madame Gabrilowitsch said that 
she did it more for the sake of her family 
than from any sense of personal pride in the 
matter. “They have been after me for years 
to do it,” she said; “I believe it was to save 
myself any more worry on the matter that 
I finally decided to go ahead. I realized, 
however, that I do owe it to them, for Mark 
Twain is a character of general interest, and, 
naturally, even more so to those dear to me. 
This is not going to be a biography. I do 
not like just plain facts and do not think I 
could have written a so-called biography of 
my father. I have simply jotted down in 
some sort of fashion reminiscences of my 
close association with him as they came to 
me.’ 

We learned from Madame Gabrilowitsch 
that Mark Twain was very much devoted to 
his family and that she was the one who 
accompanied him on his many travels. This 
fact will afford the readers of the new book 
the privilege of knowing much about the 
author which hitherto has never been 
brought to light. 

“Did your father like to write,” she was 
asked, “and did he do it assiduously ?” 

“TI believe father liked to write,” she said, 
“but most of the time he was writing what 
he did not care about. He was really a 
very serious-minded person and most of the 
time a very sombre one. He was greatly 
preoccupied with the woes of the world and 
had an introspective streak in his character. 
He always said that his worst luck came to 
bear on him when his humorous work, Jump- 
ing Frog, proved a success. After that his 
publishers insisted that he write humorous 
things, and more often than not he had no 
inclination for them. His sympathy and 
real interest were on a higher plane. 

“As to the assiduousness of his work, it 
was spasmodic. He did most of his writing 
while walking furiously up and down the 
room (something I have always marveled 
at, for I cannot do this at all. I have tried 
it, and ever since have wondered how father 
could have collected his thoughts through 
such a process). The greater part of his 
writing was done during the summer months, 
when we were in the countrv: there he had 
built himself a little octagonal house, quite 
a distance from our home; he would go there 
early in the morning and work all day. He 
never ate lunch. In the winter time he 
worked in the billiard room.” 

“Probably to play a game or two in he- 
tween ideas?” 

“No,” Madame Gabrilowitsch replied, “he 
seldom played. I think it was more of a 
refuge from the constant flow of guests.” 

“W hat work did your father consider his 
best ?” 

After carefully thinking about the ques- 
tion, she replied that Mark Twain thought 
Toan of Arc his best literary contribution. 
“You must know,” she said, “that he had 
wanted to write it ever since he was a boy, 
and really never succeeded in doing it until 
quite late in life. This was due to the fact 
that his publishers would give him no time 


the Famous Humorist 


to devote to it. Then one day he finally 
went on a ‘literary strike,’ as it were and 
declared: ‘now I am going to do what I 
have always wanted to do, and no one can 
stop me.’ 

“How he came to write Joan of Arc has 
always amused me. When he was still a 
very young man, and working for a news- 
paper in some little town, I forget where, 
he was taking a stroll one morning when a 
sheet out of a folder blew in front of him. 
On stooping to pick it up he found that its 
contents were about Joan of Arc. Who the 
character was he did not know, because you 
must remember that he had been one of the 
boys who played hookie from school most of 
the time. The material he found on that 
sheet of paper so absorbed him that he de- 
termined to look into Joan of Arc’s history, 
with the resolve of writing about her some 
day. It was the thing he wanted most to do. 
When he finally did get to it, he chose a 
secluded spot near Florence as his hiding 
place. Needless to tell you, the work was 
tremendous . the research endless.” 

Madame Gabrilowitsch did not say so, but 
we surmised that she might have helped 
Mark Twain in some of that research. 

“Did your father take any long lecture 
tours?” we asked. 

“Yes, very long ones; he toured all over 
Europe and even went so far as Australia. 
He did not like it at all. He undertook the 
work purely for financial reasons. He had 
lost a great deal of money in a printing press 
venture and got himself out of debt with 
these tours. Of course for me it was very 
delightful. I thoroughly enjoyed traveling 
with him, and those days are among my most 
cherished memories of him.” 

Asked more about Mark Twain’s home 
life, Madame Gabrilowitsch said that he was 
a lover of home and deeply devoted to his 
family. There were three daughters. He 
was very affectionate to them but left the 
details of their bringing up to his wife. Only 
on occasions would the mother appeal to the 
father for help, and then his anger seemed 
to now no bounds. “I have never known 
such a vocabulary to flow from any human 
being,” she explained, “as came from my 
father during those moments of anger. But 
the strange part about it is, that it was not 
anger which distorted his features in any 
way. It was simply an outburst which had 
its vent in a terrific flow of language. Other- 


CLARA CLEMENS GABRILOWITSCH 


wise my father was most affectionately de- 
monstrative with us. On one point only was 
he firm about our education—we were to 
have NO careers.” 

One wonders what Mark Twain would 
think today about his daughter, Clara; and 
whether he would stop her, or rather dis- 
approve of her varied and interesting career? 

We also learned that the Connecticut 
Yankee was written in Hartford, Conn., and 
judging from all the many places where 
Mark Twain did write it would look as if 
he had had a love for travel. The queer 
part is that he was not much a man for the 
outdoors. Sometimes he would join the chil- 
dren in their games in the garden, more often 
tormenting them with a certain game of 
pegs, naming each peg after some ancient 
king and grilling his daughters on their 
knowledge of history. 

All of these little personal details will be 
revealed to us when Madame Gabrilowitsch’s 
book is published. What a valuable aid it 
will be to lovers of Mark Twain in their 
appreciation of his works! 

Then asked if she was still singing, 
Madame Gabrilowitsch said that she was, 
but that she had no particular manager; if 
something that she liked came her way she 
accepted it. And this spirit of happy-go- 
lucky, nonchalantness, is the key-note to the 
character of Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch, 
daughter of Mark Twain. Her book of rem- 
iniscences will, no doubt, be all the more 
enjoyable because of this very carefree — 


Romani Pupil Heard in Brooklyn 


Maria Vera, a young coloratura soprano 
artist-pupil of Romano Romani, gave a suc- 
cessful concert at the Culture Health School 
in Brooklyn on January 30. 





Mildred Carner Johnson, Singer 
and Musician 


Mildred Carner Johnson, American = 
tralto, who is well known in New York 
through her church and.radio activities, be- 
longs to that limited number of sing- 
ers who enjoyed a thorough musical 
education before taking up voice cul- 
ture. 

Miss Johnson was born in Frank- 
fort, N. Y., a member of a family 
of musicians for several generations 
back. She started the study of the 
piano at six, and at the age of twelve 
she became pianist of the San Car- 
los and Monroe Theatres in Key 
West, Fla., where she led the or- 
chestra for three years. Her first 
public recital was given in Key West 
when she was thirteen years old. 

At sixteen Miss Johnson began the 
study of voice, and six months after 
her first lesson she became soloist 
at Mrs. E. H. Harriman’s Chapel 
at Arden, N. Y. The following sea- 
son she sang at Chester Hill Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Mount Ver- 
non, where she remained for three 
years; part of this time she was also 
soloist at Temple Beth-El in New 
York City. Moving to Detroit about 
nine years ago, Miss Johnson was in 
turn soloist at the Jefferson Avenue 
Presbyterian and the First Presby- 
terian Church. She also sang in 
many oratorios and special services 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral in that city, 
and also was very busy with concert 
and club work. 

When radio station WGHP was 
opened in Detroit in 1922 Miss John- 
son was one of the few local artists 
engaged for the opening night; most 
of the participants came from New 
York for the occasion, and they in- 
cluded many nationally-known names. Sub- 
sequently Miss Johnson became a staff artist 
for this station, singing novelty and recital 
programs, musical plays, a series of na- 
tional nights, consisting of music of many 
countries and, for an entire season, leading 


operatic roles with the WGHP Operatic En- 
semble. 

At present Miss Johnson’s rich, full con- 
tralto voice can be heard regularly over the 
radio, for she is a staff artist for the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Company, where she ap- 


UVILDRED CARNER JOHNSON 

pears as soloist on the Artists’ Recitals, 
Voice of Columbia and the Cathedral Hour 
Besides these activities Miss Johnson is busy 
as an accompanist, her knowledge of the 
piano and of the song literature making het 
much sought after in that capacity. 
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American Conservatory of Chicago Announces Summer Master School for [9351 


Well Known Pedagogues to Teach, Under the Direction of John J. Hattstaedt, President of the Institution—Annual Classes a 


Growth of 


Scores of Students from All Parts of the Country Among Attendants—Josef Lhevinne’s Ninth 


Master Class at Conservatory—Well Known Pianist and Teacher Also to Hold Repertory Classes and 
Offers Free Scholarship—Normal Class in Children’s Musical Training, in Addition to Voice, 
Violin, Cello, Organ and Other Branches of Study. 


HERBERT BUTLER 


JOSEF LHEVINNE 

With a list of ret 
include many of the 
turers and recitalists, 
public, the American Conservatory will hold 
a Summer Master School from 25 


June 25 to 
August 5, under the direction of John J 
president of the 


owned pedagogues that 
foremost teachers, lec 
appearing before the 


Hattstaedt, the institution 

Summer master an outgrowth 
of need—the answer to a great demand, 
notably so in this great middle west. It has 
taken years of study and thorough work to 
build up to solid prestige of the conservatory 
The summer school of the American Con 
servatory has achieved nation-wide reputation 
in this way. Scores of students and teachers 
from all sections of the country are among 
its regular attendants. To these the advan- 
tages of a summer session at a great music 
school in Chicago make a special appeal, 
offering the privilege of obtaining a fresh 
viewpoint and renewed inspiration, together 
with the opportunity to earn additional 
credits toward degrees, or to meet the re 
quirements of state crediting boards and 
associations. 


( ] asses are 


THE FACULTY 

regular faculty of 130 
instructors, Josef Lhevinne, world 
renowned pianist, will conduct his annual 
master class. Thus, in the piano department, 
in addition to Mr. Lhevinne, such dis- 
tinguished artists as Heniot Levy, Silvio 
Scionti, Kurt Wanieck, Rudolph Reuter, 
Louise Robyn, Earl Blair, Mabel Osmer 
and others of equal merit, will be available 
for private lessons and some of them will 
conduct Repertory Teachers’ Classes. The 
vocal department will include Karleton 
Hackett, Edoardo Sacerdote, Charles La 
Berge, Elaine DeSellem and others; in 
violin Herbert Butler, Scott Willits and 
other excellent artists; Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte and Frank Van Dusen in the organ 
department ; Hans Hess and Mrs. Torgerson 
in the cello and harp departments, respec- 
tively. 


In addition to the 
artist 


Joser LHEVINNE 


Josef Lhevinne’s ninth 
master class at the conservatory, and, judg- 
ing from previous seasons, it should prove 
another remarkable success. During the past 
eight seasons Mr. Lhevinne’s master classes 
have been attended by the flower of Amer- 
ica’s younger pianistic talent. Profesjonal 


This will mark 


KARLETON HACKETT 


teachers and artist-pupils from all 
parts of the country, Canada and Mexico, 
eagerly embraced this remarkable oppor- 
tunity to place themselves under the guid 
ance of one of the world’s great masters. 

In addition to private instruction, Mr. 
Lhevinne will conduct repertory classes each 
week in which the most important works of 
piano literature will be played and discussed. 
In addition to illuminating criticisms on 
artistic interpretation, members of the classes 
will have the privilege of receiving informa- 
tion from one Mf the great masters on details 
of technic, dynamics, pedaling, phrasing and 
development, of accuracy, power and speed. 


pianists, 


FrEE SCHOLARSHIP 
Mr. Lhevinne will grant a free s¢ — 
to the most worthy pupil to be decided | 


competitive examination. 


LHEVINNE 


NorMAL CLASSES 


\ leading feature of the summer session 
will be the Normal Class in Children’s 
Musical Training, under the direction of 
Louise Robyn. These classes will meet daily 
for two weeks, commencing June 25. Miss 
Robyn will present courses which cover most 
of the material given in the winter terms. 
Miss Robyn’s reputation as an authority in 
this line of work has made these classes of 
immense importance to teachers from all 
parts of the country. 

A series of Normal Lectures on Piano 
Pedagogy and Musical History will be given 
by the president of the conservatory, John J. 
Hattstaedt. Adolf Weidig, distinguished com- 
poser and teacher, will accept pupils for a 
term of five weeks, from May 31 to July 4. 
Courses in harmony, counterpoint, compo- 
sition, and orchestration, will be given by 





HENIOT LEVS 
such well known instructors as John Palmer, 
Leo Sowerby and others. Intensive courses 
in Class Piano Methods (Oxford Piano 
Course) will be given by Gail Martin Haake 
and assistants. The Oxford Course is used 
to a large extent in the Public Schools of 
Chicago and many of the other principal 
cities. 
DraAMATic Art DEPARTMENT 

The Dramatic Art Classes will be given 
by *such splendid instructors as John Mc- 
Mahill, Jr., and Mme. Louise K. Willhour. 
Most intensive courses will be given, leading 
to certificates and diplomas. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The distinguished organists, Wilhelm 
Middelschulte and Frank Van Dusen, will 
be available for private organ lessons. The 
Theatre Organ Department, under the direc- 
tion of Frank Van Dusen, was one of the 
first in the field and has grown to be one of 
the largest. The department, which includes 
some seven or eight teachers, will offer most 
intensive courses. 
\ssisted by Margaret 
Victor Talking Machine Company, O. E. 
Robinson, director of the Public School 
Music Department, will again provide inten 
sive courses. These have always been a very 
important feature of the summer session. 
THE REeEcITALS 


Streeter of the 


A special feature of the summer session 
will be the series of public recitals in Kim- 
ball Hall. These will be given by members 
of the faculty and by artist pupils, including 
members of the master classes. Among the 
members of the faculty, the following will 
probably take part: pianists—Heniot Levy, 
Silvio Scionti, Mae Doelling Schmidt; 


Gala Performances Offered Boston’ 
During Chicago Opera’s Second Week 


Otello and Le Jongleur, Rarely Heard, Are Especially Enjoyed 
—Aida Given Superb Setting—Tannhauser Draws 
Crowded House 


Mass.—The Monday offering of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company’s second 
week’s visit presented Tristan and Isolde. 
Frida Leider was the Isolde and Theodore 
Strack the Tristan. Others in the cast in- 
cluded Alexander Kipnis as King Marke; 
Rudolf Bockelmann, Kurvenal; Eduard Ha- 
bich, Melot; Maria Olszewska, Brangaene ; 
Octave Dua, A Shepherd; Antonio Nicolich, 
The Helmsman, and Giuseppe Cavadore, A 
Sailor’s Voice. The performance of Wag- 
ner’s music drama was heard by a large audi- 
ence which gave much applause and remained 
until the complete end. 

Mme. Leider’s Isolde is a magnificent con- 
ception. She is indeed a noble princess, im- 
petuous and highly emotional. Every word 
she sings is fraught with deep feeling; her 
singing as always musical and her acting es- 
pecially fine. Mr. Strack as Tristan, al- 
though he sang well during the entire per- 
formance, was especially convincing in the 
third act; his singing was forceful and color- 
ful. Alexander Kipnis was a magnificent 
King Marke, and when such an artist as he 
interprets the part, one regrets that it is so 
ungrateful a role. Mr. Kipnis was especially 
telling in his upbraiding of Tristan. The di- 
rector, Egon Pollak, gave the work poise 
and vitality. A word must also be said for 
the imaginative make-up of the chorus. 


Boston, 


AIDA 

as presented by the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, deserves a place high 
among the Aidas which have been heard in 
3oston. There was a realistic atmosphere 
about the performance which readily made 
one believe he was in Egypt. The cast in- 
cluded Chase Baromeo, Cyrena Van Gordon, 
Charles Marshall, Claudia Muzio, Virgilio 
Lazzari, conte Formichi, Hilda Burke and 
Giuseppe Cavadore. Mr. Marshall, the Rad- 
ames, was in splendid voice. Mme. Muzio 
received a personal ovation for her magnifi 
cent impersonation; her voice was beauty 
and purity personified and her interpretation 
was a masterpiece of artistry. Chase Baro- 
meo as King of Egypt was impressive. Ce- 
sare Formichi as Amonasro was very force- 
ful; his Ethiopian King was a real black 
creature and his portrayal of the captive was 
in character with it. 

{iss Van Gordon as Amneris gave some- 
thing new in her white-skinned and red- 
haired princess. She was magnificent, and no 
one cared whether her coloring fitted into 
the part or not. Hilda Burke as the priest- 
ess sang the small role with vocal finesse. 
Mr. Moranzoni kept his forces well together 
and gave the orchestral score a passionate 
and poetic interpretation. His settings were 
striking, and the chorus in the temple scene, 


\ida, 


SILVIO SCTIONTI 


EDOARDO SACERDOTE 

Elaine De Sellem, Marie Sidenius 
Louise Winter; violinists—Herbert 
Butler and Scott Willits; cellist—Hans 
Hess; organ—Edward Ejigenschenk: The 
greater part of the recitals and lectures will 
take place in the forenoon, thus allowing the 
students ample time for practice and recrea- 
tion. Students attending the Summer Session 
will be admitted to the recitals without 
charge. B. 


singe rs 


Zendt, 


where the music of the is sung, 


was especially well done. 


Le JONGLEUR DE Notre DAME 
N AVARRAISE 

Mary Garden as Jean naturally 
crowded house. Of course she 
all hopes and expectations. 
she attempts she always is a great artist. 
The performance as a whole was excellent. 
Charles Baromeo as the Prior was vocally 
and dramatically excellent. Cesare Formi- 
chi’s portrayal of the kindly Boniface was 
realistically human. Mr. Formichi caught 
the spirit of the famous legend and sang it 
with admirable poise. The remainder of the 
cast included Messrs. Ritch, Ringling, De- 
frere and Nicolich. 

This work was followed by La Navarraise, 
in which Miss Garden is featured as Anita. 
She gave the character the dark, overwrought 
feelings which Massenet requires and was 
always truly effective. Rene Maison sang 
and acted with conviction and force as Ara- 
quil. Mr. Defrere as Bustamente delivered 
his song in martial manner. Theodore Ritch 
and Edward Cotreuil made their parts stand 
out despite the fact that the roles are small. 
Emil Cooper, the director, made much of 
Massenet’s well written score. 


priestess 
AND LA 


drew a 
came up to 
No matter what 


TANNHAUSER 

The evening’s fare offered one of Wagner’s 
popular works, Tannhauser. If audiences 
mean anything, the representative one at 
this performance gave proof that Wagner 
has a striking hold. The cast included Chase 
Baromeo, Emma Redell, Theodor Strack, 
Rudolf Bockelmann, Giuseppe Cavadore, 
Eduard Habich, Lodovico Oliviero, Antonio 
Nicolich, Frida Leider and Helen Freund. 

There was much to admire in this per- 
formance. Mr. Cooper’s conducting was well 

(Continued on page 48) 
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“A voice which vibrates in all its eee like a Stradivarius.” 


New York World. 
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OUTSTANDING ENGAGEMENTS SINCE HER RETURN TO AMERICA 
FROM EUROPE 





With Philadelphia Symphony, LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, Conductor (in New York and 
Philadelphia). 


With Philharmonic Symphony, ERNEST SCHELLING, Conductor (two concerts in New York, 
two in Philadelphia, one in Boston). 


With Boston Symphony, SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor (Aria and Solo part in 
Psalm of Florent Schmidt) Boston. 


With New York Symphony, ARTUR RODZINSKI, Conductor. 
With Detroit Symphony, OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, Conductor, Detroit. 
LES NOCES of Stravinsky, LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, Conductor, Metropolitan Opera House, 


ew York. 
Ferum Concert, New York, KURT SCHINDLER, Director. 
Forum Concert, Philadelphia. 
With Barrere Little Symphony, New York. 
Gala Concert in Metropolitan Opera House—Einstein Jubilee, New York. 


Soloist with Orchestras ALEXANDER GRETCHANINOFF, Conductor, Carnegie Hall, 


New York. 


Recitals of Songs by A. GRETCHANINOFF, with the composer at the piano in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Paris, London, Rome, etc. 


With Syracuse Symphony, VLADIMIR SHAVITCH, Conductor, Syracuse. 
With Minneapolis Symphony, HENRI VERBRUGGHEN, Conducter (Society of Arts) Palm 
Beach. 


Radio Hours: Atwater Kent Hour, Victor Hour, Toronto, Canada, Paris, London, etc. 
Soloist with “The Peoples Chorus Festival,’’ Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Two recitals “Pro Arte’’ Havana, Cuba. 


Beethoven Association, Spanish Songs of DeFalla and Joaquin Nin with ERNEST HUTCHESON 
at the piano, Town Hall, New York. 


Soloist at first appearance in America of ALEXANDRE GLAZOUNOFF, Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York. 


Recital of Songs by NICHOLAS MEDTNER, with the composer at the piano, Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


Recital of Songs by SERGE PROKOFIEFF, with the composer at the piano, Town Hall, 


New York. 
Society of Arts—Palm Beach, Florida (two concerts). 


Recitals Tour with “Pro Musica’ including: St. Paul, Portland, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles. 


Miami, Florida, with University Symphony Orchestra, ARNOLD VOLPE, 
concerts, reengaged for 1931 


Conductor (two 


Recital, Town Hall, New York (Songs by Bach, Faure, Ravel, Migot, Ponce, Labunski, Gret- 
chaninoff, Pohl, Samuel Barlow, Deems Taylor). 


Recital in Carnegie Hall, New York (Songs by Mozart, Chopin, Liszt, DeFalla, Joaquin Nin, 
Rachmaninoff, Stravinsky). 


Washington—Mrs. Townsend's Musical. 
Recital of folk-songs of Twelve Nations (New School of Social Research), New York. 


FOUR RUSSIAN HISTORICAL RECITALS im New York, Town Hall (season 1930-31), 
with the distinguished collaboration of DR. WALTER DAMROSCH at the piano (first 
recital), with MR. SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF at the piano (second and third recitals), and 
PROF. LEON THEREMIN, at the Ether-Wave Instrument (fourth recital). 


Engaged for two concerts at “LIBRARY OF CONGRESS FESTIVALS” in Washington, D. C. 
(April 23rd and 24th, 1931), with programmes including: German, French, Russian and 
Spanish songs. 
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NINA KOSHETZ 


SOPRANO 





Universal Critical Comments 
NEW YORK: “Times,” Olin Downes. 


An admirable musician, although a singer. There were constant musicianship, authority and diction. No 
doubt as good in Russian as in the songs sung in English. The singer impressed text as wel! as melodic 
line on the listener. Highly accomplished Nina Koshetz. 
NEW YORK: Deems Taylor. 

A personality like Jeritza or Chaliapin. 
PHILADELPHIA: “Inquirer,” Linton Martin. 

Koshetz Superb at Orchestra Concert 
Russian Soprano Makes Deep Impression in Native and Spanish Numbers 

Nina Koshetz, Soprano, whose art is as imposing as her appearance, literally swamped the interest of 

the audience when Leopold Stokowski presented a Russian and Spanish programme. She fairly drenched with 


atmosphere and racial color. The numbers held a thrill and were most characteristic of the singer's faculty 
of vocal shading. 


BOSTON: “Herald,” Philip Hale. 


Voice of beautiful quality, artistic understanding; sings freely with eloquent diction. No wonder she is 
so warmly applauded. 


BOSTON: “Christian Science Monitor.” 

This singer has a full rich voice, which she has succeeded in making thoroughly pliant to her will. 
She builds her climaxes with both tone and temperament; she establishes moods with a disarmingly subtle 
simplicity. One would wish that every voice student within our numerous gates of musical learning might 
have heard her. Insistent applause brought the singer to the platform for delightful encores. 


CHICAGO: “Daily Tribune.” 
She is a prima donna of the opera, interpreter of songs, composer and pianist and a first rate artist from 
whatever angle she is considered. 


DETROIT: “Journal.” 


Not in the orchestra’s brilliant history have we had a soloist of such magnitude. One of the world’s 
greatest vocalists. 


DETROIT: “News.” 


Her voice is of a quality hard to describe—smooth and flexible and tinted with a pale ochre that 
suggests the rich mellowness of the oboe. 


WASHINGTON (D. C.): “Herald.” 


Nina Koshetz plays on her voice as on an instrument of incomparable warm timbre. 


LONDON: “Sunday Times,” Ernest Newman 

Her voice is brilliant, clear, resonant. 
PARIS: “Excelsior,” Emile Vuillermoz. 

The public was frantic . . . a brilliant, facile and easy voice; supple, rich and purely emitted. Every 
sound and every note has a color of freshness that is very stirring. A voice absolutely unique with no 


imperfection. Expression varied. Our symphony societies are quarrelling now to have her first as a soloist 
Without doubt she is a member of that very small group to whom beauty is ‘‘revealed,”’ 


PARIS: “The Chicago Tribune,” Irving Schwerke. 
Those who love singing, instead of mere vociferation, should never miss a recital by this master of song 
ROME: “La Tribuna,” A. G. 


Nina Koshetz is a perfect master of the art of singing, with a magnificent voice. An incomparable inter 
preter of profound sensibility. 


BERLIN: “Deutsche Tageszeitung,” Prof. Dr. Herman Springer. 
Nina Koshetz is an artist of taste and style. To the effectiveness of her beautiful dramatic soprano, she 
brings all the temperamental and interpretative advantages. 


MADRID: “El Liberal.” 


Beautiful and incomparable singer. Splendid voice and temperament of an artist of the very first rank. 


BUENOS AIRES: “La Prensa,’ Gaston Talamon. 
Beauty, suavity of voice, flawless diction, profound musical culture, variety and style and a full com- 
prehension of each nation. 


BRAZIL (Rio de Janeiro): “Patrio.” 


Voice magnificent. Revealed herself a singer of the first rank. 


LISBON: “Diario da Tarde,” T. Aranha. 
She is a celebrated artist, endowed with a magnificent voice, rich in quality. Her emission and articulation 
are perfection itself. 


BRUSSELS: “Independence Belge,” E. C. 


Nina Koshetz is a remarkable singer. Her voice is lovely in quality and her mastery over it is perfect. 


PRAGUE: “Ceske Slovo,” H. D. 


To listen to such voice was a pleasure such as we seldom have. The vocal qualities and artistry of Nina 
Koshetz remind us powerfully of our own Emmy Destinn at her best. 


OSLO: “Aften Postens,” Reider Mjéen. 
A voice of a most suave quality with a wonderful timbre and in using so easy, refined and perfect way 
of singing, her notes sparkling like precious stones. 


SWITZERLAND: “Seuille D’Avis de Montreux” (Symphony Concert, Ansermet, Conductor). 


Not a success—a triumph. I am still thrilled by the greatness, poetry, and unforgettable charm of this 
incomparable artist. 
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MUSICAL 


A RESUME OF THE CAREER 
OF GEORGE MORGAN 


Baritone Singer of Lieder Loves the Simple Life—Believes 
That Program Making Depends on Geography, and 
That the Art of Teaching Is Something Totally 
Distinct From the Art of Public Singing 


George Morgan, who is now known as one 
of the outstanding American singers of 
lieder, did not always have music in mind 
for a career. In fact he started out to be 
an M. D. For this purpose he went to the 
University of Minnesota. The baritone was 
born in St. Paul. 

Mr. Morgan, Sr., had business ambitions 
for his son; the writer’s impression is that 
he wanted him to be a lawyer, but somehow 
the son did not seem to take kindly to the 
suggestion. He had studied piano as a little 
boy, and had come to dearly love Beethoven's 
sonatas. But to follow music as a career 
was not a_ serious-minded following, so 
thought George Morgan’s father, and he 
he artily disapproved any inclinations in that 
direction. 

3ut the determined young man realized 
that medicine did not have a calling for him, 
just as law did not; and one day he made up 
his mind to follow what he wanted to do 
most—that was continue with his music. To 
accomplish that he became an accountant so 
as to be able to pay for his studies, as his 
father refused to help him. At first he con 
tinued with piano, arriving at the point 
where he took on accompanying. That was 
when he was about twenty-one. 

“How did you happen to turn to singing ?” 
we naturally asked him 

“This is the story,” he told us 
I was working with a young lady who was 
studying the aria, Depuis le Jour, from 
Louise. We came to one of the sustained, 
difficult passages and ae did not seem to 
know how to attack i ‘This is the way, 
said I, and I simply oie it for her. ‘What 
are you doing playing the piano,’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘You should be singing and not I.’ 

“That started me thinking . perhaps I 
could sing. I had never considered the idea 
seriously before, although I always loved to 
sing just for myself. The idea stuck, and 
one day I set out to find a singing teacher. 
Luck was with me when I fell into the 
hands of Lewis Shawe of St. Paul. He was 
my first teacher and [ remained with him 


“One day 


for quite some time. He was a marvelous 
artist. He knew the art of voice foundation 
and also of proper tone in lieder singing. So. 
many teachers do not realize that lieder sing- 
ing does take a very strict technical routine.” 

The war interrupted this study. For a 
few years George Morgan, baritone, was 
submerged by George Morgan, soldier. But 
in his heart George Morgan, baritone, be- 
came all the more convinced that the day he 
could get back to his singing would be a 
happy one for him. While serving, he did 
what most generous musicians did. He sang 
for his comrades, and he felt that if he 
could give as much joy to his public of later 
years as he did to his soldier friends, that he 
would not have labored in vain. 

The war over, the young baritone came to 
New York. He met Schumann-Heink and 
sang for her. She liked him immensely and 
engaged him as assisting artist for her tour 
of the United States in 1920-21. The famous 
contralto was devoted to Mr. Morgan and 
looked on him as a son. Then for a while 
he took up work with William Thorner. “I 
learned a lot from Thorner,” Mr. Morgan 
said, “but I believe that the one I have got- 
ten the most from is Frank Bibb,” the bari 
tone stated. “There is a fine, all around 
artist with a wonderful general musical 
knowledge,” says Mr. Morgan, who is very 
strong-minded and who is a loyal idealist 
He firmly believes in giving credit where it 
is due. 

Mr. Morgan is so enthusiastic about his 
various teachers that we wonder whether 
he ever did any teaching. We asked him. 

“Not a bit of it, ’ he assured us. “I would 
be afraid of it.’ 

“Afraid of it!” we rather gasped in aston- 
ishment. We had heard of singers becom- 
ing frightened on the stage but never before 


of teaching. 

“Yes, afraid of the responsibility,” Mr. 
Morgan replied. “Teaching is a great and 
serious responsibility. Think of any human 
being putting their faith in the knowledge 
of another to the extent of having their voice 
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cultivated perhaps with the ambition of 
making singing a career! The study of 
voice is such an intricate and detailed affair, 
I am afraid I would never quite be certain 
if my judgment were right. How teachers 
can express opinions about a singer’s voice 
after one hearing is more than I can fathom.” 
The modest Mr. Morgan shook his head: 
“Certainly, teaching needs a great self-as- 
surance of a certain type; I am afraid I 
do not possess it. 

“Teaching is an art all by itself. It really 
has nothing to do with the art of public sing- 
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Show me one great singer who has also 
” Mr. Morgan 


ing. 
been a truly great teacher? 
said. 

Questioned more about his habits and likes 
and dislikes, we found that the baritone en- 
joys the simple life. He thoroughly en- 
joys cooking and fussing about a home. One 
of his hobbies is working around his gardens 
at his summer home in Michigan, and he is 
very proud of the success he has had in the 
planting of flowers. He is the sort who has 
learned to adapt himself to whatever he has 
to do and can make himself contented where- 
ever ‘he has to live. In New York, Mr. 
Morgan says that he has many acquaintances, 
but not many real, so-called-friends. He 
likes people but he prefers to know them 
more intimately than the superficial contact 
of society permits. His friendship with Oliver 
Denton is a modern example of a Damon 
and Pythias devotion, and there is nothing 
too wonderful that can be said about Oliver 
Denton, according to George Morgan. 

He told us that last spring he had toured 
Europe under the direction of Dr. de Koos, 
and this fact interested the writer as to how 
Mr. Morgan prepared his programs. Every 
artist has a different conception, so it seems, 
of the art of program making. Some say 
that programs are not to be influenced by 
geography; others claim that only certain 
schools should be represented at one time. 
“Mr Morgan, being strictly a concert singer, 
should have a definite opinion on the sub- 
ject,” thought we. 

And so he has. “I make up my programs 
depending on where they are to be sung,” he 
told us. 

“You mean that geography does influence 
their contents ?” 

“Absolutely,” he replied. “And the trick 
is to find out beforehand what your audiences 
like best. In Berlin and Vienna, for example, 
they want to hear the songs with which they 
are familiar. Naturally this implies the Ger- 
man school. Again I found that in Cologne 
they were not familiar with Brahms and 
commented on the rarity of Brahms songs. 
If I go to sing in some little out-of-the-way 
town I cannot present the same program 
that I would present to a sophisticated New 
York audience; and again in New York the 
public is constantly looking for the new, for 
the rarely heard. I believe this understand- 
ing of audiences is the secret of good pro- 
gram making, aside from the fact that one 
must know how to balance groups. 

“This fact, I believe, plays an important 
part in whether an artist is a good or bad 
concert performer,” Mr. Morgan said. “And 
it is merely one of the many and countless 
things which the concert artist must know. 
And I insist that the more an artist knows, 
the more he studies subjects in general—like 
countries and their languages, customs, liter- 
ature, history and general background, the 
greater will be his ability in making a suc- 
cess of himself.” M. T 


Cadman’s Latest 


A new Cadman song, entitled Glory, has 
just been published. Its first performance 
is scheduled to be heard over WE AF and 
it is reported that several concert. singers 
are planning to use it in the near future. 
The words are by Edward Lynn. 
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REINALD 


ERRENRAT 


Jordan Hall, Boston, Jan. 15, 1931 
LIEDER RECITAL 
With explanatory comments 


 # 


Aufenthalt 

Nachtstiick 

Der Doppelganger 

Who Is Sylvia? 

Gruppe aus dem Tartarus 


FRANZ SCHUBERT 


If. 


O wiisst’ ich doch den Weg zurtick 
Sonntag 

O Kihler Wald 
| Tambourliedchen 


Von Ewiger Liebe 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 


III. 


Zur Ruh, zur Ruh! 
Auf ein altes Bild 
Lieber Alles 

Lebe Wohl 
Liebesgliick 


HUGO WOLF 


HARRY SPIER, Accompanist 
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Boston Globe, Jan. 16, 1931 


He has long been recognized as one whose artistic fortes are imagina 


tion, dramatic sense and a quality best expressed as human sympathy. Se 


it was last evening. 


The audience was large. It greeted Mr. Werrenrath’s singing and his 


conversational interludes most cordially. 


Boston Post, Jan. 16, 1931 


Last evening, Mr. Werrenrath sang understandingly and sympatheti 
cally, and with musical taste. An audience which left few seats vacan! 


took pleasure in his often felicitous remarks as well as in his singing. 


Boston Herald, Jan. 16, 1931 


There could be nothing but praise for the spirit and intelligence that 
underlay his interpretation of the admirable and wholly unhackneyed 


selection of songs that formed his program. 


Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Jan. 16, 1931 


An audience which more than comfortably filled Jordan Hall assem 
bled to hear Mr. Werrenrath in a program announced as one of strict 
informality. To the audience he made instant appeal, and both remarks 


and songs were received with extraordinary warmth and enthusiasm. 


Boston Evening American, Jan. 16, 1931 


It is a late date at which to expatiate on the virtues of this singer a% 
an interpreter. In this program he often gave a fresh conception of each 
song. It was obvious that he was singing these songs because he loved 


them. 


Boston Evening Transcript, Jan. 16, 1931 


The simple “Zur Ruh” was another example of masterly singing} 
Humour he was able to put across entirely as well as the power of cli‘ 


maxes and the subtlety of expressive lyricism. 
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Milan’s La Scala Opens 
With an Interesting Revival 


Early Verdi Opera Inadequately Produced—Good 


Singing in 


Don Pasquale—lItalian Setting of the Lorelei Legend a 


Potpourri 
Conducts 


7 
New 

Mitan.—A revival of one of the earliest 
Verdi operas unexpectedly opened the spring 
season at La Scala. | Lombardi all Prima 
Crociata (the Lombards in the First Cru 
sade) was Verdi's fourth opera, and at the 
time of its production at La Scala in 1843 
received unusual publicity in quite a modern 
manner. Rumor said that the work was of 
a sacrilegious nature; long church proces- 
sions, baptisms, monks and nuns _ were 
thought out of place on the stage and the 
Archbishop of Milan objected. The police, 
however, decided in favor of Verdi’s work, 
and the church's veto, only served to excite 
popular interest. The success was over- 
whelming, and all the theaters in Italy were 
vieing with one another to produce Verdi's 
next opera, Ernani. 

I Lombardi, under the direction of Verdi 
himself, was probably a more impressive pro 
duction than this revival, nearly a hundred 
years later. The music is in the true Verdi 
vein, melodious and dramatic, suitably 
colored with themes of an oriental or religi 
ous nature. The performance, however lacked 
finesse, and some of the singers found the 
music somewhat beyond their powers. 


Don Pasguate Too INTIMATE FOR 


La SCALA 


The second revival of the wos was 
Donizetti’s delightful Goldonian comedy, Don 
Pasquale. It was never meant for so in ige a 
stage as La Scala; and, treated as it was in 
this revival, all intimacy between singers and 
public was lost. A work in which every word, 
every inflection of the voice, must be clearly 
heard in order to appreciate the story, can- 
not be accompanied by an orchestra of 
seventy-five playing chiefly ff, without 
ously detracting from the general effect 
Moreover, the delicious spirit of comedy, 
which should permeate the whole opera, was 
entirely lacking. 

The title role 


seri 


was sung by the bass Fer- 


of Operatic Effects — Carlo Sabayno 
Milan Symphony 


Orchestra 


nando Autori in a rather heavy style for 
the tottering old Don, who was meant to rep- 
resent “there is no fool like an old fool.” 

Toti dal Monte gave a delightful interpre- 
tation of the part of the young widow 
Norina; she sang with ease, grace and 
simplicity. Mariano Stabile played the doctor 
with consummate elegance and good taste, 
being one of the very few Italian light bari- 
tones who are content to sing roles suitable 
for their voices. The duet between Toti dal 
Monte and her husband, Bernardino de 
Muro, was heartily aplauded. 


\ GerMAN Lecenp Set To ITALIAN Musi 


Catalani’s best opera, The Lorelei, was a 
disappointment to many. Although an opera 
with many beautiful moments, it is a difficult 
work to understand. A German subject set 
to Italian music, which endeavors to depict 
the local color of a German legend; ancient 
church music introduced ad lib; touches of 
French sentiment and Verdian finales; the 
Lorelei is a sort of beautiful pot-pourri of 
operatic effects. The motive “Vieni al mio 
sen” sung by the Lorelei has been borrowed, 
both words and music, from a comic opera, 
written by Nicolo Piccini in the 18th century, 
called Cecchina, la Buona Figliola, a work 
which had a tremendous success. This aria, 
unknown for a century, has recently been 
published by Ricordi. 

In Rigoletto Toti dal Monte 
role of Gilda all the sweetness of her 
and her silvery trill. 

Aida is the next opera in line to be given, 
and Aida at the Scala is quite something to 
see and hear. The staging is so lavish, there 
are so many horses and chariots, that one 
almost forgets that it is a simple musical 
opera dealing with such human passions as 
love, jealousy, ambition, and a poor Ethio- 
pian slave girl languishing for her native 
jungles. The Scala makes something epic out 


of Aida 


added to the 
voice 

















Leading Baritone 
Chicago Civic Opera Co. 





“His style is as admirable as his 
musicianship, and his musician- 
ship equals kis vocal endow- 
ment, which is not exceeded by 
anybody nowadays.” 


Detroit News, May 17, 1930 
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BONELLI 





Louisville Herald-Post 
October 17, 1930 





RICHARD BONELLI 
IN SONG RECITAL 
AT WOMAN'S CLUB 


Not always is a great opera singer 
@ success on the concert stage; it is 
often with a sense of disappointment 
an artist is heard in recital, follow- 
— an appearance in opera. However, 

ehoes wae -eaed, Richard. Ranen sing 





om 
a3 . ‘splendid inter- 
pretative quality to all of his music. 
Whether in the beautifully religious 
“Dank sei dir, Herr’ of Handel; the 
dramatic aria from the tragic opera 


“Andrea Chenier;” Brahms lovely bal- 
lad “Mainacht,” or the rolicking Itish 
folk song, “Kitty My Love Will You 
Marry Me,” there is t 

ima atic 


ctua feeling_of the true_artist. 
The voice is a ric yvarm baritone, 
a ul quality. 
7 ique is only a means to an en 


and with Mr. Bonelli one is never 
conscious of it, but is ied rel 


out of Pe ee sh realm of er tical listening 
to gue i) 

lendidly_bhal- 

anced ie ap aa the songs men- 

one Tre was -:an interesting 


French group including the a 
arrangement of “Danse Macabre,” by 
Saint Seans, which he later developed 
into the well-known orchestral num- 
ber.’ In the English group and the 
final numbers of the program, were 
two very modern innovations, written 
in jazz tempo by John Alden Car- 
penter, “A Soothin Song” and “Jazz 
Boys,” which Mr. Bonelli says” he} 
feels are worthy of a place on a pro- 
gram such as he gave last -night. 
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Victor’s Musicat Director Conpucts 
MILAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Carlo Sabayno, for many years director of 
the recording of Victor records in Italy, gave 
the Milanese a display of really excellent 
musicianship when he conducted the sixth 
and seventh symphony concerts given by the 
newly organized Milan orchestra. The pro- 
gram included a wide variety of composi- 
tions, including a symphonic poem by 
Sabayno himself. He showed fine expressive 
powers and profound knowledge of orches- 
tration in this work, which was received with 
great enthusiasm. The concert, as a whole, 
was conducted with nicety of phrasing, fine 
shading, and complete appreciation of the 
messages of the different composers. 

Maestro Sabayno has been associated with 
the finest artists in some of the best records 
of Battestini, Bonci, Chaliapin, Caruso, 
Schipa and scores of others. 

DorotHy FuLToN STILL. 


Resumé of Chicago Civic Opera 
Season 

The second season of the Chicago Civic 
Opera in its new theater was one of the 
most artistically successful in the history of 
opera in Chicago. 

Many talented new singers reinforced the 
the artistic personnel of old favorites. Four 
operas were given for the first time by the 
company—one for the first time in America, 
another for the first time in the world. 
Four operas were revived after long ab- 
sence from Chicago. Altogether the reper- 
tory for the 1930-31 season in Chicago of- 
fered thirty-one operas—fifteen in Italian; 
eight in German and eight in French, E ighty- 
seven pe rformances were given. 

An unusually large number of debuts— 
fourteen—occurred during the season. Of 
the new members of the company, those best 
remembered were Lotte Lehman, Maria 
Rajdl, and Emma Redell, among the so- 
pranos; Paul Althouse, among the tenors; 
Hans Hermann Nissen, Eduard Habich, 
John Charles Thomas and Rudolf Bockel- 
mann, among the baritones. Another mem- 
ber of the company new this year was Dr. 
Otto Erhardt, stage director. 

The operas given for the first time by the 
company were Camille, by Hamilton 
Forrest; Lorenzaccio by Ernest Moret; 
Smetana’s Bartered Bride and Wagner’s 
Meistersinger. The revivals of the season 
were Massenet’s La Navarraise and Manon, 
and Thomas’ Mignon, all in French, and 
Boito’s Mefistofele, which was given in 
Italian. 

The operas that had the most repetitions 
were Meistersinger, given five times, and 
Camille, which had a like number of per- 
formances. The Jewels of the Madonna, 
Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusticana, Masked 
Ball, Otello, Lohengrin, Tannhauser, Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame and La Navarraise 
all had four ‘pe rformances. Madam Butter- 
fly, La Traviata, Bartered Bride, Die 
Walkuere, Lorenzaccio, Manon and Resur- 
rection were each given three times. 

The Love of Three Kings, 
Mefistofele, Boheme, Trovatore, 
vanni, Fidelio, Mignon, 

La Forza del Destino, Aida, Rosen- 
kavalier, Tristan and Isolde and Pelleas 
were each sung once. 


Norma, 
Don Gio- 


each given twice. 


Morgan Trio Delights Providence 


The Providence Journal recently printed 
the following about the Morgan Trio: 

‘Their musical education founded in this 
city, where they studied seven or eight 
years, the members of Le Trio Morgan re- 
turned for their first public concert here in 
Memorial Hall. Their own arrangements 
of music covering a 500 year range are 
promised. Contrasting centuries are repre- 
sented, with the newer Ravel competing 
with a composition by Marie Antoinette. 

‘The three sisters are Marguerite, pianist ; 
Frances, violinist, and Virginia, harpist, who 
have come back to this country to fulfill en- 
gagements after several seasons in European 
and Mediterranean halls and drawing rooms. 
The names of royalty and other dignitaries 
dot the list of their auditors. 

“So far as they know, the Misses Morgan 
are the only trio which have ever attempted 
to combine their three particular — instru- 
ments. They have had to make their own 
arrangements because no specific literature 
for their ensemble previously existed, al- 
though some compositions have been written 
for them and each has interesting composi- 
tions to her credit. 

“It was all 
that they 
struments, as 


more or less of an accident 
happened to play those same in- 
Marguerite, the oldest of the 
three, explained. ‘My mother played the 
violin and my father the. piano,’ she said. 
“My father also had a harp. When my sis- 
ters and I began to study music—and it was 
just taken for granted that we would—we 
naturally couldn't all practise on the piano 
at the same time. So from time to time we'd 
change off and learn the violin and harp. 
The special fondness of each of us followed, 
and fortunately no two preferences coin- 
cided.’ ” 


*uscripts, 
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ERNEST SCHELLING, 
conductor, pianist and composer, who ap- 
peared in all three capacities, February 1, at 
oe Roxy Sunday morning concert for the 
benfit of unemployed musicians. Mr. Schell- 
ing led the orchestra of 200 in his own Vic- 
tory Bail, and played the piano solo part in 
the performance of his composition, Fantastic 
Suite. 


Thomas N. Maclurnes Pupil 
Scores at La Scala Debut 


Thomas N. MacBurney, whose artist-pupil, 
Leola Turner, recently made her debut as 
Anna in Catalani’s opera, Loreley, at La 
Scala in Milan, and, according to reports 
received by the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 


Miss Tonner, a ric soprano, who was 
awarded one of the Chicago Civic Opera 
European scholarships last summer, has been 
coaching in Milan. She was given the schol- 
arship that remained unawarded after the 
first contests held in the autumn of 1929. 
Her Chicago training under that prominent 
voice teacher, Thomas N. MacBurney, was 
thorough and sound and her work in Milan 
has been in the nature of post-graduate study. 
Miss Turner’s entire voice training here was 
under Mr. McBurney, with whom she studied 
for eight years. The success of this young 
soprano is further evidence of the thorough 
training received at the MacBurney studios, 
whence have emanated many singers who are 
making names for themselves in the profes- 
sional field. 


Weinrich Gréus Recitals End 


The series of eight recitals of modern 
organ music, originally planned by Lynnwood 
Farnam, were carried out in detail by his 
pupil and successor, Carl Weinrich, Church 
of the Holy Communion, New York, during 
January. The last of the series, January 25- 
26, brought an interesting and varied pro- 
gram, containing music by one German, two 
French, one Irish and one American com- 
poser. Ernest Zechiel, of Indiana, professor 
at the Curtis Institute, was represented by 
two Chorale Preludes on Bach melodies, man- 
showing thorough organ under- 
standing. The various movements from Karg- 
Elert’s op. 73 showed the usual grandiose 
style of this German composer, played by 
Mr. Weinrich with special effect. The Irish- 
man, Charles Wood, has many original ideas 
in Four Chorale Preludes, in which both 
manual and pedal technic brought out much 
beautiful music. Tournemire and Dupre 
works completed the program. 


American Matthay Association 
Annual Meeting 


The American Matthay, Association re- 
cently held its annual meeting at the studio 
of Richard McClanahan, Riverdale Country 
School, New York. The policy of this asso- 
ciation is to amass an annual scholarship 
fund toward study with Tobias Matthay of 
London, and three such scholarships have 
been awarded in as many years. At the 
business meeting, new officers were elected, 
including Richard McClanahan, president; 
Mrs. Bruce Simonds, first vice-president ; 
Mae MacKenzie, second vice-president ; Fred- 
eric Tillotson, third vice-president. Albion 
Metcalf, secretary, and Julia Wrightington, 
treasurer, retain their offices. Jane Russell 
Colpitt, Pauline Danforth, Arthur Hice and 
Bruce Simonds were elected directors. 


Mieczyslaw Munz With 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Mieczyslaw Munz has been engaged to 
appear as soloist with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in the regular subscription series on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 20 and 21, Ossip Gabrilowitsch con- 
ducting. 
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GOLDSAND 


THE FAMOUS VIENNESE PIANIST 
AFTER HIS NEW YORK RECITAL AT THE TOWN HALL ; 4 Pea 





Siorid | 


ON JANUARY 28th, 1931, HAILED AS 








| “ONE OF.THE FINEST 
PIANISTS NOW PLAYING 
IN PUBLIC” 





“Played the Minuet 
from Mozart’s E flat 
Symphony ravishing- 


” 


ly.” 
Jerome D. Bohm, New York 
Herald Tribune, Jan. 29, 1931. 


“He is a charming 
musician, earnest, sin- 
cere and interesting.”- 


Grena Bennett, New York 


American, Jan. 29, 1931. 








“Virtuosity to any extent demanded - poetical, facile, sensi- 
tive - sense of fire and speed and rhythm - not many pianists 
would follow him triumphantly - youthful charm, sentimen- 
tality, sparkle and elegance of performance were special fea- 
tures of the concert.”- Olin Downes, New York Times, Jan. 29, 1931. 


“Played in a marvelous manner - his reading was of rare 
beauty in its display of exquisite tonal gradations, shimmering 


nuance and sparkling dynamic effects.”- 
New York Sun, Jan. 29, 1931. 


“An artist of genuine gifts.”- 
New York Evening Journal, Jan. 29, 1931. 


“There is much in his playing to set him apart - he has rare 
poetic sensitiveness, a brilliant technique capable of the most 


delightful tone shadings - many encores were given.”- 
New York Evening Post, Jan. 29, 1931. 











NEXT NEW YORK RECITAL—CARNEGIE HALL, SUNDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 22, 
AT 3:00 O’CLOCK 














MANAGEMENT: 


HAENSEL & JONES 


113 West 57th Street, New York 
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Music 


By Samuel Chotzinoff 


An Extraordinary Pianist 

,fand, a youth of fifteen or sixteen 
!came over from Vienna, gave a piano 
wecital at the Town Hall and almost 
| immediately departed for home. At, 
‘ this recital Master Goldsand, a gawky, | 
| self-conscious lad, played in a highly 
,interesting but immature fashion, 
; quite natural to his age. His tech- 


' nical equipment was, however, excep- | 
| tlonal, and when he dealt with the | 
| mysic of Schubert he seemed to be a 
i true Viennese, possessing the legend- | 
ary Austrian flair for rhythm and for | 
‘sentiment that was both poetical and 
| whimsical. 

Last night the eighteen or nine- 
| teert-year-old Mr. Goldsand appeared 
| again in recital at the Town Hall, and 
| before his concert was half over he 
L|had proved himself one of the finest 
i pianists now playing in public. With 
{no trace Icft of his former man- | 
; Herisms, the young artist played | 
a ostentation a program con- ; 
‘} sisting of four choral preludes and | 
| the violin chaconne (arranged for | 
j the left hand by Brahms) of Bath: | 
: Chopin's “Don Juan” variations, opus | 
12, and a group of piéées by Palm-j; 

gren, Debussy, -Prokoffieff; Schvoen- 
| berg and Stravinsky. 

The significance of Mr. Goldsand | 
| lies in the fact, that though he plays | 
| the piano in a most legitimate fashion 
the plays.like-no one else. His tech- 
{nique is dazzling, all the more so 
| because it is not aggressive; his tone 
{is clean ana@ warm, and, like the 
me energy, it is never forced | 

As regards phrasing and dynamics, he | 
{seems invariably to do the right, the 
| beautiful, things. All these qualities 
1Mr. Goldsand shares with many of 
jhis fellow artists, but he is excep- 

tional in that he never taxes his 
piano and is quite content to put up 
{with its limitations, Thus, while he 
{does not overpower you with tre- 
mendous sonorities, his scale of dy- 
hamics is so evenly proportioned to 
his physical powers, that the rather 
miniature scale upon ‘which he works 
is. for the time completely. satisfying. 
In pianissimo playing Mr. Goldsangd } 
is without an equal, and the effects | 
he managed In soft passages were ! 
quite new to me, } 

His interpretations last night were | 
extremely simple emotionally, and for 
that reason vastly more affecting than 
the usual soul-searching of virtuosi 
At .times, as in the “Danse Russe,” 
from Stravinsky’s ‘“Petrouchka.” one 
was’ conscious of am overrefinement 
of sentiment and line. But even here 
the pianist succeeded in imposing on 
us by reason of his.charm and sin- | 
cerity., Taken all in all, Mr. Gold-: 


sand a first-rate artist who has. 
ome new to 0 us. 
























































GOLDSAND USES AND ENDORSES THE MASON AND HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 
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Georgia Stark Triumphs in 
Emergency 
“Rigoletto, presented by the Civic Grand 
Opera Association of Hollywood at Wilshire- 
Ebell Theater last night (January 14) offer- 
ed an unusual bit of drama that was not in 
the libretto The prima donna, Bernice 


GEORGIA STARK 


Van suddenly taken ill, and 


into her shoes at 


Gelder, was 
Georgia Stark stepped 
literally a moment’s notice, singing the role 
with exceptional success and acclaim. Miss 
Stark came to listen, and sat through the 
first act as a member of the audience. As 
the prima donna does not appear during the 
short first act, no difficulty was apparent 
but the curtain had hardly descended when 
Miss Stark was paged. And a few moments 
later the illness of Miss Van Gelder and the 
substitution of Miss Stark were drama 
tically announced.” 

The foregoing excerpt from the Holywood 
News of January 15 is self-explanatory, 
telling in no uncertain terms of the success 
scored by Miss Stark in an emergency. 
Che critic of the News continued his eulogy 
of the young artist in part as follows: 
“Georgia Stark has sung the role before 
and proved herself throughly familiar with 
it. The lack of rehearsal was not in the 
least apparent. Her Caro Nome was exqui- 
sitely handled, and called forth enthusiasm 
lier voice throughout showed sweetness, ap 
peal and technic, and her interpretation was 
excellent. No hint of the remarkable circum- 
stances di sturbed her poise and stage 
presence.’ 

According to the Hollywood Daily Cit 
izen, “Miss Stark stepped into the role and 
gave a performance that for sheer beauty of 
and lack of nervousness in the 
emergency, has been 
Times critic wrote of 
of Miss Stark’s art as follows 
Every note she sang was complimented with 
that silence which an audience only gives 
when it ts keenly interested. She is a super- 
lative Gilda because of her truly lovely 
singing, her youth and her unfeigned mod 
esty. She met the tremendous test with 
ability and poise, which would have done 
redit to the greatest opera stars.” 

Other dailies published equally splendid 
tributes to the art of this young coloratura, 
but space exigencies prevent publishing ex- 
cerpts from any more of the reviews. 

\nother recent engagement which resulted 

a real triumph for Miss Stark was her 
| with the Los Angeles 


voice, pose 


face of the seldom 
equalled here.” The 
his impression 


appearance as soloist 


MUSICAL 


Philharmonic Orchestra on January 11. To 
quote the Los Angeles Times: “Georgia 
Stark sang the Shadow Song from Dinorah, 
the Polonaise from Mignon and the Waltz 
song from Romeo and Juliette ‘to the queen’s 
taste.’”” The Los Angeles Evening Herald 
contended that “Miss Stark was entirely 
equal to the demands and added laurels to her 
already extending fame, seeming to have that 
flexibility which can bend all forms of vocal 
expression with grace and that brilliance 
which is lifting in its colorful flights.” “If 
American cities gave opera, there would be 
a field for such a singer as Miss Stark,” 
said the reviewer of the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer. 

In addition to the foregoing, Miss Stark 
filled a number of other engagements during 
January, among them the following: 6, 13, 
20, 27, broadcast over KECA; 9, 15, 22, 29, 
KFI; 23, appeared in excerpts from Rigo- 
letto (in costume) at the Hotel Huntington, 
Pasadena; 25, soloist St. Cecelia Mass in 
Dawney, Cal. February 1, Miss Stark was 
guest soloist at Temple Baptist Church; 
lebruary 8, she appeared in concert with 
an eighty piece orchestra at Wilshire Ebell 
Theater, and on February 10 she was soloist 
with the Women’s Chorus of Monronia. 


Estelle Liebling Studio Notes 


Beatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, sang at the 
Sunday night concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on December 14, and again on 
Sunday evening, January 11. 

Wilma Miller, soprano, and Devora Nad- 
worney, contralto, were the soloists at the 
Inaugural Ball in Scranton, Pa., on January 
7. Paul Cadieux, leading tenor of Artists 
and Models, sang at a benefit given by the 
Godmothers’ League on January 5. Frances 
Sebel, soprano, and Louis Barsoni, baritone, 
were the soloists at the Jewish Club, in the 
Royale Hotel, on January 4, and Miss Sebel 
sang for the Home for the Aged in 

Yonkers on December 14. Melvena Pass- 
more, coloratura soprano, was the soloist at 
the annual meeting of the Brooklyn Federa- 
tion of Jewish Charities on January 18. 

3eatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano, 
Sara Jane, dancer of Bally-hoo, sang and 
danced, respectively, at a benefit for the 
French Day Nursery held at Pierre’s on De- 
cember 28. Rosemary, coloratura soprano, 
left on December 26 for a six weeks’ Publix 
Tour to the Coast. Gertrude Wieder, con- 
tralto, sang at the Dutch Treat Club on De- 
cember 23. Merriam Fields, soprano, was 
one of the soloists at Mecca Temple, for the 
Home for the Aged, on December 21. Elis 
Gergely, soprano, gave a program of Hunga- 
rian songs over Station WOR on December 
28 

The Misses Louise Sellergren, 
Rickman, Helen Greenfield, 
and Lydia Luck have been 
\born show, Babes in Toyland, and Celia 
Branz, contralto, was one of the soloists on 
the Victor Hour on December 24. Sue Read, 
soprano, sang over Station WABC, on the 
lrue Story Hour, on December 5. 

Devora Nadworney, contralto, was the so- 
loist at the Orpheus Club in Newark, on 
December 4 Selle Chanson, soprano, sang 
over Station WPCH on January 10, on 
the Jewish Federation Hour. Dorothy Mil- 


ee 


and 


Caroline 
Dorothy Mae 
singing in the 
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ler, soprano, Celia Branz, contralto, and 
Betty Poulus, contralto, all had leading parts 
in the Christmas show at the Roxy Thea- 
tre. Helen Sada, soprano, sang Josephine in 
Pinafore at the Roxy Theatre, during the 
week of December 19. Lois Hood, soprano, 
has joined the ensemble of the Roxy Theater. 

All of the above are products of the Estelle 
Liebling studio. 


Steschenko in Demand on Both 


Sides of Atlantic 


Ivan Steschenko, bass, now in his third 
season with the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company, sang, during the 1930 portion of 


Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt 


VAN STESCHENKO 


as Boris Godounoff 


this season, in Aida, Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame, Gianni Schicchi, Boris Godounoff and 
Thais. During 1931 he has already appeared 
in Lohengrin and is scheduled to sing in 
Rigoletto, Faust, Carmen, Tannhauser and 
the American premiere of Wozzek, Stokow- 
ski conducting. After this Mr. Steschenko 
will sail for France, where he has been en- 
gaged to sing in Boris Godounoff and Prince 
Igor with the Russian Opera of Prince Tere- 
telli. Mr. Steschenko will spend the month 
of May with the Russian Opera, and then 
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will make an extensive European opera 
and concert tour. 


Hanna Brocks in Demand 


Hanna Brocks held successful summer 
classes in both Bedford, Pa., and Kingston, 
N. Y. several seasons ago, and now both 
places would like to have her back. But Miss 
Brocks has not yet decided on her plans. 

T. F. Comerford, editor of the Kingston 
Daily Leader, wrote Miss Brocks as follows: 
“T am always glad to hear from you, or of 
you, and to know that you are going along 
well and that you are still as wrapt up in 
your art, your singing, your teaching and 
your recitals, as you always have been. 
You are a true artist and a very remark- 
able young woman. No wonder you have 
a big following. Some time you will again 
find it desirable to spend another summer 
at Rosendale or up in this section. You 
have many friends and admirers in this 
section.” 

Dorothy G. Bortz, a pupil in Bedford, 
writes: “When are you coming back to 
Bedford? We sure want and miss you. | 
certainly hope you will decide to come back 
to Bedford again . . . The sooner the better.” 


Walter Mills on WJZ 


Walter Mills, American baritone, has been 
booked by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany to give a series of weekly recitals over 
Station WJZ beginning March 3 and -con- 
tinuing through June. His concert engage- 
ments include Albany, Birmingham, Potts- 
town, Richmond, Spartanburg, Columbia, 
New Brighton, Davenport and Chicago. 











J.BEEK 


NETHERLAND 
CONCERT BUREAU 
Noordeinde 39 The Hague 


Organizes tours throughout the whole of 
Europe. Manages introductory recitals at 
the lowest prices. 


Own subscription concerts in 32 towns of 
Holland. 
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Frederick GUNSTER 


Forwarding Address: c/o Musical Courier, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
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MALATESTA 


BARITONE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


VOICE PLACING—COACHING—OPERA—CONCERT 
Studio: 215 West 88th Street, New York City 


Tel. SChuyler 4-6390 











LEONORA CORONA 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


..sang with opulence and sympathy....fine full toned voice.” 


—N. Y. American. 
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PIANIST 


Management: 


NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
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Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 


take pleasure in announcing 
The First American Tour of the 


Great American Tenor 


Baiward Tweets 


During the past eight years Mr. Papania 








has appeared in all the most important Opera 
Houses of Europe, taking the leading roles 





in thirty-six performances during one season. 


In the role of “Riccolo Marat” he sang under the direction of Mascagni at the Costanzi in Rome, 
Massimo of Palermo, Verdi of Trieste, Fenice of Venice and as “Ernani” in Vienna; “Aida” at the 
National Opera in Munich, Bavaria, “Forza del Destino” at Nuremburg and at the Royal Opera 
of Cairo. 





“Papania is possessor of an exuberant joyful 
voice. He won a great victory.”—Tempo, Rome. 

“A voice, ardent, powerful and voluminous.— 
His victory was complete.” —Piccolo, Rome. 





“An artist gifted with a strong, rich and sonor- 
ous voice. He revealed such power and fire as to 
seem a dangerous rival for Lazaro.” 

—Tribuna, Rome. 

“Papania gathers laurels nightly.” —Capri. 

“His powerful voice, artistic singing and drama- 
tic ability make him a tremendous success.” 

—Giornale dell’Emilia, Capri. 

“Remarkable and sympathetic vocal talents.” 

—Corriere della Sera, Milan. 
“Papania was wonderful and a real revelation.” 
Sole, Milan. 

“A masculine voice, now deep, now extremely 
soft and melodious—an artist with rare vocal tal- 
ents and intensity of feeling.” —J/talia. 

“Remarkable artistic temperament, a voice of 
great power and beauty, which brought unanimous 
applause.” —Popolo d'Italia. 











Mascagni, World famous composer of Cavalleria Rusticana and conductor—and Papania, his favorite tenor 


Mr. Papania will make his American Debut during the season 1931-32 


A limited number of engagements now being arranged 


Address: Exclusive Management Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
33 West 42nd St., New York City—5525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 
Established 1905 “The House of Personal Service” 
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Charles Kreshover, New English 


Conductor, 


A Sunday afternoon “Celebrity” concert at 
the Albert Hall—the London Symphony Or- 
chestra’s program already announced—and 
the visiting conductor fell ill. Such was the 
critical situation when an English conductor 
bravely stepped into the breach, and under- 
took to present the same program at forty- 
eight hours notice—with one rehearsal only 
with the orchestra, and about an hour’s talk 
at the piano with the solo pianist. Thus did 
Charles Kreshover brilliantly present a tax- 


1RLES KRESHOVER 
ing program containing the Tannhauser over- 
ture, Tschaikowsky’s theme and variations, a 
Rachmaninoff concerto and Strauss’ great 
tone poem, Death and Transfiguration—a 
feat fully appreciated by the audience 
Chat he came through the ordeal with fly- 
ing colors was shown in the next day’s press. 
Success” made a 
Daily Mail. “A 
Daily Sketch 
with a gift 


‘Charles Kresho 
striking 
Courageous 
named him; “a 
for interpretatior was the impression of 
the News-Chronicle critic, while the Even 
ing Ste _ ard described him as a young musi- 
cian who ° knows his job and great 
promise 
\ slight dark 
somewhat belies 


ver's 
headline in the 
Conductor,” the 


sound musician 


showed 


calm manner 
the ardent zest which is the 
temperament, Charles 
long schooling in the 
grounds for a conductor 
reallly counts, as a member of first- 
stras. He was formerly a violin 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra and 

experience in the 
and in the 


man, whose 


keynote of his musical 
Kreshover 
best of all 


has had a 
traming 
who 
rate 
ist in the 


orche 
had twelve years 
a Company, 
Orchestra 
cherished the desire to com 
mand an orchestra desire first encouraged 
by Sir Henry Wood when he studied under 
him some years ago at the Royal Academy 
of Music in London More recently he 
Felix Weingartner’s master class at 
and there acquired an extensive reper- 
specializing in the Beethoven and 
Brahms whose interpretation 
acknowledged master. 
recommendation from 
ie conclusion of his studies, 
wrote that “he has made remarkable 

progress, and has done excellent work both 
during the term and in the final concerts.” 
His two appearances in command of the 
I Symphony Orchestra 
lent press commendations 

Charles Kreshover commands his own 
New Chamber Orchestra, made up of chosen 
leading London players. His recent chamber 
Aeolian Hall on December 19, 
1 with unanimous praise 


received 
press 


am Oper Beech 


vears he 


ned 
ae 
Basle 
tory, 
symphonies, ot 
Weingartner is an 
He received a hearty 
gartner at tl 


Basle received excel- 


concert at the 
10% 
bYoU was 
both audience and 


ram containing three symphonies, 


Comes to the Rescue 


Haydn in D major, Mozart in G minor, and 
a first performance in England of a Chamber 
Symphony by Paul Juon, the conductor dis- 
played “no showmanship tricks” (Daily 
Sketch) but “his technic at once exhibited 
experience, and he was delightfully free from 
mannerisms, giving that clear beat which any 
instrumental body so much appreciates” 
(Era). Ernest Newman wrote: “He shaped 
very well as a conductor in a Haydn sym- 
phony,” while H. Fox Strangeways, the critic 
of the Sunday Observer, also received a 
good impression from the performance. He 
commented: “The playing of the Haydn sym- 
phony was neat, and had life in it. Balance 
sounded excellent and there was discipline in 
the playing which Charles Kreshover con- 
ducted.” Here is an artist worth watching. 


Cleveland Welcomes Arbos 


as Guest Conductor 


CLeveLAND, On1o.—E. Fernandez Arbos, 
composer-conductor, directed the twelfth con- 
cert of the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, in 
the absence of Nikolai Sokoloff, who is spend- 
ing his mid-winter vacation in New York. 

The program began with Beethoven’s 
Coriolanus overture, conducted without score, 
as was also the Haydn symphony that fol- 
lowed. Both were distinguished by a flexi- 
bility of phrase which in the overture made 
for tremendous contrasts and in the sym- 
phony for a lightness and gayety that were 
most infectious. Tschaikowsky’s Francesca 
da Rimini, in thrilling contrast, established 
a mood of storm, nerve-racking fear, and 
intense emotion. Orchestra and conductor 
seemed animated by identical moods—the re- 
sult a euphony that compelled a complete 
absorption on the part of the audience. 

Spanish composers furnished the program’s 
second half—De Falla, Granados, and Al- 
heniz transcribed and orchestrated by Arbos. 
Dance movements and graceful Andalusian 
airs were the substance, exquisite rhythmic 
turns and unexpected cadences forming the 
charming content. 

Chamber music of the same week in- 
cluded the annual concert of the London 
String Quartet, heard to great advantage 
in the new hall of the Cleveland Medical 
Library, with a program consisting of the 
Beethoven Quartet in D major, opus 18; the 
Brahms Quartet in C minor and, as an in- 
terlude in less serious vein, a quartet dedi- 
cated to these four players of stringed instru- 
ments by John B. McEwen, played here for 
the first time. Its three movements are ex- 
pressively entitled Allegro, The Lighthouse, 
Andante, The Dunes and Vivace, “an old 
woman scraping the fiddle.” 

The debut of Ruth Williams, a young 
Cleveland soprano, was welcomed with in- 
terest by a large and discriminative audience. 
Among the songs from Italian, French and 
English composers, one noted with especial 
pleasure two by Paul Katz, a young local 
composer, conceived with modern spirit but 
welcome to the singer, and enjoyed by the 
audience. The lyrics, “Like a White Candle” 
and “My Love Should Be Silent,” are sig- 
nificantly set to unaffected and sympathetic 


musical lines. A. Bi 


Chamlee in Busy Season 
Mario Chamlee, tenor, opened his Ameri- 
December 28 with a charity 

Plaza, New York, for the 
Italian Welfare League. The 
successful, and $7,000 was 


can season on 
concert at the 
benefit of the 
concert was very 
realized. 

On January 5 Mr. Chamlee received an 
ovation at his appearance in Winnetka, IIL, 
a fashionable suburb of Chicago. He dupli- 
cated this success in Chicago on January 8 
when he sang at the Blackstone Hotel. An 
engagement with the Chaminade Club, 
Brooklyn, January 14, followed. On Janu- 
ary 15 and 16 he sang as tenor soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Toscanini conducting, in Verdi’s Requiem. 
marked by and presented to him by Tos- 
canini 

Mr. Chamlee 
with an 


opened a tour of Canada 
engagement in Ottawa on January 








Pianist 


Accompanist for Marion Talley, 


Crooks. 
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Coach 

Emma 

Marshall, Elsa Alsen, Edwin Swain, Francis Rogers, William Simmons, Richard 
Available for Teaching (Piano and Theory )—Coaching. 


Studio: 325 West 86th Street, New York City 
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Accompanist 


Otero, Thalia Sabieneva, Everett 
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20. Concerts in Princeton, N. J., and Buf- 
falo, N. Y., are next scheduled. On March 
5 the tenor makes his third appearance in 
Chicago. Mr. Chamlee will then sail for 
Paris for a brief stay before beginning his 
summer operatic season in Ravinia and with 
the San Francisco and Angeles opera 
companies. 


Los 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Notes 

Of first importance at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music was the faculty recital on 
January 19 which was given by Karin 
Dayas, pianist and Robert Perutz, violinist. 
The American premiere of Busoni’s Sonata, 
opus 36, given at this recital, aroused much 
interest. 

On January 19 Etelka Evans, head of the 
history of music department, began a series 
of eighteen illustrated lectures devoted to 
the philosophical, psychological, poetical and 
musical analysis of the Wagnerian dramas. 
The themes are illustrated at the piano by 
Mrs. Chas. E. Evans. Six of these lectures 
will be devoted to Wagner’s ag ta and 
one to Tristan and Isolde. The sad a 
is to be presented in March by the German 
Grand Opera Company. 

On January 23 the Garret Players, the 
dramatic organization of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, presented a revival of 
Sardou’s three-act comedy, A Scrap of Pa 
per, under the direction of Gladys Criswell, 
head of the dramatic art department in the 
concert hall of the Conservatory. The Gar- 
ret Players will offer two more plays dur 
ing the season, one in February and the other 
in April. 

Ruth Munzesheimer, soprano, and pupil of 
Mary Ann Kaufmann Brown, assisted by an 
instrumental trio composed of Warner 

Galombeck, violinist and pupil of Jean ten 
fave; Veronica Frank, cellist and pupil of 
Karl Kirksmith and Norma Kinchelo, pianist 
and pupil of Dr. Karol Liszniewski, gave a 
recital on January 26. 

A piano recital by Karin 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music faculty, 
January 27, in Concert Hall, was an event 
of interest. This was Dayas’ third appear- 
ance in Concert Hall within a comparatively 
short time, for ths gifted pianist has shared 
honors recently on two programs devoted to 
evenings of sonatas for piano and _ violin, 
with Robert Perutz, and Stefan Sopkin. 

Leo Paalz was honored at the annual 
Founder's day celebration of Phi Mu Alpha 
Fraternity of America, Sinfonia, when a 
group of American born composers were 
featured at the celebration held at Vernon 
Manor, aller 26. Two of the composi- 
tions were dedicated to him—George A. 
Leighton’s Bourree in E minor and Carl 
Hugo Grimm’s Orientale, which were pre- 
sented with two compositions of Charles 
Wakefield Cadman—To a Vanishing Race 
and To a Comedian. Peter ‘Froehlich, Jr., 
gave the analytical notes of this interesting 
group of piano solos. 


Dayas of the 


University of Miami Symphony 
Draws Big Crowd 

Miami, Fra.—The University of Miami 
Svmphony Orchestra, directed by Arnold 
Volpe, drew an even larger audience yester- 
day afternoon than it has on previous pro 

grams. 

George Morgan, baritone, was soloist and 
won full approbation of his hearers. Mr. 
Morgan’s voice is rich and sonorous through- 
out its entire range. Especially in the arioso, 
Dank Sei dir Herr, by Handel, was his great 
hreath control and absence of effort shown 
to advantage. The singer reached a high 
point in expression in the aria, Vision Fugi- 
tive from Herodiade by Massenet, which was 
repeated in response to insistent applause. 

The orchestra opened the program with the 
overture Oberon by Weber. It was beauti- 
fully played, bringing out the happy charac- 
ter of the fairy opera. 

The symphony From the New World by 
Dvorak, = given a stirring musical unfold: 
ing. Mr. Volpe continues to fascinate with 
his command of the orchestral body which 
seems to respond to his every desire in inter- 
pretation. This decidedly American composi- 
tion is rich musically and completely sincere 
In all the three movements the poetry and 
drama was portrayed delightfully. 

The Nutcracker Suite by Tschaikowsky 
was the closing number. Unlike the com- 
poser’s other melancholy works, this is 
written in an unusually happy vein, being 
originally written as the music for a ballet. 
All five interesting numbers of this suite 
were played in such a fashion as to convince 
the audience of the ability of this group to 
“paint” sincere musical pictures 


More Praise for Littau 
A German paper, the Daily Omaha Tri- 
bune (Tagliche Omaha Tribiine), printed an 
exceedingly interesting and musicianly re- 
port of a recent appearance of Joseph Lit- 
tau as conductor of the Omaha Symphony 
Orchestra. This report, briefly para- 
phrased, says that “Omaha has received 
Littau with flying flags. On his appearance 
on the platform he was greeted with loud 
cheers, and at the end of the first piece on 


ebruary 14, 


DAN GRIDLEY, 
soloists who will sing at the per- 
formance on March 8 by The Friends of 
Music of St. John’s Passion, under the direc- 
tion of Bodansky. 


one of the 


the program, the applause rose to enthusi- 
asm. As a matter of interest to our new 
director, and of import for the future of our 
symphony orchestra, these facts are joy- 
fully reported. 

‘That Littau knows what he wants was 
shown by the choice of his program, in 
which three compositions had already been 
performed by Harmati. It shows great wis- 
dom on the part of the new director to have 
chosen these works, since only in this way 
is he able to make an immediate appeal to 
his public and the orchestra become pro- 
ficient in their performance. The Oberon 
overture was splendidly played, and Lit- 
tau and the orchestra were deserving in 
every particular of the enthusiastic applause 
by which it was greeted. Schumann’s Un- 
finished Symphony was played in a manner 
that reached the heart of the audience. The 
production was fine and clear, and gave evi- 
dence of Littau’s complete artistic under- 
standing of the score. 

“The composition by Charles T. Griffes, 
Evening on the Lake, which was played for 
the first time, proved to be exquisitely light 
and atmospheric. It was splendidly inter- 
preted by Littau and his orchestra. At the 
end of the concert Littau presented Liszt's 
Preludes, which proved to be a splendid cli- 
max, and in which the orchestra followed 
Littau’s intentions with force and verve. 
Throughout the concert the sympathetic per- 
sonality of the director showed itself as an 
addition to his artistic efficiency and for the 
impression made by the music on the public.” 


Newark Music Foundation 
Contest Winner 


Frank Ricciardi, 
of Enrico Rosati, 


baritone and artist pupi! 
was the winner of the 
contest sponsored by the Newark (N. J.) 
Music Foundation. Mr. Ricciardi won over 
twenty-six other contestants and will be solo- 
ist with the Newark Symphony on March 1. 
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Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 


Present for Season 1931-32 


4 Rita Orville 


“Whose singing actually recalled Melba’s and Tetrazzini’s.” 
New York Telegram 


“Further she met the exacting demand of phonetics in four lan- 
guages well. Her range is large and she sang with much understand- 
ing and feeling.” New York Times 


“Holds audience spellbound.” Dubuque, la. 


White Photo Elzin Photo 


“p 5 *\-o 
any citifu ] ly ‘i F melike 
With t < " e \yanit S N y 4 
N, y. Top Per. cS 7 «s brill! eS 
lesram & purity: 

“Thorough understanding, exact- © “Excellent pianissimo—artistic 
ness and exceptional tone quality.” a » voice culture.” 
N. Y. Staats-Zietung ~ ¥ a N. Y. Staats-Zeitung 


sé 


VOic 2 
PoWey a 


“A voice of great range and volume, warm and ex- 


pressive and with ample color.” 
N. Y: Staats-Zeitung 


“A singer who deals intelligently with interpretative 
problems.” Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


Miss Orville’s Fall Tour 


has duplicated her previous unusual success 


© Elzin Photo 


Miss Orville begins this month a Transcontinental Tour covering New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North and South Dakota and Michigan. 
Season 1931-32 now booking. Please wire for few remaining available dates 


NEXT NEW YORK APPEARANCE NOVEMBER,’ 1931 


Address: Exclusive Management Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
33 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 5525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, III. 


The House of Personal Service 
Established 1905 
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MARTINELLI 


MUSICAL 


GIVES 


DEVELOPMENT 


Metropolitan tenor con- 
vinced that opera is in 
no dafiger of disappear- 
ing— 

Believes success of opera 
limited to places where 
there is a “cosmopolitan 
audience’ — 


PHS HIS threatened early demise of opera 
i] ontinues t liscussed The scoffers 
and) «modern who see in operatic 

rm notl 
at it cannot Ii have 


denunciation ot 


urdity, and who believe 
been loud in their 
Others, who take a 

the matter, ques 
they say, there 
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more conservative 1CW 
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view of the fact 
attend per 


still room for doubt 


that large audiences continue to 


formances opera in America and els¢ 
came jut flatly 
» with pinion that so 
public that could be 
1 opera, Opera was in 
no danger of dissolution, and other important 
have agreed with him. It occurred 
that it would not be 
with one of the oper 
upon this highly im 
man chosen for the 
rview was Martinelli 
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» consult 
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S operatic 

immediately 

wered” by Tos 

? selected to sing the role 

nson in The Girl of the Golden West 

Since that time Martinelli has sung in most 
leading opera houses of the world 

artinelli is convinced that opera is in 

ger of disappearing. It will always, 

be the pleasure of the aristocracy 

must, 


and 
oscanini 


and w: 


eral public as well. It 


, in the future as in the past, have 
support. In many of its features it 
a pleasure for society, but it is also a 
leasure for all music lovers, and the 
seats and the standing room are as 
be filled as the parterre boxes. 

On the other hand, Martinelli limits the 
success of opera to places where there is 
smopolitan audience. In 
speaking of this it that the great 

r was thinking rather of cosmopolitan 
\merican audiences than of those of Europe 
Whe Metropolitan Opera Company, he 
ays, goes to some city outside of New York 

re the population is not cosmopolitan 
pertormance is given, and audiences 
en to it more out of curiosity than for 

e pleasure from it. 

rt that the matter of 
question, and Mr 
whether he thought 
| be in the language of the people 
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GIOVANNI MARTINELLI, 
wor of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


French artists singing in Italian, and Amer- 
ican artists singing in Italian, French: and 
German, as well as in English, but in spite of 
Mr. Martinelli is not convinced that 
English would, for the present, be the lan- 
guage for opera in America 

He did, however, in this connection make 
an important suggestion. He said that, after 
all, it was not the arias of the Italian operas 
that were objectionable when sung in Ital- 
an. The arias, as he said, were generally 
so constructed that it was impossible in any 
vent to understand many of the words, es 
pecially when sung by women. The articula 
tion, or the register, or whatever it is, pre 
vented women from making the words of 
their songs understandable. With the men 
there might be a little more understanding, 
but Mr. Martinelli insisted that the words 
f the arias lend so little to a comprehension 
of the plot of the opera that they might 
vell be considered negligible 

His suggestion was that, 
sung in America in Italian or French, the 
recitatives should be sung in English. In 
this way the dull part of the opera would be 
enlivened. He gave it as his opinion that 
\merican audiences fully enjoyed the melodi 
ortions of the operas they heard, but wer« 
only annoyed by the recitatives being in a 
which they could not understand 
his seems to be a common-sense point of 
iew. The recitatives, at least in some operas, 
ire of high importance. Mr. Martinelli men- 


this 


even in opera 


languag 


tioned especially the Marriage of Figaro, 
where an understanding of the words must 
inevitably add to the pleasure to be derived 
from the work as a whole. 

“And,” he said, laughing, “what difference 
does it make if the singer sings English im- 
perfectly, even with an accent? The English 
words might be understood, and the accent 
would do no special harm.” 

In this connection he mentioned that some 
years ago when he had not been long in 
this country, he sang in the Metropolitan 
production of Oberon, which was given in 
English. He said his knowledge of English 
at the time was very slight indeed. How- 
ever, he need not be so modest about it, for 
his singing of English was highly com 
mended. It often happens that English is 
actually better sung by foreign artists who 
give careful study to the articulation than by 
those whose native tongue it is. 

The question of language however, im- 
portant as it certainly is, does not seem to 
Mr. Martinelli as serious as the problem 
of opera's future development. “The pub- 
lic,” he said, “goes to the opera house to 
singing. Its attention is directed to- 
wards the characters on the stage. Even 
in operas in which the orchestra score is 
of great importance the majority of people 
cannot successfully divert their attention 
from the stage and the singers. They, many 
of them, are not sufficiently educated for 
that, and if they want orchestra music they 


hear 


His VIEws 
OF 


14, 


ON 
OPERA 


Thinks it unwise to give 
all American perform- 
ances in vernacular but 
suggests recitatives be 


sung in English— 


Music of opera must be 
modernized to progress 
with the times. 


February i937 


prefer it in the concert hall where they can 
see the orchestra. The eye as well as the 
ear is attracted in opera, and what the eye 
sees holds the major part of the attention. 
When characters are on the stage one is 
interested in what they have to say, their 
ideas, their moods, and the connection that 
they have with the plot, their joys and sor- 
rows. 

“At the same time,” continued Mr. Mar- 
tinelli, “the operas of Wagner, of Debussy 
and others have shown us that the music of 
opera must be modernized. No doubt the 
older operas still seem to us delightful, but 
sooner or later there must come a time when 
they will be old-fashioned, and in opera as 
in everything else, there must naturally be 
an advance. 

“This does not mean, however, that this 
advance shall take the music entirely away 
from the voices and put it entirely into the 
orchestra. When Wagner’s music was first 
heard, the large part given to the orchestra 
created the impression that the voices had 
nothing to sing. We have gradually discov- 
ered that the vocal parts in the Wagnerian 
operas are of great importance and beauty. 

“In Debussy’s Pelleas, however, though one 
recognizes it as an artistic achievement of un- 
doubted greatness, one feels that the voices 
are not treated in a manner which sufficiently 
holds the attention of the public. The opera, 
probably for this reason, does not consistently 
remain in the repertory. 

“Puccini had made distinct forward strides 
in the matter of the combination of vocal 
and ‘instrumental expressiveness. He was 
not always at his best. The Girl of the 
Golden West—although I must say I have 
a great affection for it because it was the 
opera which first brqught. me success—I rec- 
ognize is not as rich in melody as some of 
the same composer’s other works. Turandot, 
too, is more spectacular than melodic.” 

It was suggested to Mr. Martinelli that 
one might, generally speaking, judge of the 
probable success of an opera by the amount 
of music which might be quoted from it in 
the way of excerpts. Mr. Martinelli laughed. 

“Yes,” he said, “that is certainly true. I 
remember when I first came to America I 
had the privilege of being selected as a 
Victor artist. When any new work was 
given, the Victor people would always ap- 
proach me as to how much there might be 
in it that could be ‘canned.’ 

“And when we think back over all of 
the operas that are known and have lived, 
we find that this is almost always so, that 
those which have succeeded, and which con- 
tinue constantly in the repertory, contain 
many passages which are separately beauti- 
ful and which may be recorded. It seems to 
be a historical fact, in so far as one is able 
to judge, that the operas which have dis- 
appeared from the repertory lacked this 
wealth of beauty. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
opera of the future must continue with the 

(Continued on page 20) 

















Window display of 


Josephine Forsyth’s 


musical setting of the 


LORD’S PRAYER 


at Lyon & Healy, Cleveland, Ohio 


Edwin Arthur Kraft, concert organist of 

made 

of Miss Forsyth’s composition for mixed quartet with organ 

accompaniment, male chorus, and for two part chorus. 
Published by G. Schirmer, Inc. 

(Above Miss Forsyth’s picture is seen certificate of appre- 

ciation presented her by American Legion which has adopted 


thedral, Cleveland, 


has 


Trinity Ca- 


several choral arrangements 








this number for inclusion in their Sacred Ritual.) 
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Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
Announce for Season 1931-32 


America’s Greatest 
Wagnerian Interpreter 


RALPH 
LEOPOLD 


Seventh Trancontinental 
tour in progress 





Photo by Morse, N. Y. 





Dear Mr. Leopold: 
I have just receive our two Wagner transcriptions for the piano and beg to congratu- 
late you on the charming manner in which you have reproduced the Wagnerian spirit. 


Both of these excerpts combine in happiest fashion the best qualities of a musician and 66 | ] d t ] 9 
pianist. I predict for them a wide circulation among musicians and amateurs. nequa e ona po WwW eT. 


a 
With cordial greetings, ° 
Very sincere’ ly y PB 7. Times 
(Signed) W 2 > 














“Leopold excellent—sympathetic and technically admirable.” 


—Chicago Evening Post 
“One can easily understand why he has been universally 
applauded.” — Philadelphia Record 





“A master of the piano with a command possessed by only the 
Sreatest. —Cleveland Topics 


“A vigorous tone, admirable execution and brilliant technique.” 


—Weashington Post 


“Leopold’s is the hand of a virtuoso.” —san Francisco Call and Post 





’ , ° ° ° 9 
“A pianist possessing, rare poetic gifts. —Montclair, N. J. 





A limited number of dates available for 1931-32 
Next New York Appearance in November, 1931 





Address: Exclusive Management Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
33 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 5525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, III. 


The House of Personal Service 


Established 1905 


STUDIO: 158 WEST 76th STREET, NEW YORK 
Baldwin Piano Duo-Art Records 
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German Pair Show How Dance 
May Be Liberated From Music 


By JOHN ROSENFIELD 

The 1930-31 concert season in Dal- 
las continued its amazing course Fri- 
day night as 3,300 persons crowded 
the auditorium for their first look at 
the bruited art of Harald Kreutzberg 
and Yvonne Georgi, German dancers. 
We have read about them for three 
vears, seining a sea of metaphors for 
a convenient phrase or merely a pat 
word that might classify them in 
our minds. But the essence of their 
genius has remained in the bosom of 
the rhetorical deep, and their per- 
formance Friday night told us why 
They defy labeling. They are mere- 
ly dancers. 

Are Kreutzberg and Georgi mod- 
ernists? Some of their evolutions 
Friday night derived from the pre- 
Isadora ballet. Are they expression- 
ists? There was something in a 
scenario to everything they attemp- 
ted. Are they symbolists? We no- 
ticed many things that were literal 
Are they esoteric? A message is 
hardly a private matter when under- 
stood by 3,300 persons gathered in 
one place. Are they genius? Possi- 
bly. Do they put on a good show? 
Oh, sure 

Kreutzberg and Georgi are modern 
inasmuch as they adopt the latest 
esthetics of the dance Both are 
products of Mary Wigman’'s school 
in Dresden, and this necessitates a 
brief examination of their mentor 
Miss Wigman is presently in New 
York setting the old town by the 
ears with gesticulations, poses, wri- 
things and that have little 
significance to uninitiated. Mary 
Wigman oftenest to the 
rhythmic drums 
and other instruments in an eccen- 
tric battery. Our secondhand infor- 
mation leads us to the specious con- 
clusion that Wigman or Wigmanism 
cult. The doctrine seems to be 
the dance’s declaration of independ- 
music, story or idea. Wig- 
manism releases the human body for 
untranslatable abstractions of line, 
eurve and motion. In short, Mary 
Wigman is the Honegger and An- 
theil of choregraphy 


paces 
the 
dances 


accompaniment of 


is a 


ence of 


Perfectly Intelligible 

Kreutzberg-Georgi art is, 
providentially, not Wigmanism but 
shot through with Wigmanism 
Every conception dangles a concrete 
idea that melts with the 
soon as you think you have grasped 
it And after the performance is 
over you are satisfied that the danc- 
have told 
you have 


The 


touch as 


jers something and 


that 


you 
understood it but 
what it is that they have and 
what it is that you unde can 
not be stated in languages 

that 


upon 


said 


rstand 





It appears to us 
have drawn 
to fill the blank spaces in the 
vocabulary of motion, but 

discarded anything that 
jhas gone before, athletic 
|proficienc y, incisive interpretative 
jskill, movement that follows nature's 
jbeauty, or the wardrobe 
jand spotlights. Instead of confusing 
itheir audience with radicalism, they 
delighted their audience with an 
enlarged power of expressior 

For a 
Kreutzberg 


our enter- 


tainers Wigman- 
tism 
lexisting 

Ih ive not 


such as 


benefits of 


ll their instinctive showman- 


ship, and Georgi are not 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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mountebanks. Everything Friday 
night was composed with sincerity 
and integrity and if they contained 
phenomenal whirls and leaps, the 
spectator lost them in the sum effect 
of the whole dance. And without 
stunts the German dancers man- 
aged to throw the crowd into a con- 
dition and to elicit applause that re- 
quired encores. 

The advance story had it that 
Kreutzberg is the superior dancer 
1f the two. However this may be, he 
is an extraordinary personality, elfin, 
youthful, “roguish, and the most 
omplete embodiment of lyric grace 
that we can remember now that 
Nijinsky is fading from our recol- 
ection. We are dimly aware that 
Kreutzberg accomplished prodigious 
bodily feats, but again we lose the 
bravura effect in general appiration 
of supernal beauty. We can not sub- 
the judgment that Miss 
Georgi is not his equal. She seemed 
to supply the daemon in their joint 
art. She was the power and foree 
to Kreutzberg’s fluency. We found 
extreme enjoyment in everything she 
offered and especially in the Kassan- 
dra number which was filled with 
Attic angularity, pagan mysticism, 
dark forebodings 


scribe to 


Music to the Dance 

And in typical contrast Kreutz- 
berg presented a rare Capriccio of 
Puckish lightness and humor. When 
they danced together they appeared 
to be all that either needed to make 
the entire presentation a thing of 
perfection. Music by Chopin, Cyril 
Scott, Milhaud, Mozart, DeBussy, 
Wieniawski, Ravel, Satie were apt 
accompaniments for most of their 
creations. In their more abstract 
moments they relied upon Wilckens, 
formerly their accompanist, who un- 
doubtedly surrendered to Wigman- 
ism by fitting the music to the 
dance. The egg hatched the hen. 
The accompaniments Friday night 
were played capably by Klaus Billig 
upon a concealed piano. 

The stage was set with a black 
velvet cyclorama which sharpened 
the effects of the costumes in black, 
white, red, silver and blue. Like the 
choregraphy itself, the dress was 
temptingly definitive and actually 
undefinable 

For reasons best known to himself, 
Kreutzberg has shaved his head to 
the baldness of a tired business man, 
ind in this we profess to see a 
method. It suppresses the face; that 
is, the man leaving body alone in the 
consciousness. After saying this we 
hope that his manager doesn’t 
along to explain that Kreutz- 
losing his hair and that the 
shave was the best way out. 


oniy 
ome 
berg is 
close 
Miss Georgi’s art is abetted by an 
Egyptian countenance framed in a 
straight, black, long bob and by a 
body of singular beauty and provo- 
cativeness. Were she in the movies 
the word “‘it’’ might be employed. 
For those interested in the artistic 
flux, we can state that Kreutzberg 
and Georgi established the validity 
of a new influence in dancing. For 
those interested in entertainment 
only we can say that the German 
| pair were a huge and spectacular 


| success 
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Yvonne Gall Soon to Return 


French Soprano, Familiar to Amer- 
ica Through Four Years in Lead- 
ing Roles at Ravinia, to 
Resume Concert Tour of 
This Country in the Spring 


Yvonne Gall, French soprano, who has 

been in Europe since early in the season, 
will soon return to America to continue the 
concert work she began so auspiciously last 
fall. Mlle. Gall has for several years been 
one of the featured artists at Ravinia Park, 
but America did not hear her in 
recital until recently, although 
abroad the soprano is almost as 
well known in concert and ora- 
torio as she is in opera. Mlle. 
Gall is a member of both the 
Paris Grand Opera and L’Op- 
era Comique, and was chosen to 
sing Desdemona in the revival 
of Verdi’s Otello by the former 
company this winter. 

On November 7 Mile. Gall 
scored a great personal and ar- 
tistic success at her New York 
recital debut at Town Hall. 

The soprano was obliged not 

only to repeat part of her regu- 

lar program but to add ten en- 

cores. Even after the last of 

these, the insatiable audience 

called for more—requests for 

arias from Manon, Louise, Tos- 

ca. 
Before the charming French 
artist sailed soon after this, she 
was asked for her impressions 
of New York’s musical offer- 
ings. Mille. Gall is enthusiastic 
about opera as staged by the 
Metropolitan. Leon Rothier, 
Edward Johnson, Lucrezia Bori, 
Rosa Ponselle—Mlle. Gall spoke 
admiringly of them and other 
Metropolitan artists. She add- 
ed, “My admiration for the 
choruses cannot be described! 
ful intonation !” 

The children’s concerts given by the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony also moved Mile. Gall 
to enthusiastic praise. After attending one 
of these programs she exclaimed: 

“Tls ont de la chances—these American 
children. You say — how fortunate — how 
lucky, n’est ce pas? It is one of the finest 
and most helpful of ideas—to thus teach 
music appreciation to children.” 

During the week before she sailed, Mlle. 
Gall was honor guest at a number of social 
affairs in New York. Among them was a 
largely attended reception given by Gretchen 
Dick and Vera Bull Hull, at the Bucking- 
ham Hotel. Among the guests were men 
and women of many nationalities. 


Such beauti- 
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Among those who met Mile. Gall during 
her brief stay in New York were: Maxime 
Mongendre, Winthrop Tryon, William Sulli- 
van, Harrison Potter, Herbert Kaus, Francis 
Perkins and sister, Artur Friedman, Arthur 
Newstead, Robert A. Shaw, Ernest Biardot, 
Edward Johnson, Roland Hinton Perry, 
Daniel Wolfe, Pavel Ludikar, Henry Hadley, 
Johan Quistguaard, Leo Everet, Wm. Has- 
kell, H. F. Dawson, Leonard Liebling, Pierre 
V. R. Key, Marvine Maazel and Olin 
Downes. Also Mr. and Mrs. Alex. Marcuse, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Donon, M. and Mme. 
Leon Rothier, Mr. and Mrs. Mario Chamlee, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Reis, Mr. and Mrs. 
Judson House, Col. and Mrs. Hopkins, Col. 
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YVONNE GALL 


and Mrs. Bauer, Mr. and Mrs. Orin Bastedo, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Good, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Hasselmans, 
and Katherine Bacon, Marie Bren-Kaus, 
Caroline Savidge, Grace Bliss Stewart, 
Martha Miller, Olive Taylor, Marion and 
Flora Bauer, Marie Therese, Jerry Bergh, 
Olova, Hotchkiss, Schnitzer, Proctor, de 
Philipe, Janet Spencer, Povla Frijsh, Fran- 
cesca Peralta, Gladys Swarthout, Nina 
Koshetz, Carlos Salzedo, Edgar Schofield 
and Raphael Diaz, Charles Ray and sister, 
Dr. Jacques Maliniak, Queena Mario, Mrs. 
Clarence Burger, Mrs. Chas. Proctor, Mrs. 
May Fairchild, Cecil Cowles, Marguerita 
Sylva, Mrs. Durant Cheever, Baroness Erde, 
— Dufour, and Rosalie and Mrs. 
Miller. 





Martinelli Discusses Opera 
(Continued from page 18) 
simplicity of the past. There is no reason 
why vocal melody should not be developed 
along modern lines with all the exquisite 
harmonic color with which we have become 
familiar. Why composers have not yet ac- 
complished this to any great extent I do not 
know. It seems that modern composers are 
aiming at something different. The Sunken 
Bell of Resphighi, for instance, although it 
is undoubtedly a beautiful work, offers little 
that is outstanding in the way of isolated 
vocal numbers. The same is true of Piz- 
zetti’s Fra Gherardo which was staged in 
the Metropolitan a year or so ago. Al- 
though technically remarkable and dramati- 
cally impressive, there is little in it that can 
be ‘canned,’ and apparently, therefore, little 
that holds the attention of the public and 
builds up the sort of reputation which will 

hold the work in the repertory.” 

Mr. Martinelli expressed himself as being 
convinced that Puccini had foreseen the neces- 
sity of developing opera along modern lines, 
musically speaking, and at the same time 
along vocal lines. He feels that if Puccini 
had lived, he would have gone beyond his 
Turandot and would possibly have combined 
the spectacular, harmonically rich orchestral 
style of that opera with his earlier style and 
its wealth of vocal beauty. 

All of which is decidedly convincing. Mr. 
Martinelli evidently takes a placid and com- 
mon sense view of the various problems that 
concern opera today. He is neither excited 
over the “threatened” fate of this great art, 
nor is he over-enthusiastic about the music 
of the past. He realizes fully that however 
splendid the standard repertory of our opera 
houses is, it must be added to with an in- 
fusion of young blood; that opera, as every- 
thing else human, must progress with the 
times. He looks back over the history of 
opera and sees that it is, after all, the music 
that counts and not the drama. In this point 
of view he coincides with Bodanzky and 
others who have spoken authoritatively on 
the subject. 

He gives an important hint to those who 
are ambitious to make opera popular in the 
United States in suggesting a distinct dif- 
ferentiation between recitative and aria, and 


he says with perfect truth that the public 
does not become bored during the musical 
portions of operas, even when they are given 
in a foreign tongue, but that they do ob- 
ject to recitative or recitation being placed 
before them in a language which they cannot 
understand. 

_ Nor can Mr. Martinelli’s opinion be ques- 
tioned when he says that the average opera 
goer is primarily interested with the doings 
of the people on the stage, what they say 
and sing, rather than with what goes on in 
the orchestra. These things, coming from 
such a source, should carry weight and 
influence operatic enterprise in America. P. 





BERTA GERSTER GARDINI 
(standing), and her artist-pupil, Verna Ca- 
rega, mezso soprano. Miss Carega was re- 
cently heard in a program of music by Mar- 
garet McClure Stitt as presented at the last 
meeting of the Madrigal Club, and was also 
one of the soloists at the last meeting of the 
National Opera Club. Madame Gardini has 

many fine voices among her large class. 
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Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
Present for Season 1931-32 


SUZANNE KENYON 


Soprano in Costume Recital 


“A bright tone and engaging 
style."—N. Y. Times. 
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“A lovely 
lyric voice.” 
—Atlantic City Daily Press. 


“From the outset her audi- 
ence was held enraptured. Her 
singing was a veritable triumph.” 
_New Glasgow Eve. News, N. S. 


Miss Kenyon has just completed an unusually successful Transcontinental tour and is 
recognized throughout America as one of the few outstanding personalities in Costume Recital. 


Dates now booking for season 1931-32 Please communicate with 
Exclusive Management Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
33 West 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 5525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The House of Personal Service 
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FEBRUARY 1 
Friends of Music 

This reviewer of the Society of the 
Friends of Music performance of the Elijah 
at the Metropolitan Opera House last Sun- 
day afternoon had no idea how the greater 
part of the first half of the oratorio sounded, 
owing to the ruling that no one be allowed 
even to stand inside of the auditorium proper 
after the doors were closed promptly at 
four o'clock, the announced hour for the 
beginning of the concert. 

Were it not for the fact that a protest 
was made to the society’s manager, the pres- 
ent writer would have had to remain out- 
side closed doors in the lobby for fully an 
hour. 

During that time there was one long scene 
of protest. Several persons were heard to 
demand the return of their money, unless 
they were admitted at once, and one grey- 
haired woman remarked to the head-usher 
that “the society writes us how poor they 
are and then, when we respond with sub- 
scriptions, we are treated this way. It is an 
outrage !” 

The ushers themselves were disposed to 
allow the people to file in quietly to the 
standing room, but Artur Bodanzky’s (the 
conductor) orders were to the contrary. 

One can understand not seating late- 
comers, but at least they should be allowed 
to stand and hear what they have paid to 
hear. Or, Mr. Bodanzky could have paused 
earlier in the program than he did. With 
street traffic as it is these days, even allow- 
ing the proper amount of time for travel, 
arriving two minutes late at a concert is 
not an offense to be punished. 

What this scribe did hear of the program 
was spoiled by the experience earlier in the 
afternoon. It was noted, however, that the 
principal — Elisabeth Rethberg, Mar- 
ion Telva, Paul Althouse and Friedrich 


Schorr, were in excellent voice, and that 
Louise Lerch, Dorothea Flexer, Hans 
Clemens and Dudley Marwick, in their re- 
spective roles, also gave much satisfaction. 
The chorus sang very well. 


Liona Basaly 


A colorful program, including Lithuanian 
folk songs and songs of other European 
countries was given at the Barbizon-Plaza 
in the evening by Liona Basaly, soprano. 
Miss Basaly, who hails from Lithuania, en- 
hanced the folk flavor of her recital by sing- 
the songs in appropriate costumes. She 
offered numbers by Rachmaninoff, Gretch- 
aninoff, Tosti, de Curtis, Haydn Wood, Lily 
Strickland and others, revealing a voice of 
clarity and flexibility and ample dramatic 
powers. Charles King furnished musicianly 
accompaniments, and ‘also played piano 
pieces by La Forge and MacDowell. 


Walter Edelstein 

Walter Edelstein, violinist, played at the 
Guild Theater on Sunday evening. He had 
proved his undoubted gift for violin playing 
at a recital in New York several years ago, 
and this impression was strengthened by his 
a on this occasion of music by 

Sach, Saint-Saens, Ravel, Kramer and Bou- 
langer, together with some Kreisler arrange- 
ments. He has a beautiful tone and an ex- 
cellent technic. He seems to be thoroughly 
musicianly, and, in spite of some temporary 
lapses of memory his recital was satisfying. 


Dora Zaslavsky 

Dora Zaslavsky, a young Russo-American 
pianist, recently the pupil of both Bauer and 
Bachaus, was heard by an interested audi- 
ence at The Barbizon. She showed the re- 
sult of natural talent abetted by serious 
study, giving pleasure in her playing of a 
Beethoven sonata, Brahms variations on a 
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Handel theme, and modern pieces by Doh- 
nanyi, Debussy and Albeniz. This was one 
of the regular Sunday afternoon recitals of 
the Young American Artists’ Series, and tea 
was served at the close. 


Sascha Gorodnitzki 


To fill Carnegie Hall on a Sunday after- 
noon, particularly when there are numerous 
other musical attractions around town, is no 
mean accomplishment. This was done on 
Sunday by Sascha Gorodnitzki, a pupil of 
Josef Lhevinne and winner of the Schubert 
Memorial Contest for 1930. The applause 
with which the young artist was greeted on 
his first appearance on the platform testified 
that most of the audience had heard him be- 
fore and were eager to hear him again. 

Gorodnitzki’s programmed numbers were 
taken from Bach-Busoni, Beethoven, Brahms, 

Chopin and Ravel. The opening Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, by Bach-Busoni, was 
played with breadth, ‘clarity and precision. 
It was followed by the Beethoven sonata, 
op. 31, No. 3. Too many pianists allow the 
allegro to drag in this sonata, but Mr. Go- 
rodnitzki held his tempos up to speed 
throughout. There were decided contrasts 
of light and shade, and his volume was ad- 
mirably controlled. His pianissimos were 
never muffled, and his execution of light 
scale passages, turns, trills and other grace- 
ful ornaments, were a la Pachmann. 

The piece de resistance was the Brahms 
Variations on a Paganini theme, books I 
and II. Remarkable digital dexterity and 
great power and flexibility of wrists gave 
him complete technical mastery and allowed 
him to maintain a breath-taking speed. His 
hearers could scarcely sustain their admira- 
tion to the end, applause nearly breaking out 
following some of the variations, such as 
that in which the double glissando was beau- 
tifully taken. 

The final printed group included Chopin’s 
A flat ballade and B major nocturne, and 
the Ravel Toccata. The Ravel number was 
brilliantly performed, scintillating with color. 

At the conclusion of the program there 
was a rush to the platform, and encore after 
encore followed. The first request was for a 
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further exhibition of the pianist’s ‘etahoad 
power, the Paganini-Liszt La Campanella, 
with which he graciously and promptly com- 
plied. It was an appreciative and discern- 
ing audience—obviously a “piano audience” 
—hence an eager and enthusiastic one. The 
temperament and fire of this youth’s playing 
held his listeners from the beginning to the 
end of the program. 


Isa Kremer 


After a long absence Isa Kremer made 
her reappearince in a recital of folk songs 
at the Chanin Theater on Sunday evening. 
Mme. Kremer has always had a large fol- 
lowing here and may be counted upon to 
entertain in a highly successful manner. She 
possesses a voice of rich, pure quality, with 
a certain throatiness that is appealing, and 
uses her voice with skill. She is generously 
equipped when it comes to interpretation. In 
songs of a tragic or gay nature she is equal- 
ly happy. The audience realizing this, gave 
her a reception which must have warmed 
the cockles of her heart. Encores, too, were 
demanded and given. 


League of Composers 


Four new works were introduced at the 
concert given by the League of Composers 
on Sunday afternoon at the Art Center. 
Audrey Illiashenko, the Russian who is now 
teaching in the Toronto Conservatory, 
Wladimir Vogel, the Berlin archdeacon of 
modern composition, Nicolai Berezowsky, 
whose orchestral ventures are favorably 
known hereabouts, and William Dinsmore, 
recently of the Juilliard School, were those 
whose names appeared after the several 
works listed. 

The initial offering, a Quasi 
Illiashenko, is scored for piano, violin and 
cello and was capably executed by Harry 
Cumpson, Joseph Coleman and Julian Kahn. 
The opus is somewhat melodic, of none too 
good invention, fairly rich in color and re- 
mains within the general confines of a mod- 
erately close harmony, if such a term can 
be applied to the later day type of compo- 
sition. The usual signature variances are 
to be found. Nevertheless, it moves with a 
certain smoothness and simplicity that are 
pleasing to the ear. 

Less interesting was the Etude-Toccata of 
Vogel. The material is developed pianis- 
tically and bespeaks ease and confidence but 
carries no greater message than might be 
inferred from a casual reference to the title. 
Mr. Cumpson’s purpose to strengthen the 
structure by excellent piano playing should 
not go unmentioned. 

In the “Duo” For Viola and Clarinet, Mr. 
Berezowsky has written a prelude, a sara- 
bande, a gavotte in rondo form and a 
bouree. Here was probably the best inten- 
tion of the afternoon. The forms are ac- 
curately followed, there are color and mel- 
ody in abundance but without sugar, and 
chiefly, is there simplicity. The work is 
freely rhythmic, carrying when required, a 
subtle syncopation, and is built upon a 
graceful frame that permits facility and 
lightness of movement. The composer, 
playing the viola, and Alexander Pripad- 
cheff, the clarinet, were ideal in the ren- 
dition. 

The finale, Mr. Dinsmore’s Trio, written 
in three movements, allegro ma non troppo, 
lento and allegro, and played by the pianist- 
composer. Wolfe Wolfinson, violinist, and 
William Durieux, cellist, is scarcely an ad- 
venture into the modern field. It smacks of 
Brahms and even Franck. Occasionally 
there is a slight transgression into the in- 
iquitous ways of present day composers but 
in the main the opus remains quite hal- 
lowed. It contains good color, has an even 
distribution of parts and can be heard with 
pleasure by the neophite. The scholarship 
is noticeable only insofar as construction is 
concerned. Certainly novel creation is hardly 
to be found on the staves of the score. The 
intepretation and execution by the players 
were satisfactory. 

The concert was opened with a short dis- 
course by Lazare Saminsky, one of the 
directors of the League, who pointed to the 
program as an eloquent embodiment of the 
League’s main tendency not to be an instru- 
ment of any clique or group policy, but to 
present impartially any music of today if it 
is young in spirit, vital and forward looking. 


FEBRUARY 2 


Lewis Emery 
On February 2, in the evening, at Steinway 
Hall, a large and fashionable audience at- 
tended the song recital of Lewis Emery, 
baritone, and a retired business man, who 
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is said to sing for the sheer pleasure of it. 
Judging from Mr. Emery’s vocal and artis- 
tic qualifications and the enthusiastic manner 
in which he was received, he could easily 
bid for serious favor. Unusually talented, he 
possesses a baritone voice which is rich, 
flexible and resonant. His diction is super- 
lative. In his rendition of a program which 
comprised French, German, Italian and Eng- 
lish songs, Mr. Emery revealed a complete 
grasp of the various moods and texts and a 
versatility that prevented him from ever be- 
coming monotonous. He was warmly ap- 
plauded. Stuart Ross furnished sympathetic 
accompaniments. 


Victor Prahl 


A large audience gathered at the Lenox 
Theater in the evening to hear Victor Prahl, 
baritone, in a program of Czech folksongs, 
German lieder, English songs, Poulenc’s 
Chansons Gaillardes, and was duly rewarded 
with a fine performance. Mr. Prahl pos- 
sesses a voice of great natural beauty, smooth 
in all registers, and of considerable range 
and power. He is a thorough musician, hav- 
ing won a reputation as a pianist of distinc- 
tion before adopting a vocal career. He 
captivated his audience from the start. The 
Czech contributions were interesting novel- 
ties, which the audience evidently liked. The 
highlight of the program, however, came in 
the familiar lieder of Schubert, Liszt and 
Richard Strauss. The Ruhe, meine Seele 
(Strauss) was sung with deep, religious 
feeling, and both this and the Liszt Ich liebe 
dich were followed with prolonged applause. 
An unusual feature was the fact that all 
the numbers in the English section were 
dedicated to Mr. Prahl. They were: In the 
Silent Dark (Wentzell) ; By Your Twilight 
Window (Marsh); Why (Kreider), and 
Dark Hills and The Aquarium (both by 
Pendleton). The number of encores threat- 
ened to rival the printed list. Viola Peters 
was the accompanist. 


FEBRUARY 3 
Elshuco Trio 


The third concert of the Elshuco Trio at 
the Engineering Auditorium again brought 
to a large and friendly audience an aug- 
mented ensemble and an unusually interest- 
ing program. The well known personnel of 
the Trio was joined by Conrad Held and 
Max Hollander. 

Brahms’ F Minor piano quintet was the 
initial offering and smoothly and studiously 
executed. The Haydn D Major Quartet, 
opus 20, No. 4, proved a pleasant middle sec- 
tion. 

The closing number was Richard Strauss’ 
too-little played piano quartet in C Minor, 
opus 13. It is written in four movements, 
Allegro, Scherzo (Presto), Andante and 
Finale and is certainly a worthy adjunct to 





LAMBERT MURPHY, 


tenor, who was soloist with the 
Oratorio Society in its weekly broadcast 
over Station WEAF, on Sunday, February 
8 Mr. Murphy was ’ featured in Liszt’s ar- 
rangement of the Thirteenth Psalm. The 
society also sang the Gloria from Gounod’s 
St. Cecilia Mass, with the following solo- 
ists: Margaret Olsen, soprano; Steele Jami- 
son, tenor; and Earl Waldo, bass. In the ab- 
sence of Reinald Werrenrath, the regular 
conductor of the National Oratorio Society, 
who ts absent on a concert tour, Charles Al- 
bert Baker acted as director. Next Sunday, 
Mr. Werrenrath conducting, the National 
Oratorio Society will present Saint-Saens’ 
Samson and Delilah. The hour is from 1 to 
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any program. The scoring is in the familiar 
Straussian vein, strangely light to those who 
this long time have been hearing only the 
symphonic works of the German master, but 
richer by far than that of many creations 
which have found their way to light through 
the enquiring but none too careful builders 
of chamber music programs. 

Appreciation of the artists’ offerings ran 
high as was evidenced by the hearty applause 
and lingering groups at the close of the re- 
cital. 

Ruth Breton 


The personal and violinistic charm of Ruth 
Breton exerted its full influence on a large 
audience at Carnegie Hall. The fair Auer 
disciple applied her exceptional art to the 
interpretation of a well conceived program, 
on which figured an unfamiliar sonata of 
Tartini, a “Commentaire sur un theme de 
Rafael Angles” by Joaquin Nin, and a re- 
cently published Cantabile by Paganini. 
Then there were the Glazounoff concerto 
and shorter numbers by Debussy, Scarlet- 
escu, Juon and Novacek. 

Mme. Breton’s broad style, ample, pulsat- 
ing tone and commanding technical assur- 
ance were amply in evidence throughout, 
and the charm of her delivery sustained un- 
flagging interest on the part of her audience. 
The closing La Campanella, by Paganini 
was a tour de force which brought a number 
of encores. 


Budapest String Quartet 

The Budapest String Quartet, which gave 
its first public recital in New York at Town 
Hall, plays with such extraordinary, brilliant 
vitality and abandon that its success with 
American audiences seems assured. There 
are an immense number of music lovers in 
America who love that sort of quartet play- 
ing, and the fact that this quartet is quite 
at home as well in the earliest classics as in 
the latest moderns is also a point in their 
favor. * 

The Budapesters made their initial bow to 
New York at an invitation affair given by 
the League of Composers some weeks ago, 
playing modern music with an ability, facil- 
ity and understanding that stamped them 
immediately as players of the best sort. At 
the Town Hall recital a different program 
was offered, including Beethoven’s quartet 
in F minor, op. 95 and Schubert’s D minor 
quartet, the one which has the variations on 
his song, Death and the Maiden. The other 
number on this program was an early work 
of Bela Bartok, in fact one of his earliest 
works, not quite as modern as the music 
one expects to come from Bartok today. 

Such a program is well calculated to show 
what a quartet is capable of, and before 
many minutes had passed in the playing 
of the Beethoven, it became quite evident 
that here was an organization new to Amer- 
ica which must take its place with other na- 
tive and visiting organizations in public esti- 
mation. As already said, the feature of the 
playing of these musicians, the four of them, 
individually and collectively, is vitality and 
brilliant abandon, a controlled spontaneity 
which it must be extraordinarily difficult to 
attain—unless it happens to be natural to the 
players. At all events, they have agreed as 
to their interpretations, and they maintain 
balance of tone, and such other qualities as 
good quartet playing demands, without in 
the least sacrificing this youthful, delightful 
“out-of-door” freedom. Such playing is 
particularly useful in the interpretation of 
Schubert’s music. In spite of the rather 
gloomy variations on the Maiden’s Death, 
the quartet is full of Schubert’s youth, and 
sounds, as does almost all of the Schubert 
music, like an improvisation. 

The Bartok music is of unequal value and 
leaves the impression that the composer had 
not found himself. It is sometimes very 
modern, at other times conservative, but the 
talent of its composer is clearly exposed and 
the audience derived evident pleasure from 
its performance, as from the other music on 
the program. 


Florence Page Kimball 

Florence Page Kimball was cordially re- 
ceived at Steinway Hall on Tuesday evening 
and justly so. Possessing a voice of lyrical 
charm, power and clarity, she sings with 
taste and intelligence. Whether in English, 
Italian, French or German, her diction was 
intelligible and the phrasing good. She has 
fine style, which added to these other as- 
sets should take Miss Kimball far. The 
musicianly accompaniments of Celius Dough- 
erty increased the general standard of ex- 
cellence of the evening. 


Gordon String Quartet 


A striking feature of the playing of the 
Gordon String Quartet, and one which must 
impress itself upon every music lover, is its 
tone quality. There is a depth and sonority 
to it that would hold the attention and pro- 
vide delight even if the music played were 
of negligible quality. Which, at the con- 
cert given at Town Hall last Tuesday eve- 
ning, it was not. Brahms is always worth 
listening to, sometimes superlatively beau- 
tiful, and no work of his is more inspired 
than the quartet which the Gordons played 
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on this occasion, the one in A minor, Op. 
51, No. 2. Even those who do not par- 
ticularly love Brahms. must take pleasure 
in this work, which its vivid thematic ma- 
terial, its clarity of design, and its attrac- 
tive episodes, The sweet and tender melodic 
episode in the first Allegro is especially ap- 
pealing, and both parts of the scherzo are 
masterly in conception and structure. But it 
takes playing, and the Gordon Quartet gave 
it just the solidity it needs. 

A new quartet by John Alden Carpenter 
followed, played for the first time in New 
York. Three movements played as one— 
Allegro, Adagio, Moderato. Well-made 
music, modern, expressive, at times beauti- 
ful. Only the jazz movement at the end— 
the hain wake out of the picture. Spanish- 
Arabian jazz, this, ugly, “clever,” lacking 
refinement. Much shortened, and used as a 
scherzo, it might pass, but not as the finale 
of an otherwise noble work. 

Carpenter is a master. He has, also, grad- 
ually escaped from his early modern French 
influences and has attained a considerable 
degree of individuality. 

Ravel’s quartet in F major concluded the 
program, and never, surely, has it had a 
better performance. Gordon and his asso- 
ciates brought out fully all there is in it— 
and it has more in it (so it seems to this 
writer) than many of the familiar items of 
quartet literature. Where else is such a 
wealth of “orchestration” to be found? Such 
a wealth of harmonic color, of worth-while 
thematic material ? 

And speaking of this performance, and of 
all of the playing of the evening, one can 
do no less than to point to the outstanding 
qualities of the Gordon quartet, its beauti- 
ful tone, mentioned above, the splendid bal- 
ance of parts, the dignity and poise of the 
playing, evidence of rehearsing, but not over- 
rehearsing, the vitality without exaggeration. 
The viola tone is strong enough for the bal- 
ance—which is not my any means always the 
case—and the cello tone is kept down, prop- 
erly subdued, so as not to form an under- 
tone of bass solo. The viola player has a big, 
dark-colored instrument, seemingly unusu: lly 
wide at the upper end and (next the finger 
board) and with a hollow (not “oily’”) tone, 
which gives solidity to the whole quartet by 
filling in the inner parts of the harmonic 
structure. Gordon, himself, never falls into 
the easy error of playing solo. He is always 
part of the ensemble. A rare trait 

FEBRUARY 4 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s Compo- 

sitions 

St. Bartholomew Community House, ad- 
joining the Episcopal church of that name, 
was filled by a truly interested audience, in- 
vited to hear piano, violin, cello and vocal 
works by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach of Boston. 
It would seem this lady, competent pianist 
herself, (she made her debut as pianist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra many 
years ago) needs a large auditorium to bring 
out her best, for she far excelled all pre- 
vious playing on this occasion Highly poetic, 
dainty and at the same time, brilliant, was 
her playing of the piano solos, La Fee, Le 
Prince, a prelude and fugue, and the Hermit 
Thrush. Ruth Shaffner, soprano of the 
church, shone gloriously in her singing of 
Exaltation, I Send My Heart, Mine, and 
rhe Captive, the audience applauding until 
she sang the best known Beach song, The 
Year’s at the Spring ; later she added to her 
previous success in her fervent singing of 
Ah, Love But a Day, Mirage and Stella Via- 
toris. Harry Shub played, with lovely tone 
and style, a violin Romance and an obligato ; 
Elsa Hilger, cellist, played The Captive, get- 
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“THANATOPSIS,” Norden 
150 Voices 


“N. Lindsay Norden, of Philadelphia, 
scored a double success tonight when, before 
a large audience in the Strand Theatre, the 
Reading Choral Society, under his direction, 
presented Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ and Bryant’s 
‘Thanatopsis,’ with a musical setting by the 
leader. The program went without a 
aw. The chorus was letter perfect, 
despite the appearance of quite a number 
of new faces.” 

—Special to the Public Ledger, 
January 22nd, 1931. 


“READING SOCIETY SCORES TRIUMPH. 
VERDI'S ‘REQUIEM’ AND ‘THANATOP.- 
SIS,’ WITH NORDEN MUSIC WIN 
PLAUDITS 
_ “Singing their Director’s own musical set- 
ting for William Cullen Bryant’s famous 
poem, ‘Thanatopsis,’ the Reading Choral So- 
ciety, under the direction of Lindsay 
Norden, last night gave its annual Winter 
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“REQUIEM,” Verdi 
40 Philadelphia Orchestra 


Concert at the Strand Theatre. The first 
performance of ‘Thanatopsis’ was given in 
Reading by the Choral Society and the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra ten years ago. . a 
singing by the Choral Society night 
was received enthusiastically. Both 
‘Thanatopsis’ and the ‘Requiem’ were re- 
ceived with profuse applause. The large 
audience of Reading music lovers which 
heard the concert was augmented by many 
from Harrisburg, Allentown and Philadel- 
phia.”"—Reading Times, January 23rd, 1931 


“Following the of its -own 
conductor, Norden, with the ‘Manzoni Re- 
uiem’ of Giuseppe Verdi, the Reading 
horal Society in its first concert of the 
season, together with a group of four solo- 
ists, scored a hit before an enthusiastic 
audience in the Strand Theatre. a 
theatre was practically filled.’ 
—Reading Eagle, January 23rd, 1931 
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ting loud applause, 
piano provided accompaniments (from mem- 
ory) which were vastly more than that; 
they were beautifully played obligati to all 
the music. Flowers were presented to the 
participants, and the close attention of list- 
eners was the best testimony of real interest 


Nikolai Orloff 


To contend with Brahms, who is one of 
his favorite betes noires, Philip Hale has 
often resorted to the characterization, 
“granitic.” This term might be applied 
with impunity to the formidable F minor 
sonata, but not when played with the highly 
serviceable technic and imaginative insight 
that Nikolai Orloff brougitt to its interpreta- 
tion at his recital in Town Hall Mr 
Orloff’s sensitive appreciation of musical 
architecture and his emotional response to 
the poetic content of the sonata contributed 
to a vital and altogether effective perform- 
ance. These qualities, as well as his un 
erring instinct for the melodic line, were 
again in evidence during his playing of 
twelve preludes out of Chopin’s Op. 28 
For every prelude he succeeded admirably 
in establishing the proper mood, revealing 
moreover that technical mastery which one 
associates with his work. 

Mr. Orloff’s program, well calculated to 
test and disclose his gifts—technical, musical 
and interpretative—also included the Danse 
Russe, from Stravinsky’s Petrouchka, which 
is preferable in its orchestral garb, but en 
joyable nevertheless in the pianist’s inci 
sively rhythmic performance, together with 
miscellaneous items from Debussy and Liszt 
An audience that filled the hall was very 
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enthusiastic throughout the evening, neces- 
sitating numerous additions to the program. 
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Philharmonic-Symphony 

The Philharmonic Thursday night was 
marked by the New York debut of a young 
Italian pianist, Carlo Zecchi, who quickly 
and confidently established himself as a key- 
board master that has to be reckoned with. 
Choosing the hackneyed Liszt E flat con- 
certo, a choice that in itself bespoke courage 
of conviction, young Mr. Zecchi disclosed 
commanding technical resources, a fine sense 
of tonal values, a compelling rhythm and 
genuine virtuoso blood. The difficult octave 
passages in the opening were accurately 
achieved, the poetic middle episode was soul- 
fully sung and the scherzo and finale were 
dashed off with superlative brilliance. The 
pianist’s forthcoming recital is eagerly 
awaited by pianistic New York, for there is 
that in his playing which presages big things, 
musically. 

The orchestral numbers were Rossini’s 
sparkling Cenerentola overture, Saint-Saéns’ 
Danse Macabre, Richard Strauss’ suite, 
Buerger als Edelmann, and Pacific 231 by 
Honegger. In all these Mr. Molinari led 
the admirable Philharmonic forces to lofty 
flights of orchestral virtuosity and distin- 
guished tonal effects. 


FEBRUARY 6 


Boston Symphony 


Elgar’s scholarly, and at the same time, 
interesting Introduction and Allegro for 
strings alone, op. 47, began this concert. 
Stravinsky’s Capriccio for piano and or- 
chestra followed, youthful Jesus Maria San- 
roma playing the obligato piano, an integral 
portion of the work. It is in no sense the 
solo-instrument, and as such was played by 
Senor Sanroma with crisp and rhythmical 
grace. The absolute economy of instrumen- 
tation, every tone essential, was echoed i 
the piano part of this unique composition ; 
recalls for Sanroma followed, shared by the 
orchestra in rising acknowledgment. 

Strauss’ Symphonia Domestica, op. 53, 
concluded the program. 


Hans Lange String Quartet 


The third of a series of chamber music 
concerts by the Hans Lange String Quar- 
tet took place on Friday evening at Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall. The assisting 
artist was Frank Sheridan, pianist, whose 
reputation in the musical world has already 
been established. The program consisted of 
seven short pieces for string quartet by 
Ernest Bloch, Duo for viola and cello, Bee- 
thoven, and the Trio, op. 50, in A minor, 
for piano, violin and cello, by Tschaikowskv. 


Ann Luckey 

Ann Luckey made her first appearance in 
recital here at the Barbizon-Plaza on Friday 
creating a most favorable impres- 
Miss Luckey, a former war-time sing- 
er in the camps and behind the battle lines 
in France, has been finely schooled and re- 
vealed herself especially successful in her 
singing of French numbers. She is said to 
have been one of Lilli Lehmann’s American 
pupils and it is probably for that reason that 
Miss Luckey possesses interpretative skill 
and understanding of the various texts, 
especially the German. Her voice is of a 
lovely quality, and has a resonance that 
makes it easily heard. Charm of manner is 
an added asset. Celius Dougherty was at 
the piano and furnished his usual fine ac- 
companiments. 
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Biltmore Morning Musical 


The seventh of this season’s Friday morn- 
ing musicales at the Hotel Biltmore featured 
Anne Roselle, soprano of the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company, Nikolai Orloff, Rus- 
sian pianist, and Donald Pirnie, baritone. 

Mme. Roselle sang an aria from Puccini's 
Turandot and songs by Schubert and Wolff, 
as well as a number of encores. At the piano 
for the soprano was Estelle Liebling. Mr. 
Pirnie sang numbers by Bizet, Schubert, 
Santoliquido and Sieveking and encores, and 
Mr. Orloff was heard in pieces by Weber, 
Chopin, Debussy, Ibert, Strauss, Scriabin 
and Rachmaninoff. Mr. Pirnie was accom- 
panied by Frank Chatterton. 
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FEBRUARY 7 
Ruth Culbertson 


On the afternoon of February 7, at Town 
Hall, Ruth Culbertson, pianist and winner 
of the Walter W. Naumburg Foundation 
prize, gave her debut recital before a large 
and appreciative audience. Beginning her 
program with the French Suite in G major 
by Bach, she continued with the Sonata 
Opus 11, Schumann, Prelude and Jazzelette, 
Slominsky, three numbers by Griffes and 
concluded with selections by Chopin. Miss 
Culbertson played with marked style and 
intelligence, her tone was substantial and 
of good quality and her technic was par- 
ticularly clean and distinct. There is hardly 
a doubt that Miss Culbertson will go far 
ahead in the music profession. 


Children’s Orchestra Concert 

Waltz Time in Symphonic Music was the 
subject discussed by Ernest Schelling at the 
fourth of the second series of children’s con- 
certs given under his direction at Carnegie 
Hall this season by the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. The composers represented were 
Schubert, Schumann, Humperdinck, Tschai- 
kowsky, Strauss and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
Brahms also was listed, the children singing 
his Cradle Song. Mr. Schelling again held 
the close attention of the large audience of 
youngsters, both when he conducted and 
when he made comments while slides were 
shown on the screen of photographs of the 
composers whose music was played. Many 
other interesting slides were shown to illus- 
trate the various stages through which the 
waltz has progressed. Mr. Schelling also 
paid a touching tribute to the late Anna 
Pavlowa. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 

On February 7 the Beethoven Fifth Sym- 
phony was the only change which Bernardino 
Molinari made on the program which he had 
previously presented during the week. It took 
the place of the soloist. The work is one 
of the most popular played by the Philhar- 
monic and was received with the usual warm 
applause attending its interpretation. The re- 
mainder of the program listed Rossini’s over- 
ture to Cenerentola, the suite from Richard 
Strauss’ Der Burger als Edelmann, Saint- 
Saéns’ Dance Macabre, and Honegger’s Pa- 
cific 231. 


Rochester Civic Orchestra in 
New York 

The Rochester Civic Orchestra, which is 
directed by George Fraser Harrison, made a 
brief trip to New York this week. The or- 
chestra gave a program at Vassar College 
on Sunday afternoon and appeared again at 
the dinner given in honor of George East- 
man by the Society of the Genesee at the 
Commodore Hotel on Monday evening. 

Immediately following this program the 
orchestra went to the National Broadcasting 
Studios where it gave its national weekly 
broadcast, which is sponsored by the Strom- 
berg Carlson Manufacturing Company of 
Rochester. For the past two years this pro- 
gram has been broadcast every Monday night 
from Rochester. Immediately after the 
broadcast the orchestra returned to Rochester 
to carry on its usual Tuesday concerts and 
broadcasts for the school children of Roches- 
ter and western New York. 


Mme. Clay-Kuzdo Offers 
Scholarships 


Mme. Clay-Kuzdo will offer one full and 
two partial scholarships to the three success- 
ful winners in a voice competition, before 
judges, to be held at her New York studio 
on February 21. Mme. Clay-Kuzdo states 
that prior to that date she will give free audi- 
tions to those desiring to take part in the 
competition. This voice specialist recently 
spent five years in Europe teaching, and 
coaching with leading masters. 


German Opera’s New York 
Opening 
Johanna Gadski will sing Isolde in Tris- 
tan und Isolde the opening night of the Ger- 
man Grand Opera Company’s New York 
engagement beginning on Monday evening, 
March 16, at Mecca Temple. Dr. Max von 
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Sch Il'ngs, guest conductor of Berlin Staat- 
soper, w.ll conduct, and Max Roth, baritone 
of the same opera house, will sing the role of 
Kurneval. 


Hadley’s Mirtil in Arcadia 
Pleases New York Audience 


Presented by Manhattan Symphony 
Orchestra, with Composer 
Conducting 


Henry Hadley’s pastorale, Mirtil in 
Arcadia had its first hearing in New York 
on Sunday evening at the Mecca Temple, 
having previously been performed in Harris- 
burg, Pa., in 1927 and in Chicago a year 
following. 

The text, by Louise Ayres Garnett, dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Edward MacDowell, was 
written at Peterboro, N. H. The music 
Dr. Hadley has inscribed to Clara Rossin. 
For its performance, the Manhattan Sym- 
phony was augmented and assisted by the 
Manhattan Choral Society and 250 school 
children under the personal supervision of 
George Gartlan, director of music in the 
Public Schools of Greater New York. The 
soloists were: Flora, Alma _ Peterson; 
Amaryllis, Inez Barbour; Venus, Jeannette 
Vreeland; Mirtil, Judson House; Jove, 
Fred Patton, and Amintas, Herbert Gould, 
with Paul Leyssac, of the Civic Repertory 
Theater, the Narrator. 

Dr. Hadley has turned out a charming 
score, always graceful and melodious, and 
finely orchestrated. There are several es- 
pecially tuneful solos, a duet for soprano and 
tenor and a quartet which are most effective. 
The singing of the school children, who rep- 
resented the Little Loves, was particularly 
effective and one number aroused so much 
applause that Dr. Hadley allowed its repeti- 
tion. The composer gave the score a 
spirited reading and the soloists did their 
part to make the work as interesting and 
enjoyable as it proved to be to the audience. 


Marion Kahn Activities 


Marion Kahn, New York concert pian- 
ist, accompanist, and coach, was pianist for 
the Dessoff Choirs concert at the Barbizon- 
Plaza on February 4, on the program which 
included several novelties, among them the 
Janacek Rikadla and the Schubert-Mandyc- 
zewski Valses Nobles. Miss Kahn will again 
accompany for the choral groups under Mar- 
garet Dessoff’s direction at the Barbizon- 
Plaza concert late this month to be given 
under the auspices of the Walden School. 
During January Miss Kahn was heard over 
WOR with the Perole String Quartet in the 
Dvorak piano quintet, as accompanist for the 
Marmein Dancers at New Rochelle, N. Y., 
in recital with the violinist, Harold Berkley, 
at the Music School Settlement, and as ac- 
companist for Enzo Aita, tenor, at Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pa. Other Feb- 
ruary engagements for the pianist include a 
two-piano recital with Winifred Cornish, a 
sonata recital with Mr. Berkley at the In- 
stitute of Musical Art, and another concert 
with this violinist at Hartford, Conn. 
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Mary Jo Turner in Paris Recital 


A piano recital of extraordinary brilliance 
and refinement was given by the young 
American artist, Mary Jo Turner, at the 
Salle Chopin (Pleyel) on January 19. A 


MARY JO TURNER 

large and select audience was present, in- 
cluding important personages from the 
American and British legation. 

Miss Turner’s program consisted of 
Chopin, Ravel, Albeniz, and Schumann, and 
at the conclusion several encores were de- 
manded and graciously responded to. 

High recognization and endorsements from 
such famous artists as Nellie Melba and 
Arthur Rubenstein have been bestowed upon 
this gifted young pianist, and a concert tour 
of the provinces in France, followed by a 
recital in Vienna, has been planned as a 
result of Miss Turner’s success in Paris. 
Next year joint recitals are planned through- 
out Australia and Java, in company with 
the celebrated cellist, Hans Kindler. B. 


Notes from Leon Carson’s Studio 


Constance Clement’s Carr, lyric soprano, 
was heard recently in the Messiah, given by 
the solo quartet and chorus choir in the 
new edifice of the First Presbyterian Church 
at Passaic, N. J. She also broadcast two 
recital programs from Station WOR during 
the month of December, featuring on the 
first broadcast Clara Edward’s new song, 
A Benediction. Miss Carr has also been 
busy with numerous concert engagements. 

Alvin Jaekel sang the tenor solo work in 
Maunder’s Bethlehem on Christmas Sun- 
day morning, and again on January 11 at 
St. Barnabas Episcopal Church, Newark, 
N. J. Helen Kruge, soprano, was heard in 
the same cantata at the Methodist Church 
in Englewood, N. J., on Christmas Sunday 
evening. Katherine Eastment, dramatic so- 
prano, presented groups of songs before the 
Contemporary Club of Newark, N. J., on 
January 12, and the Women’s Club of Cald- 
well, N. a on January 16. Mrs. Eastment 
was also heard recently over Station WOR. 

George Watson, baritone, is broadcasting 
every Saturday evening from _ Station 
WBMS, Hackensack, N. J. Marguerite 
Bell, contralto, sang a group of songs before 
a recent meeting of the Graduate Nurses’ 
Association of the Passaic (N. J.) General 
Hospital. Robert Arnot, tenor, was heard 
at the Swedish Methodist Church in Arling- 
ton, N. J., on Christmas Sunday. Ethel 
Bennett, a soprano, recently presented a 
group of songs at a luncheon held at Grace 
Episcopal Church, Nutley, N. J. 

Grace McManus Smith, soprano soloist 
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at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Newark, sang 
excerpts from the opera Madame Butterfly, 
together with a group of songs, before the 
Friday Afternoon Club of Nutley, N. J., on 
January 17. 


Harold Land Highly Praised in 
Yonkers 


One of the outstanding musical events in 
Yonkers, N. Y., took place in the Parish 
House of St. Andrew's Memorial Episcopal 
Church on Feb. 4, the program including the 
artistic services of Harold Land, well known 
baritone. 

The Herald commented as follows on Mr. 
Land’s singing: “Not for some time has Mr. 
Land offered such a diversified program as 
he presented last night, and what with his 
finished artistry and perfect diction, he 
made a host of new friends. His first 
group carried a tinge of the sacred, listing 
as it did Handel’s Love Ye the Lord, 
Gervaert’s The Shop of the Child Jesus, and 
the Little Noel, by Emile-Louis. We have 
never heard better singing than that in the 
Gervaert work, and the soloist’s pianissimo 
passages carried the pleasant sensation of a 
floating tone. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s The 
Lost Chord, a request number, also was 
very well done. Mr. Land, by way of 
variety and portraying a rare versatility, also 
sang a rather light composition, Lang’s An 
Irish Mother's Lullaby. 

“His voice appeared to be bigger and 
fuller than ever, revealing an extraordinary 
resilience and enabling him to reach notes 
contained in a wide range—all of which, no 
doubt, account for his present high standing.” 


Dorothy Caruso Loses Suit 


Dorothy Caruso Ingram has lost her suit 
against the government for $40,855 which 
she said she paid under protest as adminis- 
trator of the tenor’s estate. The payment 
was an assessment against the singer’s in- 
come for the years 1918 to 1920 and which 
income amounted to $60,000. The assess- 
ment was based upon moneys received as 
royalties on phonograph records made in 
the Victor Talking Machine Company’s lab- 
oratories in Camden, N. Mrs. Ingram 
based her suit on the fact that her husband 
was a resident of Italy and that the assessed 
income had been earned outside of the United 
States. Judge Patterson in his decfsion 
stated that Caruso’s part in the making of 
the records was done in the United States. 


Anton Bilotti Scores in Berlin 


Bertin. — The young American pianist, 
Anton Bilotti, scored an eminent success at 
his Berlin concert, given at the Bechsteinsaal 
before a _ representative audience which 
packed the hall. He was forced to give 
encores after his playing of the Chopin 
group, and the Liszt Rhapsody was the 
occasion for another ovation. Bilotti ended 
his interesting program with the moderato 
and fugue by Friedman-Bach, for which he 
has composed a pianistic version. He will 
give his next concert in Munich. N. 


Jonas Pupil Wins High Praise 

Ramon Gonzalez, an artist-pupil of Alberto 
Jonas, has been touring with Carola Goya, 
the fascinating and wonderfully successful 
dancer. In New York city as well as in 
other cities Mr. Gonzalez’ accomplishments 
as an accompanist and also as soloist have 
been praised highly by the newspaper critics. 
The Waterbury Evening Democrat said: 
“Mr. Gonzalez’ numbers were rendered in 
a style that consisted of high ability and 
was received with great applause.” 





Irma Swift's Hunter College Classes 


IRMA SWIFT 


During the coming semes- 
ter at Hunter College Ir- 
ma Swift will conduct 
classes in German songs 
by Schwmann, Schubert 
and Brahms. Last season 
Miss Swift treated the 
subject of Old English 
and Italian music. In 
this class work particular 
stress is placed on tech- 
nic, breath control, reso- 
nance, etc.—the funda- 
mentals of good singing. 
Class recitals are given 
from time to time during 
the semester. Miss Swift 
gives auditions at Hunter 
College Monday’ and 
Tuesday evenings. 


COURIER 
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The reputations of 
National Music League artists 
are built exclusively on 
the satisfaction of audiences 





BARNETT 


American Pianist 





SOLOIST WITH 
ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
JANUARY 30-31, 1931 
VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN, Conductor 
Played Beethoven G Major Concerto 
(Including his own Gadenzas) 
Won the audience at both performances with his 


sensitive interpretation. 


All National Music League artists have 
proved their superiority before we 
recommend them for engage- 
ments of prominence. 





NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE, INC. 
Mrs. Otto H. Kahn—President 
Mrs. Christian R. Holmes—Vice-President 
113 West 57th Street New York City 


A non-profit-making organization for the promotion of music 





David Barnett’s Third Annual Recital Takes Place at 
LXARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 25th 


Program includes works by Beethoven, Schumann, Franck, Chopin 
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MUSIC 


By OLIN DOWNES. 
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Walter Gieseking Returns. 


Walter Gieseking, a rare master of 
xquisite tone values, 





and an art 

sion and euatiteie are not incom- 
| patible with poetry, gave his first 
| New York recital of the present sea- 
| son, returning to this country after 
an absence of two years, last night 
in Carnegie Hall. 








ANGELES HER. 
10, 1930 


LOS 





| NOVEMBER 
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PIANO 
“OF GE 


’ROGRAM 
at KING 
MED 


By CARL BRONSON 








expectancy e 
capacity audience which greeted his 
artistry at Philharmonic auditorium 
— afternoon with galy 

applause d_ listened with a silent 
Bttent en veness. ‘that_hespoke absolut | 
‘appre A giant Im stature, 
and w ith the head of a philosopher, | 
his Atlas-like muscles balanced upon | 
the grassy tips. of expression like! 
¢rystaline.drops of dew. 

Music, with Geiseking, 
thing of the air and he 
down rather than out of the ever- 
obedient ivories. Equal in both 
hands, he touwhes a phrase where} 
and when he pleases and never | 
loses a point of accentuation nor a 
wave of rhythm. His runs are like 
slides in swiftness, but like pearls 
in precision and relativity. | 


is some- 
orings it 


ABSOLUTE FINISH 

Perhaps this master might be} 
Said to resemble De Pachman in ab- | 
solute finish and lace like weavings, 
but he adds a dramatic fervor to 
his expanding swells and a hush | 
to his diminishings that are clearly 
of another dimension than merely 
human. 

His performance of the Bach 
“Partita” in six delightful figures, 
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Gieseking 





Pianist Triumphs With 
Concerto By Schuman 








» si e 
cherds of last night’s 
audience at the Metropolitan with 
his superlative playing. He won 
not merely politely appreciative en- 
thusiasm, but one e 

a ; 








Cries of “Bravo” 


mann A_mino -oncerto, 


SEATTLE DAILY TIMES 


which |} 


Cries of blended with [> 
thé applause, and after the Schu.- | 


'Gieseking played with the Seattle 
|Symphony Orchestra, the. soloist 
was thrice recalled for encores, and 
even after the last of. them the 
crows wa was still in a mood for more. 


___ Great' ‘Stylist 





OS ANGEL 
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AUDIENCE STANDS 
AT SYMPHONY 10 
PRAISE GIESEKING 


Unusual Ovation Is Given 
German Pianist; Plays 
Three Encores; Orchestra 
Gives Sincere Support. 








Last night was a memorable occa 
sion, It is @ rare-thing to s see an _au- 
dience_at_the Metropolitan Theatre 
rise as one nd_s to_ ap; 

laud, Last night’s was a ood 


guished audience and as it stood i 
in t yn ap- 





ries of ‘‘Mo 
he thunderous ovation was for 
Walter Gieseking, German pianist, 
whose masterful playing, as guest 
artist of the Seattle Symphony Or- 
chestra, brought that distinguished 
crowd to its feet. 

The tall German—he is #ix feet. 
two inches—was programmed to play, 
with the orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Karl Krueger, its corfluctor, 
Schumann's “Concerto in A Minor.” 
It was at its conclusion that the 
really rare demonstration occurred. 
Gieseking played three encores and 
the audience, after the third, left the 
theatre reluctantly, his name on 


every lip. 
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Walter Gieseking 
Carnegie Music Hall 











Taste Is Broad. 


Schumann this German master §} 
It is liv- 


The 
gives is not a faded copy. 
ing, richly colored. The 
which it was piayed, under his blaz- 
ing leadership at the keyboard, was 
a joy to hear. 

Then came Gieseking’s playing of 
Ravel's ‘‘Ondine,”’ interpreted with a 
lovely purity and invested with his 
rare poetry of sound. In his Debussy 
numbers, one of which was “The 


manner in 


'GIESEKING 





Master of Technique Plays 
to+ Enthusiastic Audience 
at Philharmonic 


BY ISABEL MORSE JONES 

| Walter Gieseking played over the 
long range of piano music fiom 
Bach tc Ravel for two hours «id 
a half at the Philharmonic Audi- 


torium yesterday afternoon and left 
the nce f of 


ia fotentTal preniss Bex 
vociié 

“of the miracles | conce | 

a intensely intel- 


ual and one of the great masters 

of technic, he recreates the work 

of past and present composers with 

emotional warmth and spiritual. in- 
spiration. ; 

Beginning with Bach and playing 

it with the ciean claritv and 4eli- 
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SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICI 
NOVEMBER 13, 1930 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
NOVEMBER 





ance 


GIESEKING WINS 


PLAUDITS IN 


PIANO RECITAL 


Artist Shows Great Subtlety | 


and 
of Keyboard 
meal 


By ALEXANDER FRIED 
Ever since his first concerts here 
two seasons ago, admirers of piano 
music have been impatiently await- 
ing the return of Walter Gieseking. 
He satisfied their longing in a 
memorable recital last night at the 
Dreamland Auditarfium. 
: Fb Leatae, 


He is subtle and complete master of 
she keyboard. His characteristic 


music has an individuality exquis- 
itely suited to the intimate older 
classic style on the one hand and 
to the poetic intimations of the 
modern impressionists on the other. 


Withal, his feeling in all versatility 
can realize richly the spirit of far 


,as well. 











LARGE THAONG 
EARS GONGERT 


WALTER GIESEKING HOLDS 
ATTENTION OF DALLAS 
MUSIC LOVERS 








By KATHRYN M. JEFFERSON. 





ture of the Legion-MacDonald con- 


The giant of the piano e 
Giese Played a third engage- 
ment in Dallas as the second fea- 


CHARM OF BACH 
His sprightly touch, modulated in 
ravishing shades of color, revived 


COLUMBUS CITIZEN 
NOVEMBER 25, 1930 





| 





different types of creative genius 














_— pianists come before 

us with a gesture, say- 
ing, “Behold, what I am about 
to do to these composers.” 
Walter Gieseking stepped mod- 
estly onto the stage of Memo- 
rial Hall Monday night .as one 
who would say, “Hear what 
these composers have done:to 


To each in turn of a list from 
Bach and Scarlatti down to our own 
day he adapted himself, shifting 

, mood and color 
adhe 





and form. His 
very attitude at 
the piano was 
hanged for each. 
Fosach was 
brought a new 
kind _of beauty, | 
essentially planis_ 
tie. 

For the Light- 
eenth Century 
\ music there was 
a restraint and 
clear-cut deli- 
cacy that never 
permitted the 
modern piano 
to overstep the 
limits of the an- 
cient instruments 


Chameleon 
Se 











1eseking 
Concert § 
Him as 





By REDFERN 
Walter Gieseking 
the presence of the 
while he is playing h 
to be aware that it 

There was a large 
Dreamland to hear 
from a casual glance 
to be quiet, he seen 
ignore them. 

Yet he was taking 
most intimate confi 
nature, playing Bach 
like a god of the keyh 
prophet of some dei 
he communed.in utt 

‘That Beethoven st 
nifieently.: It was 
Sonata, Op. IIT: 

A characteristie 
art that commands a 
tonal @versity. Hi 
sonorities seems erdl 
was méditative in 
minor.Partita,” pelluc 
atas of Domenico Sca 
tic in the Brahms I 
most exasperated in 
of Karyl Szymanowsk 
naturalistic in the 
ludes, 

Gieseking is alwa 
He has the gift of fas¢ 
auudienee literally hu 
pearly runs and trill 
thoven Variations, 

@ This veneration » 
re _beautif piano 
that of Walter Gieseki 











ST. LOUIS § 
“ NOVEMBER 2 


WALTER GIk 
AS SOLOIST 
CONCERT AU 


| Arbos’ Program Pr 
One That Will 
Forgotter 


Works of the thi 

| geniuses of music—Ba¢ 

and Brahms—made wu 

| program of the St. Lou 

Orchestra's concert yes 
Odeon, 

The good taste of § 
nandez Arbos, guest ¢ 
chosing these particul 
= readings, the supe? 

loist, Walter 














| 
} 
| 
| 


Walter ~Giesekins's ital 
; in Carnegie Music Hall Jast_ni if 
wif likely Te : 
standin rhe program P , his n 
presented thej@the pia vell-nigh limitless. 
greatest of the See: tone, his pedaling, 
shimmering glints of sound he brings, 
his technical ea? nly e 
super . He isnot 
one of the pianists. e_is_ Giese- 
When he plays his shoulders 
are hunched up, hs bald head pitched 
way forward. Sometimes, in a Poly 


ender 


Golliwog’s Cake alk,” the pianist 
was brilliantly dexterous, revealing 


for which the 

Partita or the 
Gieseking. little Sonatas 

were written. 
The refinements on dance tunes 
which make up Bach's First Par- 
tita (most interesting, as a whole, of 
the lot) were set forth with an un- 
surpassable clarity. -So played, this 
is no period music. Its Hilting galety, 
ts perfect mating of idea and form, 


Gieseking who play 
orchestra, Beethoven's 
5 in E. Flat Major, dis 

technique ap 





cert course Wednesday evening at 
the Fair Park auditorium and if 
his appearances continue to attract 
the next audiznce which hears him, 
will probably overflow the hall. 

ianis er_ he has reached 











markable 


was piano] hat bro’ 


a r classic, romant. - 
admir and modern 
imita composers, and 


SLOT SOL Sn ft works that are 
superh, 








of the greatest, Ever wr 
freshness, force and b 
the interpretation of C 
A Military No 
Dedicated to Archdiike 


bos=. 








milestones in 


ter due to a me! ech sithouns 
piano literature. 


which overtakes artists in theiy 

















“Mr. Gieseking is as near the ideal pianist as one is likely to hear in 
a lifetime of concert going.” —Boston Globe 
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ESEKING” 


—Cincinnati Times Star, December 6, 1930 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
NOVEMBER 29, 1930 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
NOVEMBER 10, 1930 


BIESEKING PIANO. 
RECITAL REVEALS, 
SUPERB ARTISTRY 


By Patterson Greene 


Pianists and the piano came 
Into_iheir oun cwhen Walter 


Gieseki ’ la att j S 


Monic yesterday afternoon. 


The’ most assaulted and bat- 
tered of musical instruments had 
two hours in which it could heal 
its wounds and sing in its native | 
voice. Gieseking plays the piano | 

entally as well as sically. | 
Bp Ts not qnagining a tone for 
which hamméy and keys make a | 
suggestive substitute. He is not 
thinking in terms of the orches- 
tra. His performance is_ idio- 
matic, and, therefore, revolution- 








—— 


Symphonic 
Afternoon, 


Brim-Full | 





—o ae — 


PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE 
DECEMBER 11, 1930 


Gieseking’s 
Performance 


A Rare Treat 


Piano Pedagogues Get 
Technical Lessons 
At Carnegie. 


ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
NOVEMBER 22, 1930 


Gieseking Delights 
Symphony Audience 
by Skill on Piano 


German Visitor Wins Ac- 























Alre ax : 
- 
conductor orchestra no less than he 
in the vein. Together they played the 
piece symphonically. Now and again the 
piano was the predominant, outspeaking 
voice; yet from the frame and body of 
the whole; while constant was the inter- 
change between it and the orchestra as 
mated or contrasted media for the musi- 
cal thought, suggestion, emotion. From 
: 2 the beginning, as though 4t wou!d gather 
claim, Particularly on In- and fuse the sources of the music, to the 

i end in rhythmic brilliance and tonal 
terpreting Beethoven... power, An 
= at ward Joftily, superbly, as though for once 


s “Emperor Concerto” should deserv 
its-jame. Varlous as Beethoven were 
Pianist and conductor, yet firmly they 
concentrated and cumulated the advance. 


In the slow movement, the Gieseking 
who had been all for vigor began as one 








The nimble fingers of Walter 
| Gieseking, scurrying over the key- 
board of a piano on the stage of 
the Odeon yesterday afternoon, 


apart! By HARVEY GAUL. 
a folks | The pianist’s pianist, that’s Walter 
ost to; 








to the | 
of his! 
thoven | 
ke the | 





satisfying a recitai as we expect to 
hear in the dreary vale of Czerny 
and Gurlitt. 

Tell you how good he was, the 
piano teachers stayed to a three- 
encore end and applauded for more, 
and when you can get a piano 
teacher to applaud anything in this 
town, you have heard a rara avis, 
believe us. 

He brought a most refreshing pro- 
gram and what is more he upset the 
virtuoso apple-cart by not playing 
one of those frightful Berliner-bund 
lists. 

Slight wonder they dub him, “poet 
of the piano,” the way he plaved 
those two ravishing French water 
nieces entitles him to a _ poet- 
laureateship at least. Marvelous 
gifts, he is clairvoyant, clean, knows 
repression, feels delicacy, abhors 
maudlinity and treats the piano as 





Gieseking, who came last night to 
: r n a 
Carnegie Music Hall and gave as | axe Scd_as spontancous 2 : 
OuUs @ esponse H 
’ - - 








0 
ists have included a violinist and a 
barytone of the first magnitude, 

So it may be said that the Ger- 
man pianist on the occasion of this, 
his third concert appearance in St. 
Louis, has placed himself in the 
front rank of popular favor with 
music patrons in these parts. He 
was ; at the 
conclusion of his scheduled prograin, 
to which he responded with an en- 
core. And then ag they prepared to 
leave the hall, the members of the 
audience, by .continuous applause, 
brought the artist back for half a 
dozen curtain calls, 

Gieseking had rendered the Bee- 
thoven Conoerto for Pianoforte in 
E-flat. major, known as ‘“‘The Em- 
peror Concerto’ and recognized not 
only as the composer's greatest con: 
certo, but one of his greatest works 
and one of the greatest of all works 





all for finesse; while the orchestra an: a 


swered him with its suavest euphonies. 
Togethey they enlarged te melody to a 
Serene and deeper-tone auty that is 
TompIéMent to the Wrst Allegro of power gro of power 
the Fon ngers. e 
rest was the give-and- irtuo3so 


pianist and a virtuoso orchestra—musi- 
cians both—through Fe-thoven's gay riot 
f motivs and motion Since Drm 


uck’s afternoon with Kreisle : there 
as been no Beethoven in concerto-form 


asterday's— 
HF. 


























ry. 
The sound that Gieseking pro- 
duces is of pure sonority, with 
none of the percussion of felt on 
wire that we have come to accept 
as a normal in the piano. Out of 
this evanescent material he 
weaves fabrics of Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Schumann and Debussy 
in: shining beauty. Others have 
equal digital fleetness, vothers 
have similar felicity of accent and 


phrase. But sekin } 
is a precious commodi ic 
e alone seems to hold the secret, 


achs .“Partita,” in B flat 








ae 
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MUSIC 


tion so rich a garment for the ideas. He 
has ideas of value, which is more than 
can be said of Respighi’s Theme and 
Variations also composed for the orch*s~ 
tra's ubilee. Dr. Koussevitzky and. the 
players did everything in their power to 
put the symphony in a favorable light. 

Mr psek he orch ‘a. gave 


ot its kird. To say that he playe 





if it were a solo instrument and not | 
an ungamuted orchestra. For these 
and many other virtues, raise high 
.the pame.of Gieseking and award 
him the Baldwin medal of merit. 








BOSTON GLOBE 
DECEMBER 15, 1930 


PIANO RECITAL BY 
WALTER GIESEKING 


Walter Gieseking, whose recent ap- 
pearances as soloist in the regular se- 
ries of Boston Symphony concerts 
made a profound impression on Bos- 
ton musicians, gave a piano recital 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall, 
which was heartily applauded by a 
large audience, He played a Bach 
partita, in B flat major; Schumann's 
Fantasia in C major; modern pieces 
by Castelnuovo-Tedesco and Tansman 
and music by Skriabin, Debugsy, and 


Ravel. _ 
ur paleee Ng is se pear the ideal 
janist ‘as one Is e€ hear | 
etime o oing. ayimy in 
@ obviously forgets to notice 


whether his personality is impressing 
the audience, and, as obviously, does; 
not care gbout dazzling his hearers 
by feats of pianistic skill. His sole’ 
interest is in interpreting the music he! 
plays ‘as imaginatively as possible, 
and in playing it as well as he can. 
One doubts whether any amount of 
a or er would console him i 
1 failed satisfy himself by his; 
performance. Of how few concert | 
performers can one say these things? | 

There is nothing sensational, nothing | 
startling about Gieseking the man, or | 





SYMPHONY .CONCERT 


By PHILIP HALE 

The Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky, conductor, gave its seventh 
concert of the season yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. Wagner, over- 
ture to “The Fiying Dutchman.” Han- 
son; Symphony. No. 2 Romantic -(first 
performance, composed for the 50th an 
niversary of the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra). Beethoven, Concerto for 
piano, No.5 (Walter Gieseking,. pianist). 
Ravel, Bolero. 
“As the overture Leonore No. 3 1s 
to “Fidelio,” so is the overture to “The 
Flying Dutchman” to the opera. The 
two overtures give the condensed and 
essential drama. ‘Beethoven spares Us 
the tiresome secondary love affair and 
the quartet in which four persons, each 4 
with an individual emotion, express4 
them by singing the same tune, In Wag-4 
ner’s we are relieved of the avaricious | 
father who is delighted at the thought 4 
of handing over his ap ap aie 

sterious stranger; nor does one have 
8 bleating cppimnlilicmmasany 











SEATTLE STAR 
NOVEMBER 4, 1930 





Memora Dp 

exrto, Tha p 's technical pro- 
ficiency-was fully displayed goes with- 
out saying; yet one cannot help allud- 
ing to his treatment of octave passages 
in the first movement—the crescendo 
and ‘diminuendo here as in many runs; 
the quiet, unostentatious brilliance of it 
all; the delicate dynamic gradations. 
More than all this was the grasp of 
the aesthetic, emotional contents. a 
t : as gr ned 


| Pianist Scotes 


Triumph Personal 
By Harry B. Mills 


| Walte French con- 














cert pianist, scored a rsonal 
‘triumph at Monda night's sym- 
hon 

equaled apy re; 
ception accord-| 

ed in 
artist here. 
utstanding 
in concert pi- 
anists of today 
because of the 
fact that he 
not only wins 
the approval of 
the musically 
erudite and yet 
achieves as 
great favor 
with the lay- 

man. 

“Physically a 
giant, he brings 

all _t jure 
of touch which 
, we find in the) 
Walter Gieseking nervous pre- 
cisio) ; and all 

















es a revailin 
é interpretatio 
Piano assert Its # impertinently; it did 
not refuse to furnish a beautiful accom- | 
gor 


IN AMERICA 
January—April 1932 


tn haar thea 


Gleseking the musician. But then, 
perfection is not sensational, and not, 
to the casual listener, astonishing. ! 
Probably many in yesterday’s audience 
agsumed that any competent pianist 
would have played Bach's partita 
about as Gieseking played it, smooth- 
ly, with effortless ease. But anyone! 
ru his playing there stands out who had ever tried to play it woul. 
a use of the left hand which so know better. So, too, would anvone! 
many concert pianists fail to = pon eal ——— ae other | 
achieve. This was especially evi- Some all, cme cone tise ~ 
dent in the Allegro of the Schu- : 

mann “Concerto in A Minor, which 


[| was ‘nis major offering with the 
0AM aur 


wae 





Management: Charles L. Wagner, 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


>——- 


Gieseking plays the Baldwin 
2 ® 



































“This generation will never hear more beautiful piano playing 
than that of Walter Gieseking. ”” __San Francisco Examiner 
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Hall, 


Severance 


MUSICAL COURIER 


New Home of 


Cleveland Orchestra, Dedicated 


(Continued from page 5) 


Miller, head of the Physics 

School of Applied 
best results in hearing 
In the 


by Dr 
Department 


science to 


Dayton C. 
of Case 
obtain the 


music and seeing stage performance. 


SEVERANCI 
irts Association and 
generous benefactor of Severance Hall, 
”" th leveland Orchestra. Sev- 
Elizabeth Dewitt 
donor 


is named after 

1 wife of the 

smaller room which seats 400 there is panel 
ling in choice woods ornamented by 
painted to represent gardens of an eighteenth 
century period. The general color of this 
Chamber Music Hall is green, while in the 
large auditorium an aquamarine blue is used 
for the cushioned seats and the soft carpeting 
An audience that represented the musical 
ial élite of Cleveland was present at 
concert, and in addition many 
guests trom out-of-town. 
Charles Martin Loeffler and Mrs. Loeffler 
guests of honor. A symphonic work, 
Evocation, composed by Mr. Loeffler, had 
written for the occasion by request. 
Mr. Loeffler has interested in 
the development of music in 
Cleveland. Evocation is tting for 
orchestra of a epilogues 
Greek. A small women’s 
utilized and a is heard 


scenes 


and so 
the opening 
distinguished 


were 


been 
always been 
symphoni 
a musical s¢ 
series ol 

chorus of 


modern 
from the 
male voice 


Peter Ibbetson a 


(Continued 


immediately thereafter reading, that 
urse, in the opera, singing, 
» be one of his own poems, 
y is a poem by Alfred de 
this French, and 
and very at- 
occasion did Lawrence 
nfortunately for this con 
Peter, enters and 


in rea 
He sing 
attractive 
ractively on this 
libbett sing it. U 
eited fop, his 
exposes his imposture. 
He says, in a rapid 
ically ‘recitation, and almost entirely 
companied: “Your pardon, Mrs. Deane, 
lateness. My uncle said you wished 
this evening, and thinking 
have a copy, he sent me 
poem by Alfred de Mus 
him reading® it when I 
” he there breaks off, 
st into laughter 
dreadful colonel, however, 
I He casts slurs upon 
his nephew's father, whor 
a mincing Frenc 
the play takes the same 
toward Peter's mother (the 
both dead), intimat 
Peter’s father 
nates with the mutual 
Duchess of Towers, 
hildren together but 
vears 


song im 


very song it 1s, 


nephew, 


recitative which is 


roes 


oundrel of 


met for many 
appe ars that they have 
chil dren and still love 
a! tl tl ren n, too, have a 
what shall one call it but 
r “oft,” if the at is preferred 
» dream the , ae st with 
t it a re ality 


1 
the opera it 


in the salon of the 

Passy, in the vear 

as in many other 

are not English but 
seen in his room, and 
between him and Major 
n Rothier), now a very 
eter recognizes as a friend 
old man does not recog- 
words indicate where and 


in a speaking part, while 
harmonies accompany it. Instruments rarely 
used are employed, notably a vibra-harp that 
sings a melodious strain, three saxophones, 


ut Ware 


photo 
IDELLA PRENTISS 
manager of the Cleveland Orchestra, whose 
untiring efforts are greatly responsible for 
realisation of the beautiful Sever 


ance Hall. 


HUGHES, 


new 


a piano, a tambourin de Basque, celesta, 
xylophone, antique cymbals, etc. 

The concert opened with the stately Bach 
Passacaglia in C minor, transcribed for 
orchestra by the young Russian composer, 
Goedicke. Next came the official presentation 
of the hall—and its dedication to “The Citi- 
zens of Cleveland” by Mr. Severance. It was 
accepted on the part of the Musical Arts 
Association by Dudley S. Blossom, vice- 
president of that organization, and by Robert 
FE. Vinson, president of Western Reserve 
University in recognition of the privileges 
accorded the University in the deed of gift 
of the land. 

A half-hour’s intermission for inspection of 
the new building took on the air of a fash- 
ionable reception. Those seated in the par- 
quet, after admiring the exquisite lighting 
of the ceiling in soft tints of silver and gray 
illuminated by a hundred veiled lights, the 
delicate stage background and curtains and 


soft orchestral 


Carl F. Waite photo 
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magnificent new home of the Cleveland ica stra, which was dedicated on February 5 with 


a distinguished concert by 


after lingering in the foyer to enjoy its 
blaze of color, ascended the stairs, or took 
elevators, to the parterre s boxes that com- 
pletely encircle the hall. A short ascent led 
to inspection of gallery ‘spaces with large 
seating capacity. Returning to their seats, 
the audience listened in reverence to a fine 
performance of the Brahms C minor sym- 
phony that marked the conclusion of the 
dedicatory program. 

On Friday evening, following the formal 
opening of Severance Hall, there took place 
the first concert in the Chamber Music Hall 


the orchestra, under the conductorship of Nikolai Sokoloff. 


presented by the Chamber Orchestra of 
twenty-two players conducted by Nikolai 
Sokoloff. The program listed Wagner’s Sieg- 
fried Idyll, in its original orchestration as 
Cosima Wagner first heard it when given in 
her honor on the stairs at Triebschen; a 
string quartet by Haydn; a Chanson and 
Danse by d’Indy, played by the Cleveland 
Woodwind Ensemble, made up of seven 
members of the orchestra, and a Suite for 
Chamber Orchestra by the young Irish com- 
poser, Robin Milford. 
ALICE BRADLEY, 





Dramatic Success 


om page 5) 


when they have known each other in earlier 
days, and how important the past is to Peter. 

The old major exits. Peter is alone. He 
sits, absorbed in thought. Then, with a sigh, 
he rests his head wearily in his hands. After 
a moment he half turns and lies back upon 
the chaise longue. The stage becomes com- 
pletely dark and there is heard a chorus be- 
hind the scenes, calling “Peter, Peter, Peter.” 
At the end of this chorus the lights come up 
very slowly, and the scene shows a garden 
in Passy in 1840. In the foreground is the 
sleeping figure of Peter Ibbetson. Beyond 
is the garden of Peter’s childhood. 

Seated at the garden table in the myster- 
ious half-light is the twelve-year-old Gogo 
Pasquier (who is Peter Ibbetson). Near 
him sits his young mother, Mary Pasquier 
(Santa Biondo), and Major Duquesnois 
strolls about the garden. Chorus behind the 
scenes continues Mme. Seraskier (Aida 
Doninelli) with her daughter, Mimsey 
Seraskier (later Mary, Duchess of Towers) 
enters. Mary appears at the garden gate 
and says to Peter, “This is the way. Come 
with me. Have no fear. Give me your 
hand, and come with me. They cannot see 
or hear you. All this is past and gone. 
Only we two—you and I alone—are of the 
waking world.” (Peter says, “Now I re- 
member I am asleep in the Auberge de la 
Tete Noire, here in Passy.” 

Peter’s uncle, Captain Ibbetson, finally 
appears, and the feeling between him and 
Peter’s father and mother is clearly shown. 
He is the philanderer in this scene in 1840, 
just as he is shown to be in 1855. It is also 
made clear in this scene that he is not the 
father of Peter as he afterwards claims to 
be 

When Captain Ibbetson attacks Peter’s 
mother, Peter springs up to defend her, 
whereupon there is a crash of thunder, the 
stage is plunged into darkness and the dream 
scene vanishes. 

The next scene shows Peter again in the 
inn, stirring in his sleep. The door opens 
and the Duchess of Towers is ushered in. 
There is then a love scene of a sort between 
her and Peter. They discover that they 


have dreained the same dream. At the end 
of this scene Mary says, “We shall never 
meet again. We must not. It is too late, 
I am not free. I shall think of you always, 
dear Gogo. Farewell.” This ends the sec- 
ond act. 

The third act opens in Colonel Ibbetson’s 
rooms in London, 1857, and it is here that 
Mrs. Glyn (Ina Bourskaya) and her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Deane, tell Peter what his uncle 
has said of his mother. Mrs. Glyn says, 
“Peter Ibbetson, your guardian has done you 
a foul wrong. When Colonel Ibbetson was 
paying my daughter his infamous addresses, 
he told her that you are his son, the natural 
son of himself and his cousin, Mme. Marie 
Pasquier de la Mariere. Do you remember 
the evening, two years ago, when you and he 
quarreled over a song, and the next day 
you brought my daughter a letter from the 
colonel? Here is that letter. Read it. You 
owe it to your mother’s memory.” Peter 
is horrified. He says, “What shall I do? 
Oh, God, what shall I do?” 

Colonel Ibbetson’s voice is heard singing 
outside, and he then enters. He denies that 
he has ever told Mrs. Deane that Peter was 
his son. He says, “It is a lie, a spiteful in- 
vention of a cast-off mistress.” 

Peter attacks him. The colonel throws 
him off, runs over to the fireplace and 
snatches down a Malay creese, with which 
he smashes a window and screams through 
it for help. Peter grasps the colonel’s stick, 
which is on the divan, and brings it down 
on the colonel’s head. The colonel falls 
lifeless. 

The scene changes to the Chaplain’s Room 
in Newgate Prison, 1857. Peter, who per- 
sistently has refused to explain why he killed 
his uncle, is awaiting execution. The chap- 
lain is with him, and later Mrs. Deane and 
the prison governor. The latter announces 
that the death sentence has been commuted ; 
that the sentence is imprisonment for life. 

This imprisonment lasts for thirty years, 
during all of which time Mary and Peter 
continue their dreams of youth. In the end 
they are united in death. 

Tue Music 
necessary at this late date to 
point out the excellence of all this as 
“theater.” Du Maurier’s book was instantly 
successful when it was first published, and 


Tt is not 


the play which was made of it was equally 
so. In turning the play into an opera, Tay- 
lor has apparently had in mind the im- 
portance of so constructing his score and the 
voice parts that every word of the prose 
libretto shall be fully understood. This he 
has fully accomplished, and the result has 
been his salvation or his undoing, however 
you may look upon it. Thgse who want 
drama in opera get it; those who want music 
are less fortunate. 

Not that the music is lacking. On the 
contrary, Taylor has written a score of 
great beauty—and has then robbed it of its 
deserved success by inept structure. He has 
scored his music for the orchestra, and for 
the chorus behind the scenes (except in 
the first act). To his artists he has given 
the task of making the words understand- 
able by means of ugly and awkward reci- 
tative. This they accomplished admirably, 
but the result was, simply, that one could 
hear neither the orchestra nor the chorus 
sufficiently well to enjoy the music—except 
when the voices of the solo artists were sil- 
ent. Then, indeed, the glorious music burst 
forth in all ifs beauty, causing only regret 
that one should be deprived by Taylor’s 
imperfect stage technic, of the pleasure of 
hearing more of it. 

Tue Cast 

succeeds it will owe its 
success to the play, to the orchestral pre- 
ludes and interludes, and to the excellent 
acting of the artists cast not only in the lead- 
ing roles but in some of the smaller roles as 
well: Edward Johnson, as Peter, Lawrence 
Tibbett as the Colonel, Lucrezia Bori as 
Mary, Marion Telva as Mrs. Deane, and 
Teon Rothier as Major Duquesnois. The 
three who carried the burden of the play— 
3ori, Johnson and Tibbett—could not have 
been better cast. Bori was the true aristo- 
crat, the true woman of passion restrained. 
She was beautiful, charming, without loss of 
dignity, and her English was easily under- 
stood. Johnson was just what one would 
suppose Peter to be. He appeared as a hand- 
some youth, very graceful ; and he, of course, 
enunciated his words to perfection whether 
in French or in English. Tibbett strutted 
about as a conceited fop, spoke his words 
naturally, and sang the song in the first 

(Continued on page 48) 
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“Make Singing a Fine Art,’ Says Adelaide Gescheidt 


For the past twenty years the far-sighted 
vision and _ sincerity of purpose has been 
recognized in Adelaide Gescheidt, one of 
the most important vocal pedagogues known 
to the musical world. Miss Gescheidt is 
also the author of “Make Singing a Joy.” 

The system of Normal Natural Voice 
Development, evolved by her, is featured in 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


the success of all her pupils, many of whom 
are among the leading oratorio, opera, re- 
cital, concert and church singers. 

She believes that singing is a ng yee 
expression of words and feeling, and when 
developed scientifically all vagueness about 
voice in its production is removed and sing- 
ing becomes a joy. 

In singing, as in the other arts, a perfect 
technic results when sincerity is ‘applied to 
the scientific principles that underlie this 
art, and perfect vocal technic in turn gives 
the singer the necessary freedom to ex- 
press the full meaning of words and musical 
nuance, without which one cannot possess 
the true artistry of singing. 

The voice teacher has a very great re- 
sponsibility on his or her shoulders to de- 
velop the talent of an individual to its full 
capacity in its preparedness for public ap- 
pearance. To be fair to the artist in the 
first place should be the first thought of 
any conscientious teacher, and the pupil 
should expect such care as well as the 
requirements for his or her fundamental and 
artistic development he or she has given 

over to the teacher for this purpose. Would 

one go to a china shop to buy a gown or 
a jewelry shop to buy medicine? Why learn 
English from an Italian who cannot speak 
a word of English? 

The educators, particularly of public 
schools, have known for a long time the 
power of the voice. They have known that 
a teacher with a well modulated free voice 
is able to discipline her student so much 
more easily than a teacher with a hoarse 
and constrained tone which immediately sets 
up a rebellion and agression in the students. 

Not only scientists and artists are in- 
terested in the voice, but also the neurologists 
and medical men realize that the ear is 
just as sensitive as the eye and there is just 
as strong a reaction on the whole nervous 
system from an unpleasant sound, as an 
unpleasant sight. Those of us who have 
been actively interested in the voice either 
as a science or an art have known this; 
but to-day everyone knows that the person- 
ality, the real you, is disclosed by the voice 
and we get this personality through the 
ear just as clearly as through the eye. 

In the home, school room, church, concert 
hall, opera or radio, voice is constantly in 
demand. In the rapid tempo of the times, 
there are some great things emerging. One 
of these is the American type of architec- 
ture—our first real great art expression. It 
is great because it is beautiful and because 
it meets our needs. Many outworn theories 
are being cast aside and there is a gradual 
emergence of natural processes with its at- 
tendant result of high standards. 

We are learning also in the tempo of the 
times that teaching is pointing the way. 

“Teaching is the whither and how to go; 


the vision remains for him who wills to 
see,” and we who are teaching to-day realize 
that the student is possessed of a high degree 
of intelligent curiosity and the teacher must 
meet this questioning mood, not with vague 
and empirical thoughts, but with scientific 
facts, the basic principles underlying each 
study, whatever the subject may be 

This “wanting to know” is raising the 
standard of all teaching, and particularly 
the teaching of music and especially the 
teaching of singing. A teacher of singing 
now must know the science of voice pro- 
duction, which means just knowing nature’s 
way, the simple way, the natural way. 
Knowing how the laws of nature act in the 
free, dependable and automatic manner. 

There are only two ways of performing 
any act, the right way and the wrong way. 
The right way is the easy way, the way na- 
ture intended these processes to function and 
be performed. The wrong way is to inter- 
fere with the ease of this operation or 
distortion of what is normal and interfer- 
ence with what naturally functions, or is 
automatic. 

When a problem voice, a strained voice, 
and similar abnormal vocal conditions come 
to the teacher who does not work scien- 
tifically, he is, therefore, not equipped to 
illumine the path to a free production to 
make the understandable steps, so there he 
stops, and cannot eradicate, restore and fur- 
ther evolve this normal natural quality and 
free expression of voice. It is here that 
scientific knowledge of “the knowing how” 
must take hold and re-coordinate the entire 
mechanism that physiologically may defi- 
nitely be reorganized. 

Voice is not a method of breathing, neither 
is it something that can be put or placed 
somewhere. It is a natural function. Voice 
emission, to be normal, should happen with- 
out willful physical assistance, so that sing- 
ing can be spontaneous, a truth and a joy. 

During Miss Gescheidt’s career of teach- 
ing, she has had the privilege of developing 
hundreds of men’s voices, which has helped 
her to prove it a fallacy that a woman can- 
not teach a man, and that a woman ought to 
study with a woman, and a man with a man. 
With a system that is scientific, and with 
laws of nature that govern voice being alike 
for all humanity, the teaching should natur- 
ally be the same for all, as she has proven. 
Nature makes no discriminations between 
the two sexes as regards the mechanism that 
produces voice. 

Most recognized authorities believe that 
tone production is dependent on a method 
of breathing, or attack, or a fixed quality, 
or placement, or on scales, or musical ex- 
ercises, and many other such false ideas. 
Miss Gescheidt emphasizes the fact that 
voice depends on none of these mechanical 
methods. When scientifically understood, 
and thus released, voice functions of itself, 
provided the tonal pathway is unobstructed. 
Nature’s musical instrument is dependable 
at all times, if allowed to be automatic in 
the working of its mechanism. If this 
mechanism is faulty, it can be scientifically 
adjusted for normal, natural voice emission. 

Our great American composer, Edward 
MacDowell, said: ‘We cannot give really 
great artists to the world until we have an 
army of competent performers.” This 
thought to our minds establishes very clearly 
the necessity of a standard procedure of 
voice so that reliable progress may be de- 
veloped and presented as such to the public. 

It behooves us each and everyone who is 
vitally interested in promoting competent 
performers in the vocal art, whether for 
opera, stage, platform, concert, pulpit, for 
home life or for mere enjoyment, the cor- 
rect culture of voice, the desire to know what 
is normal and natural in this, the human 
family’s great expression—the Voice. It is 
free to all to understand, therefore why not 
be a little curious and understand how unfail- 
ing nature’s laws are. They are just as prac- 
tical to comprehend as to know that one puts 
shoes on his feet or gloves on his hands 
or a hat on his head. We are fearless and 
express authority in proportion as we grow 
independent enough to know for ourselves. 

Do not be satisfied any longer to be an 
imitator and get nowhere, but rather be 
courageous enough to step out of the 
adamant pathway of man’s ideas in_ the 
rules laid out for a hundred years. More 
singers think that if they do not keep their 
chests up or their abdomens out or their 
shoulder blades tense or their thumbs crossed 
and hands placed before them when they 
sing, that they do not know the true art of 
singing. All this because the artist does not 
show to his audience some physical signs in 
his artistic performance. 


Geraldine Farrar says that “there should 
be no critics, for they do not know music.” 
Miss Gescheidt suggests that a new rule 
might be installed in place of critics whereby 
the audience through a certain form of ap- 
proval or otherwise, might acclaim or defame 
an artist. At least the artist himself would 
get a consensus of opinion. 

The lay mind and ear is often a better 
judge of a true natural tone because he is 
not inhibited or prejudiced by methods of 
preconceived ideas. He listens sympathetic- 
ally and open-mindedly and usually receives 
the right impression. His mind is not filled 
with technical deductions and is not limited 
by any set measuring rod. 

As to pure tonal quality, it must be bal- 
anced in its five elements to be truly beauti- 
ful, and to express voice in its fullest capa- 
city, brilliant, round, full and free. Intelli- 
gence, strength and beauty must balance each 
other in the artist, if he is to express them in 
his art and impress these qualities on his 
audiences in his singing. 

Knowledge is power—trite, but true—and 
every thorough artist knows that his edu- 
cation is never complete, i.e., that he is never 

“finished” in the sense of "needing nothing 
more. He is always adding to his equipment 
and always applying his new knowledge to 
his performance with a greater and greater 
degree of understanding. 

Nothing worthwhile was ever won or held 
without labor and sacrifice. That which 
comes easily we place. little value upon, but 
that which we earn “by the sweat of our 
brow” at the sacrifice of our pleasures and 
paying the price, perhaps of disappointment. 
This we prize and will not so carelessly slip 
from our grasp. Therefore “seek and ye shall 
find.” 

With vision, or the power to perceive an 
ideal, and with visualization, or the power 
to make the ideal a reality, with control, 
knowledge, balance and steadfast persever 
ance in spite of all obstacles, who can tell 
by how much the song road to a singer’s 
success may be shortened ? 

With these working tools the singer con- 
tinues to blaze the way to the goal of truth 
and artistic perfection, and to improve and 
increase the equipment necessary for his 
career as an artist. 

Look for the truth and expect to get it and 
nothing short of it should satisfy. P. 


Van Grove for Chicago Opera 

The management of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company announces the engagement 
of Isaac Van Grove as conductor and coach 
for the season 1931-32. 

Mr. Van Grove is well known in Chicago, 
where he is one of the busiest teachers at 
the Chicago Musical College. He was as- 
sistant conductor of the ag Opera dur- 
ing the regime of Mary Garden and re- 
mained with the company for four years. 
In 1925, when he severed his connection 
with that company, he became a teacher at 
the Chicago Musical College, of which he 


ISAAC VAN GROVE 

and has remained there since 
with several leaves of absence. 
Mr. Van Grove will continue his teach- 
ing at the Chicago Musical College, with 
which institution he has a long contract. 

_For four seasons, since 1927, Mr. Van 
Grove has been musical and artistic director 
of the summer season of opera at Cincinnati, 
and he also served as musical director for 
the American Opera Company in 1929-30. 

While assistant conductor with the Chi- 
cago Opera, he appeared at the old Audi 
torium as conductor on several occasions, 
notably at the performances of Koenigs 
kinder and John Alden Carpenter’s ballet, 
Birthday of the Infanta. 

Mr. Van Grove also ranks 
composer, with many songs and one opera 
The Music Robber—to his credit. This 
work was composed in 1925. The libretto 
was supplied by Richard Stokes, music 
critic of the New York World, and the 
work won for Mr. Van Grove the David 
Bispham medal when it was produced in 
Cincinnati during the season of 1926-27. 
fr. Van Grove came to Chicago from 
Philadelphia, the city of his birth, at the 
early age of three. He is not only an 
American, but his entire training and ex- 
perience have been obtained in this country. 
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Charity begins at home musicales. 


Wagner is cycling successfully at the Metropolitan. 


Genius does what it must and talent does what it 
can. 


When glee clubs sing the glee is often all on the 


ct 


tage. 


A conductor of an orchestra must first learn to 
conduct himself. 
soldier’s sword, and no 


critic’s pen. 


Many have 
inconsiderable 


fallen by the 
number by the 
: 6 

Commencement at the conservatories usually marks 

the end of musical study for most of the graduates. 
¢ 

No opera singer ever is as perfect as his family 
thinks him or as faulty as his rivals think him. 

A manager who “puts an artist on the map” often 
wars with that artist later, and then the map is re- 
made. 


S —_ 


\ll men are created free and equal except the pro- 
fessional organist of a country church and the pri- 


vate tutor in a wealthy family. 
NEES 

Dr. Straubenmuller, 
tendent of public schools of 
years of service, recommends 


geniuses be established here, 


retiring as associate superin- 
New York after fifty 
that a school for 
instructing children who 
are talented in drawing, music, craftsmanship, poetry 
and the sciences. It will not be as difficult to find the 
pupils as to discover the suitable teachers for the 
proposed institution. 

and notable, and quite an honor, 
among the great masters whose works are to be 
given at the second concert of the Graduate School 
String Orchestra of the Juilliard Musical Founda- 
tion under the direction of Albert Stoessel is included 
Concertino. The other composers on the 
program are Bach, Haydn and Brahms. Goossens 
finds himself in good company, but no better than 
he deserves. The Concertino, of which a miniature 
score has just been issued, is for four violins, two 
violas and two cellos. It may be performed by an 
octet or by full string orchestra. In the foreword 
Mr. Goossens gives all of the details as to how the 
parts shall be divided for different sizes of orches- 


It is interesting 
that 


Goossens’ 


MUSICAL COURIER 
tra and how the musicians should be placed on the 
platform. 

a 


The late Leo Feist, music publisher, left an estate 
of the net value of $2,066,345, and he never pub- 
lished a work by Beethoven, Wagner, Schubert, 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Liszt or Saint-Saéns. 

— 

The English ballad of the nineteenth century 
seems to have gone to join the bustle, the horse- 
carriage, gaslight, three volume novels, and other 
once delectable institutions of that ancient period. 

ee 

No one ever has given an answer to the question, 
“Why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” In 
music the great unanswered questions are, ““Who is 
Sylvia?” “Warum?” “Why Dost Thou Weep ?” 

“Know You the Land Where the Citron Blooms ? 


Deems Taylor’s Peter Ibbetson was liked by the 
public at the premiere of that work here last Satur- 
day. Peter Ibbetson marks a far advance on Taylor’s 
The King’s Henchman, and it is an opus of which 
he and his musical compatriots can afford to feel 
warmly proud. 

a aan 

A musical philosopher asserts that the world will 
not be better until everyone understands Bach, 
3eethoven and Brahms. If some of those that now 
understand them are samples of what the rest of 
mankind are to be like, it would not be a bad plan 
to leave the world as it is. 

a —_ 

Opening a week of performances in New York 
(Mecca Auditorium) on March 16, the German 
Grand Opera Company is to present Wagner’s com- 
plete Ring, The Flying Dutchman, Tristan and Isolde, 
D’Albert’s Tiefland, and Mozart’s Don Giovanni. 
The engagement is looked forward to with interest 
by those who have been reading of the success of the 
company on tour this winter, their travels extend- 
ing as far West as the Pacific Coast. The singing, 
conducting, and scenic equipment met with critical 
praise wherever the organization appeared. The 
Wagnerian special course at the Metropolitan will be 
ending just about when the German Grand Opera 
Company begins its series in New York. That is 
good, for there cannot be too much Wagner in these 
days when most of the other opera composers seem 
to be fading into pitiable futility. 

~~ 

The recent performance of N. Lindsay Norden’s 
Thanatopsis, by the Reading Choral Society, with 
the composer conducting, was acclaimed by a capaci- 
ty audience which contained many out-of-town music 
lovers. Among those who are warm in their praise 
of Mr. Norden’s work is Mrs. Gustav Oberlaender, 
of Go-Al-Do Manor, Wyomissing Park, Pa. Mrs. 
Oberlaender, who is a world traveler and an enthusi- 
astic patron of music, expressed her opinion that 
this composition should be heard oftener. She said 
that in her travels she had frequently met with the 
statement that Americans are incapable not only of 
composing beautiful music but of appreciating it. 
“T challenge anyone to refute the beauty of the 
Thanatopsis by N. Lindsay Norden and its rendi- 
tion by the Reading Choral Society under his direc- 
tion,” said Mrs. Oberlaender. She further declared 
her belief that if such works were better known, the 
world would learn more of the ability of American 
composers. 

paca attics 

All of the donations that are being received so 
frequently from kindly music lovers for the purpose 
of furthering musical education are, of course, high- 
ly welcome, and no one will criticize either the good 
will of the givers or the value of the gift. At the 
same time it does seem as if more thought should 
be given to the educated. The question of what one 
is to do after the education is received is certainly 
an important one. Young and struggling concert 
artists are being taken care of, and thought of them 
and attention to their needs is daily increasing. But 
composers, except for rare scholarships and occa- 
sional prizes, have little enough to be thankful for. 
American tradition stands in the way of aid of this 
sort. Indeed, to some extent, American tradition 
stands in the way of aid of any kind except in the 
direction of education. It has always been the tradi- 
tion, and probably will always remain the tradition in 
America, that the young person, once prepared for 
life through education, shall be self- -sustaining. This 
basis of life asa general principle is obviously quite 
correct. Along ordinary lines any other attitude 
must inevitably lead to pauperism, but in musical 
composition and musical scientific investigation it 
has been the experience of Europe, through several 
centuries, that aid is*needed almost throughout life. 
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Harp Instruction in High Schools 


The January issue of Eolus, the official organ of 
the National Association of Harpists, contains an 
article by Marietta Bitter, entitled Good News! 
This good news is the fact that Carlos Salzedo, noted 
for his insatiable ambition to increase the use of the 
harp, has succeeded in interesting high schools in 
the instrument and is proposing to introduce harp 
instruction in the schools throughout the country. 

Mr. Salzedo and his associates worked out a four 
year course in harp playing to be used for credit in 
high schools, and sent this outline to a number of 
very noted musicians. He received congratulatory 
replies and commendations from Arbos (conductor 
of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra), Georges 
Barrere, Harold Bauer, Bodanzky, Harold L. Butler 
(dean of the College of Fine Arts, Syracuse Univer- 
sity), Walter Damrosch, John Erskine, Gabrilo- 
witsch, Rudolph Ganz, Eugene Goossens, Josef Hof- 
mann, Ernest Hutcheson, Koussevitzky, Fritz 
Reiner, Artur Rodzinsky (conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles), Ernest Schell- 
ing, Vladimir Shavitch (conductor of the Syracuse 
Symphony Orchestra), Nikolai Sokoloff, Frederick 
Stock, Stokowski, Toscanini and E dgar Varese. 
Some of the letters from tkese noted musicians are 
of some length, others are extremely brief. Bauer 
writes, “Read and approved”; Gabrilowitsch, “Ap- 
proved”; Josef Hofmann, “Endorsed”; Koussevit- 
zky, Rodzinski, Stock and Toscanini write merely, 
3 j 

This is neither the time nor the place to publish 
the outline of this four year course. The fact that 
it comes from Salzedo and from the National Asso- 
ciation of Harpists is sufficient guarantee of its 
utility. The important thing is that these associated 
harpists have now determined that the harp shall be 
introduced to the public at large through the schools 
of America. This, after all, is the only means by 
which the thing is to be accomplished. Mere con- 
cert giving, the process of individual education, 
would surely prove too slow to be entirely satisfying 
in the introduction of this comparatively new instru- 
ment to the public as a whole. 

Of course, the harp is, as a matter of fact, one 
of the world’s oldest instruments, dating as it does 
from the beginning of historical time, so far as we 
know anything about it. The instrument, however, 
has been enormously improved in recent years, and 
the music that is now written and arranged for it 
and the effects that have been invented for it 
and demonstrated as of practical and artistic value, 
greatly increased. The harp has been proved quali- 
fied to take its place among the great solo instru- 
ments, and especially has it been proved to be an 
instrument particularly well adapted to amateur play- 
ing for personal pleasure. 

The music that was used for the harp in the past 
seems to have been for the most part of so little ac- 
tual musical value that it could scarcely be expected 
to interest the musically endowed amateur for long. 
One of the reasons why the piano advanced more 
rapidly in popularity was the fact of the poor me- 
chanical structure and weak tone of old harps and the 
music published for them. This has now all been 
rectified. Not only is the harp of today a mechani- 
cally perfect instrument, but it has a powerful, pene- 
trating tone of great beauty and a constantly in- 
creasing literature of music of genuine emotional 
depth, a literature made partly by new composition 
and partly through arrangements. 

This new idea of placing the harp in the public 
schools is an important one. It will result in an 
enlarged scope of musical activity in America and 
new artistic ideals. 


_— 


Bravo, Cleveland! 


Cleveland is now the proud possessor of a beauti- 
ful new hall for its symphony orchestra. The first 
concert given in the building was the one on Febru- 
ary 5, when the hall was formally dedicated and 
when John Long Severance, donor of the million 
dollars which made the project possible presented 
the building to the Musical Arts Association. To 
him, to Western Reserve University, which donated 
the plot of ground for the building, and to Adella 
Prentiss Hughes, manager of the orchestra who for 
many years had the dream that Cleveland should 
have an orchestra that would rank with the great 
symphonic institutions of the country, and more, a 
building worthy to house it, goes the nationwide 
appreciation and thanks. Certain it is that this 
event is a landmark in American musical history, 
and with its accomplishment comes to every true 
music lover the hope that every city large enough to 
foster a symphony will realize that what Cleveland 


-has done can be done by others. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


The recent Leschetizky centenary brought forth 
much writing about that celebrated pedagogue, but 
nothing more interesting or authoritative than the 
article by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, published in the 
MusicaL Courier. It gave me both pleasure and 
instruction. 

Leschetizky was a great man in his metier, but 
never did a musical name afford more excuse for 
the practise of humbuggery, than that of the Grand 
Old Man of the piano. 

I met him many times. He was a jolly old soul 
—all reports to the contrary notwithstanding. He 
spoke freely of himself and of his pupils. He played 
for me. “Just to show you,” as he put it, “that I can 
do the things I tell others to do.” 

After many intimate musical talks with the maestro 
I decided that he. was not a mysterious wizard, but 
an extremely gifted and valuable guide for pianists 
with real talent. 

It is doubtful whether persons of mediocre gifts 
ever had from Leschetizky anything more than sar- 
casm and a few platitudes. Whereupon promptly 
those misguided wretches went forth into their sev- 
eral parts of the world, and with more or less faith- 
ful memories, taught the platitudes and forgot the 
sarcasms. That was an error of judgment, for the 
real iessons lay in the sarcasms. 

eR FF 

If Leschetizky really had any semblance of a 
Method, it began where his disciples left off. His 
system of developing, strengthefiing, and speeding the 
fingers was with unimportant variations the same 
system employed also by other teachers able to read 
in Clementi and Czerny more than merely the notes. 
Leschetizky was a pupil of Czerny, so was the elder 
Kullak and so was Liszt. Leschetizky admits that 
Czerny was the greatest piano pedagogue of all 
times. 

The value of Leschetizky’s teaching lay in fields 
where only the elect could follow. He was a mar- 
velous musical aesthetician, and the greatest critic of 
A pianist 


piano playing the world ever has known. ur 
had to be such by the “grace of God,” as the Ger- 
mans put it, before he could hope to profit from 


Leschetizky. Bunglers never had a chance in that 
Vienna studio. A purse might some day be made 
from the familiar sow’s ear, but Leschetizky never 
could, would, or did make a pianist out of a mere 
manipulator of keys. - 

It is unconvincing to point to certain well known 
pianists as the living proofs of Leschetizky’s Meth- 
od. Rather they are strong evidence to the contrary. 
Paderewski, Ignaz Friedmann, Gabrilowitsch, Ham- 
bourg, Dohnanyi, Schnabel. What a variety of 
styles, schools, tastes, methods, and effects. 

“No two of those players alike. Each one his own 
system of attack, of touch, of dynamics, of tone 
color, of fingering, of pedaling, of scales, of octaves, 
and of chords! What greater contrasts imaginable in 
every way than Gabrilowitsch and Hambourg, Pade- 
rewski and Schnabel, Ignaz Friedmann and 
Dohnanyi. 

The purveyors of the Method held that the very 
contrasts proved its greatness; but they do nothing 
of the kind. They proved merely that Leschetizky 
understood thoroughly the science as well as the art 
of piano playing, and where he found the elements 
of both, he was able to weld them into something 
worth while by means which were as various as they 
were vague, as prepotent as they were personal. The 
“ability to adapt himself to the individual need of the 
player”—an ability that rightly was claimed for 
Leschetizky—represented the strongest argument 
against the existence of any cut and dried Method 
invented and religiously adhered to by him. 

That ability made Leschetizky the wonder-working 
pedagogue, and if he transmitted his genius to his 
disciples, the world has yet to make that discovery. 
At this moment the only great pupil of a great 
Leschetizky pupil is Schelling, who studied with 
Paderewski. 

eR ® 

William Chase quotes Pablo Casals, the cellist, as 
saying recently: “I have been impressed with the 
fact that the public does not admit that the same 
person can be an interpreter and a composer. I 
will therefore wait for the time when I no longer 
play, to make my compositions known.” 

It is more than likely that the world will be able 
to wait patiently for Cassals’ emergence as a musical 
creator, even though history tells that no such cautious 


consideration was exercised by those other interpre- 
ter-composers, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, 
Paganini, Liszt, Chopin, Wagner, Hummel, Field, 
Henselt, Richard Strauss, Weingartner, Brahms, 
3erlioz, Mahler, Joachim, Mascagni, Spohr, Men- 
delssohn, Viotti, Sarasate, Ernest, Wieniawski, 
Saint-Saéns, Vieuxtemps, Johann Strauss, Mac- 
Dowell, Schillings, Godowsky, Rachmaninoff, De- 
bussy, Tschaikowsky, Bartok, Stravinsky, Goossens, 
Prokofieff, Casella, Pfitzner, Albeniz, Ravel, Res- 
pighi, Schelling, Spalding, Busoni, Paderewski, 
Scharwenka, d’Albert, Scriabine, and a few others 
who were equally unsuccessful at interpreting their 
own works, either as soloists or conductors. 
2 RR ® 

Enrico Caruso, Jr., the son of the late tenor, the echoes of 
whose magnificent voice are still ringing, is now out to suc- 
ceed to his father’s place in the operatic world. 

“He has a large chest and an artistic temperament,” says 
his teacher in Los Angeles. 

We don’t want to ask too much, but it might help if he 
could sing, too—New York Evening Post. 

e Rp 

Some persons become more exercised over an 
adverse criticism of a popular musical performer, 
than about the economic distress in Austria or the 
reported cruelties in the prison camps of Soviet 
Russia. 

em er 

Gandhi sets a good example. Why don’t we music 
lovers practise civil disobedience and refuse to be 
exiled in the lobby because we arrive at the concert 
a few moments after it has begun? 

zn RR 

In General Pershing’s memoirs : 

Colonel Boyd stuck his head in at the door of my com- 
partment and said breathlessly: “General, we have arrived.” 
I knew it only too well, as the train had stopped and the 
royal band outside was playing “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
in the mournful cadence common to foreign bands. 

Common to foreign bands only, General ? 

2 Rp ® 

When I read last week that an automobile had 
been driven at four miles a minute, I was reminded 
of certain keyboard speedsters. This winter brought 
the largest crop of quick pianists I have heard for 
many a year. 

ze RF 
From the Chicago Tribune of February 1: 


It was at a dinner of farewell at the Arthur Meekers be- 
fore they were off for Santa Barbara last week. A feature of 
the party was the impersonations, at the piano after dinner, 
given by William Tyroler, a versatile accompanist of the 
Civic Opera. In this, with all the drollery in the world, he 
takes off a tenor at his morning practice, until his audience 
is in shrieks. 

His final number was the reading of The Tribune by a 
Chicago business man, to fast and slow music. When, finally, 
he turned to the stock market report, his hands strayed 
down to the bass notes in a sort of funeral dirge. “Am. Tel. 
& Tel.” he sang, soulfully; “Anaconda,” “American Radia- 
tor”; lower and lower went the dirge, and finally his hands 
stopped. “Mr. Meeker,” he said, “I cannot continue. Your 
piano has not enough low notes for the market.” 

a A 

On one occasion Henry Hadley was accused of 
writing “‘too fast and too much.” A friend who 
overheard the remark said to the composer: “Never 
mind, Henry, the same reproach was hurled against 
those other prolific speedsters, Mozart, Haydn, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Rubinstein, Moszkow- 
ski, Saint-Saens, and Tschaikowsky.” 

se @ & 


Name twelve months of the year in which the 
public regards singers as more important than the 
operas in which they appear. 

= FF 


A hint to unemployed music critics: Paris has 
forty-two daily papers. 
id id 

George Bernard Shaw says of Edward Elgar that 
he is “the only Great British composer who is not 
dwarfed by German giants.” On the other hand, 
Prof. E. J. Dent, of Cambridge University regards 
‘lgar’s music as “pompous in style of too 
deliberate nobility of expression academic 

. much too emotional . . not free from vul- 
garity.” 

Shaw, who used to be a music critic, is out of 
practise. There are no German giants living today 
(Strauss excepted) and if Shaw means the dead Ger- 
man giants, like Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Gluck, Han- 
del, Beethoven, Wagner, Schubert, Schumann, and 
Brahms, it takes a large stretch of the imagination 
to believe that they do not dwarf Elgar. He is also 
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no imposing figure when placed beside Richard 
Strauss. 

In America, Elgar’s music has practically disap- 
peared from the repertoire, with the exception of his 
Salut d’Amour and Pomp and Circumstance, two 
enduring favorites of the Cafe Orchestras. 

Once in a while the Enigma Variations are per- 
formed, and they certainly sound like German music 
of the later romantic period. The Dream of Geron- 
tius is a fine choral work and deserves frequent hear- 
ing—even if it is cleverly and astonishingly Wag- 
nerian. 

Re RR ® 
Philadelphia, February 3, 1931 
Dear Variations: 

Permit me, Highness, to claim the merit of the most im- 
portant historical discovery of the next century: Columbus 
was the inventor of jazz! 

Recent disclosures of his life show that he came to Amer- 
ica at the head of a group of pirates long before the dawn of 
1492. It is indisputable therefore that he was the original 
American leader of a band of Coarse Airs. 

Continued power to your pen that needs no vitriol to 
point its ink of human kindness and humor. 

Yours truly, 


2pm FR 
Oh, Henry Gordon Thunder, how could you? 
» 

The Sackbut (London) asks: “What is to be the 
future of music in England? Facilities for its study 
increase, as the number of amateurs diminishes. 
Most of the pupils at our colleges seem to be study- 
ing with a view to earning their living by it, and I 
can only suppose that they will end by giving each 
other lessons.” The screed ends with the conclusion 
that, “it is quite useless to force art on a people 
wholly obsessed by a passion for sport.” Et tu, 
Albion ? 


REDNUTH 
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Paderewski is “packing them in” everywhere on 
his present American tour. He is no longer merely 
a pianist to our public; he has developed into an 
institution. 

2 R Fe 

A new angle on the piano business is reported by 
the West Side Home News, of Atlanta, Ga., under 
date of January 30: 

A lineal descendant of the original man who carried the 
now famous coals to the equally famous Newcastle has been 
discovered in North Georgia. : 

Northsider Manley B. Robison, executive head of Phillips 
& Crew, one of the South’s oldest music houses, reported the 
discovery to North Side Home News this week. 

This discovery communicated with Mr. Robison over long 
distance telephone from a nearby town. He reported that he 
had found a piano which, he intimated, could be bought at a 
reasonable price. 

“What commission will you pay me for buying it for you?” 
queried the world’s champion optimist. 

Mr. Robison did not report what he said to the man, but 
indicated that its general purport was that he had all the 
pianos he needed, and that he did not pay commissions for 
buying pianos, thank you. 
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A survey of 4,002 broadcast hours of seventy- 
five stations shows that 52.96 per cent of the time 
was devoted to music, of which 33.9 per cent repre- 
sented jazz performances. In Europe, the same 
computation revealed that music occupied 58.51 per 
cent of the 4,002 hours, with 7 per cent given over 
to jazz. If that proves anything, make the most of it. 

2 Re ® 

In the Boccaccio revival at the Metropolitan, 
Walter Kirchhoff planned to sing a verse in English, 
addressed to Maria Jeritza (dressed in tights) after 
he pantomimes his admiration of her shapeliness of 
limb. The lines ran: 

Maria, my dear, your costume, I concede, 
Is charmful, but harmful, poor Kirchhoff must take 
heed. 
I'd care not if I lost pride 
I’d joyfully get cross-eyed 
Were you a centipede. 
x. z 

Mr. Kirchhoff reports that for some reason, the 
powers at the Metropolitan barred his deathless 
stanza. 

| 

For a good grand opera plot it would not be a 
bad idea to mix the Bible and the Decameron in 
equal parts. 
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Not long ago the O. K. Houck Piano Company, 
of Little Rock, Ark., gave a concert at which twelve 
pianos were played simultaneously by Twenty-four 
pianists. This may be a world’s record. 
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Dissatisfied customers are able to have their money 
returned when they deal with a first class commer- 
cial establishment. Such is never the case at a con- 
cert, however bad it may be. 

2 RR B® 

Now that the Democrats are beginning their ante- 

election campaign of disparagement against Hoover, 
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they could score heavily in the minds of the voters 
by publicly asking our /President to name the key of 
Beethoven's second symphony, and to relate the plot 
of Die Gétterdammerung. 
zn ep 
Katharine Spaeth sends one of her rare and val- 
ued contributions to Variations, to wit: 


The Radio Listeners 

“Oh, Ruby, don’t you just love the Sunday concerts?” 

“Do 1? Mamma kept saying I should take a walk, but you 
couldn’t drag me away from the radio.” 

“I simply adore Toscanini: he’s gone some where.” 

“Home, he went. I heard him when he went.” 

“Well, they’re all good. I can almost sing Bolero now.” 

“I bet I could sing At Dawning as well as some of those 
that do.” 

“Oh, but it’s a lovely number. Don’t 
you love that?” 

“Say, you ought to hear Guy Lombardo do it. 
him sing?” 

“Sure 3ut Will Osborne! 
You're the One I Care For!” 

“Yes, still and all, I like the Sunday concerts best.” 

“Oh, me too. They have something, you know—sort of 
refined about them.” 


And Blue Again. 
Ever hear 


3aby! The way he croons 
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Sadko, to be revived at the Metropolitan this after- 
noon, takes place mostly at the bottom of the sea, 
and that is where Giulio Gatti-Casazza should have 
left it. The opus is helplessly antiquated and dull 
as to music, and staggers under the burden of a li- 
bretto as stupid as any in the entire repertoire of 
lyric drama. If a revival of Rimsky-Korsakoff 
opera, why not Coq d’Or, with its inspired score, 
pictorial attractiveness, and humorous satirization ? 
- RF 
In a recent London interview, Arnold Schonberg 
said that jazz has not influenced his music, except 
to a minor degree. Maybe that is what is the matter 
with it. 
x Rp ® 
From Sir Hugh Allen’s speech at the recent 
annual dinner of the Society of Authors, in London : 
— It is very interesting to see the interplay be- 
tween literature and plays and music, between the playwright, 
the author and the composer, and I think I cannot better 
exemplify it than by telling you that a few months age at 
Oxford, the organist at Christ Church overheard two of his 


choirboys discussing something, and he listened, and he heard 
- = 


one say to another, ‘What a lot of music these composers do 
write! Think of all that Handel wrote’; and the other boy 
said, ‘What about Bach? He is a regular Edgar Wallace!’ ” 
z» Rn ® 
It is an unjust world. Einstein is being feted 
without stint, but no public dinners or official recep- 
tions are being given for that other no less original 
mind, Josef Hofmann, who still dares to put on his 
piano recital programs the compositions of Rubin- 
stein and Moszkowski. 
zn Rm ® 
T. O. inquires: “I must know one thing imme- 
diately. Do only upright persons play on upright 
pianos, square persons on square pianos, and grand 
persons on grand pianos? And by the way, didn’t 
Queen Elfzabeth play on a virginal? What is the 
answer ?” 
> eh ® 
The finest English enunciation ever heard in grand 
opera in this country, may be enjoyed at the Metro- 
politan, from Edward Johnson and Lawrence Tib- 
bett, in Deems Taylor’s Peter Ibbetson. And if 
there is any better operatic acting than that pair 
presents in the same work, it has not been seen here- 
abouts since the days of Alvary, Maurel, and Renaud. 
zn Rn 
The favorite operatic arias in Baden Baden are 
Batti, Batti, Zitti, Zitti, and Piano, Piano. 
LEONARD LIEBLING 


McCormack 


cr tae 
Again S.R.O. for 
the jug goes to the well until 
it is broken seems to have no application in the case 


The old adage that 


of John McCormack. The longer he sings the more 
he draws, and his houses this season, notably of late 
In New York, in Brookyn, in Boston, in Chicago 
and St. Louis, have been of record proportions. 
His recent feat of filling Symphony Hall, Boston, to 
plus-capacity twice within two weeks is_ probably 
without a parallel. In St. Louis a few weeks ago 
he drew $12,000. The McCormack jug seems to 
grow more substantial as it goes to the well season 
after season, and it looks as if it will be many a 
vear before it shows the slightest crack. 


The Eastern Music Camp 


It is good news to learn that the eastern states 
are now following the example of the Middie West 
in arranging to have a summer music camp. This 
is to be known as the Eastern Music Camp Asso- 
ciation for High School Students. The officers are 
as follows: Walter Damrosch, honorary president; 
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Fifty Thousand Hearings of American Compositions 


The National Federation of Music Clubs has an- 
nounced that it has a plan which means at least 
50,000 hearings of works of American composers in 
the club programs in a year. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that this plan may prove 
successful. If the good will and energy of the na- 
tional officers of the Federation can make it so, it 
will be undoubtedly just the success that they plan 
for it, and will attain the results as announced. 

However, it has been a fact in the past that these 
variant officers who have given and are giving an 
immense amount of time and effort to the develop- 
ment of American music through the Federation, 
have not invariably been seconded by the clubs be- 
longing to the Federation. If the individual clubs of 
the Federation had been willing to cooperate fully 
with the national officers, American music and music 
in America would be much further ahead than it 
actually is. 

Whether or not there is any means by which the 
individual clubs can be persuaded to take definite 


action in these matters is more than we can say. 
We are informed that there has been a gradual im- 
provement in this matter, but it is our impression 
that there is still much to be desired. The National 
Federation of Music Clubs is endeavoring to asso- 
ciate itself with the outstanding professional musi- 
cians in every community, as well as with the lead- 
ing American musicians wherever they may be. It 
has formed a composers’ committee in connection 
with this new endeavor, and there are other com- 
mittees on which American musicians have been 
asked to serve. 

If the professional musicians throughout America 
would only give themselves the slight trouble of 
taking an active part in the efforts of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs on behalf of American 
music, progress would be greatly accelerated. If 
American musicians take the attitude they have too 
often taken in the past, of doing nothing except what 
directly furthers their own ambitions, the progress of 
this movement is sure to be materially retarded. 





Victor Rebmann, president ; Will Earhart, first vice- 
president; Peter Dykema, second vice-president ; 
M. Claude Rosenberry, director; Francis Findlay, 
vice-president and director; Walter Butterfield, 
chorus director; Lee M: Lockhart, band direc- 
tor; David C. King, business manager. The asso- 
ciation has control of a large tract of land on the 
Belgrade Lakes in Maine, where an eight week edu- 
cational program will be held during the coming 
summer from July 1 to August 26. 
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Gridley's Rapid Progress 


It is always a pleasure to be able to record a suc- 
cess made by an American artist without the aid of 
any European reputation or of some bit of sensa- 
tional good fortune that has thrust him suddenly 
into the public eye. Such success has been exempli- 
fied by the rapid progress of Dan Gridley since he 
came to New York from California three years ago. 
He had been successful in California, and had proved 
to himself as well as to others his ability; in other 
words, he had tried himself out to his own satisfac- 
tion, and had sufficient self-confidence to believe that 
he might hope for success in a‘larger field than the 
Pacific Coast could offer him. 

That he was not deceived has been shown by his 
record. This is not the place to enter into details, 
all of which have been printed from time to time in 
our news pages. It is sufficient to say that Mr. 
Gridley has sung at orchestra and oratorio concerts, 
and occasionally also at opera performances, under 
some of the world’s leading conductors, and has in- 
variably won not only a definite and outstanding 
public success, but also the sincerest commendation 
from the conductors. 

His appearances have gradually increased each 
year until at the present time he is in constant de- 
mand. These appearances are not only in New 
York, but elsewhere as well: Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 
Boston, Toronto, Cleveland, Halifax, Ann Arbor, 
and so on and so forth. 

The explanation of this success is simply that Mr. 
Gridley has the goods and delivers it. He realizes 
the importance of being dependable and has made 
himself so. Whether he sings under the direction 
of Bodanzky, or Toscanini, or Goossens, or Rod- 
zinski, or some other conductor, he prepares him- 
self thoroughly for his task and gives entire satis- 
faction. He also has an exceedingly fine tenor, 
without which, of course, he could not give satisfac- 
tion, and he has dignity and good taste, as well as 
innate musicianship. 

It is a pleasure to record a success built up by an 
artist's own efforts. 

a 


A Worthy Example 


It is pleasant to learn that a program of composi- 
tions by Carl Busch has recently been given at the 
Kansas City-Horner Conservatory of Music. The 
program is significant. There is a duet for two 
violins, an aubade for flute, an Indian Legend for 
the violin, two Indian songs for baritone, two violon- 
cello solos, and a set of pieces for violin, viola and 
piano. 

One thing which makes all of this possible is the 
fact that Carl Busch is, firstly, so excellent a com- 
poser, and secondly, so practical a composer. He 
writes not for some imaginary possible combination 
of instruments or of impressive virtuosity which 
may be discovered some time, somewhere to perform 
his works, but for instrumental combinations and 
other conditions as they are today in America. 

Many a young composer might well profit by the 


example of this noted American. Scarcely a week 
passes without some young composer bringing to our 
attention a new work, and most of these new works, 
however excellent they may be musically speaking 
and however great their artistic achievement, are 
utterly and entirely impractical. Most of them are 
exceedingly difficult, many of them are devastat- 
ingly modernistic, and very often they call for in- 
strumental combinations that it would take a wealthy 
patron to gather together. 
a 
A Practical Idealist 

Olin Downes in theeTimes calls Percy Grainger’s 
chorus, Father and Daughter, which was sung by the 
Schola Cantorum, “magnificent fooling.” “The poem 
is tragic,’ says Mr. Downes, “but not so the music.” 
Further on Mr. Downes says, “Mr. Grainger was to 
be observed strumming for dear life with boon com- 
panions, aiders and abettors in his inspired tom- 
foolery about him. Nothing in the sacrosanct re- 
cesses of Carnegie Hall could have been more re- 
freshing than this sound and sight. The whole rak- 
ish business conveyed fresh air and wanton mockery 
of all that hard work, tradition and eminent respect- 
ability have achieved in the musical art.” 

All of which causes one to wonder if Mr. Grainger 
had any idea of tomfoolery in the writing of this 
music, or of mocking tradition, or of, indeed, any- 
thing of the sort? So far as one knows, Grainger 
is neither a mocker nor a scoffer. What he appar- 
ently intends is to make music for the people which 
may be played by the people. 

There is a great deal of talk going about among 
musicians just now about the necessity of encourag- 
ing the amateur. “Personal participation” is in the 
air. Grainger is one of the few great musicians 
living today who really has a genuine affection for 
this ideal. He constructs his scores in such a manner 
that they may be played by anything from a very 
small to a very large combination of instruments. 
In his home in White Plains and in other places in 
America and abroad, he has encouraged performance 
of his works by amateurs, or at least participation 
in these performances by amateurs. With the huge 
apparatus that he sometimes employs, he depends 
upon amateurs and volunteers to play instruments 
that are not ordinarily played by members of sym- 
phony orchestras. 

There is a great deal of arranging going on in 
publishing houses in order to make music available 
to amateur orchestras and bands, or school children, 
even little ones. But who else is there who com- 
poses music with these ideas in view beside 
Grainger ? 


6 
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Coney Island 


Commenting upon the performance by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra of a piece called Hempstead 
Heath, Chotzinoff in the World remarks that no 
American composer has tackled Coney Island. It 
seems also that no English composer has tackled 
Hempstead Heath, since this piece was written by 
Paul von Klenau, who was born in Copenhagen. 

Chotzinoff here makes a first rate suggestion. What 
indeed is the matter with Coney Island? American 
composers have tried their hands at so many things, 
both native and foreign, that it would certainly not 
be amiss for them to investigate the cosmopolitan 
possibilities of our most popular picnic ground, or 
pleasure resort, or whatever the place should be 
called. Perhaps the home of bunk and rowdyism 
would do most to the point. Who will give Ameri- 
can music its Coney Island? 
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WHAT Do YOU WISH TO KNOW? 


(This department has been established because of the many requests for information re- 
ceived over the telephone. Readers therefore are requested not to ‘phone but to send their 


inquiries by mail. 
be answered by mail.) 


The Violin the “King” of Instruments 


For a number of years I have been under 
the impression that when the “King” of in- 
struments was mentioned the organ was re- 
ferred to. However, recently I have heard 
the violin called the “King” of instruments. 
Kindly tell me which is corgect—L. K., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

It is impossible to say which is cor- 
rect. You are right in believing that the 
organ has generally been termed the 
“King” of instruments, perhaps because 
of its size and the number of different 
effects of tone color that it is able to pro- 
duce. If, however, you will take the 
trouble to think of what would have 
happened in the development of music 
had this development depended chiefly 
upon the organ, you will see that it is 
scarcely the “King.” There are many 
who consider the piano the “King” of 
instruments because it is able to express 
rhythm so definitely and forcefully, and 
is at the same time able to play music 
of almost every character, and to play 
harmony, counterpoint and figuration, as 
well as melody. The real “King” of in- 
struments, however, is the violin, this in- 
strument being used to include the entire 
family of stringed instruments played 
with the bow. Without them there would 
be no orchestras, and without orches- 
tras it is difficult to conceive of the de- 
velopment of the greatest of musical 
forms, the symphony, or of the other 
great forms, opera and oratorio. 


A Good Musical Philanthropy 


I have been considering giving financial 
aid to the construction of a concert hall. 
Can you tell me whether or not such a hall 
will be an asset or a liability ?>—B. D., Frank- 
fort, Mich. 

You are asking us a question that has 
been asked many, many times, not only 
in America but in all other civilized 
countries in the world, for generations. 
One of the complexities of concert giv- 
ing is the fact that concert halls stand 
idle so much of the time. Naturally, an 
auditorium like a motion picture theatre, 
which is used every day in the year, pro- 
vides better earning than is possible for 
any concert hall. The answer to your 
question must be that if there is suffi- 
cient need, you will do well to go into 
the construction of such a hall, especially 
if you are a music lover philanthropically 
inclined. It is difficult to think of a 
better musical philanthropy. 


It Was in 1918 
Was it in 1919 or 1920 that Lisa Lehmann 
died-—M. D., Spokane, Wash. 
It was neither, this famous musician 
having passed away in 1918. 
It Depends Upon Talent 
One hears nowadays that music is an 
ideal profession for a person to adopt. I am a 
young man anxious to make up my mind on 
this point, and would appreciate any informa- 
tion you can give me.—D. B., White Plains, 
N.Y. 
The answer depends entirely upon your 
talent. Unless you have a very brilliant, 


POET’S CORNER 


Poem to Gertrude Wieder 


The following poem was dedicated to Ger- 
trude Wieder, after her Town Hall recital, 
by Nathan Meyerowitz, music editor of the 
Brooklyn Advertiser. It appeared in the 
January 9 edition: 


TO GERTRUDE 
O Thou _ sweet-voiced Lady 
Gertrude! 
Thy singing creates sentiment and mood ; 
For Thine is the lay that heavenward 
floats, 
And Thine are opulent, ringing golden 
notes,— 
= fall as soft as snow on the waltzing 





Wieder, 


hak melt in the human heart as instantly. 

At each Lied Thou singest, the enthused 
throng 

Replies, and drinks the flavor of Thy 
song, 

So marvelous, yet in so sweet a note, 

It seems the canticles melt in Thy magic 
throat. 


Letters of general interest will be answered in this column; others will 


marked and unquestionable musical tal- 
ent, you will do well to keep to music as 
an avocation and not as a vocation. It 
is well to remember the musician in 
America is faced with competition from 
all over the world. There is no patent 
on music artists that keeps them out of 
America — fortunately for music in 
America. The consequence of this is, 
however, that the American musician 
must have extraordinary talent to suc- 
cessfully meet this competition. 


Music Clubs and Choir Agencies 
I would like to join a musical club and 

would appreciate it if you would let me have 
a list of such clubs in New York City. Could 
you also advise me where to apply for sing- 
ing position in church or temple?—N. W., 
New York. 

There are many organizations in New 


York such as you are inquiring about. 
Following is a list of but a few of them 
and their presidents: Madrigal Club, 
Marguerite Potter, Steinway Hall, 113 
West 57th Street; Matinee Musicale of 
New York, Mrs. Rosalie Heller Klein, 
596 Riverside Drive; Mozart Club, Mrs. 
Noble McConnell, Hotel Astor; Rubin- 
stein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chap- 
man, Plaza Hotel; Verdi Club, Mrs. 
Florence Foster Jenkins, P. O. Box 94, 
Times Square Post Office. For a choir 
position in church or temple, you might 
apply to any of the following agencies, 
all of them in New York: International 
Music and Teachers Agency, Carnegie 
Hall, 154 West 57th Street; James 
Price, 251 West 42nd Street; Richard 
Tobin, 1425 Broadway. 


Bach, Beethoven and Brahms 
I have frequently heard of the three great 
’s” in music, but do not know the names 
of the musicians in question. C * you supply 
me with this information ?—L. , Portland, 
Maine. 


Bach, Beethoven and Brahms are con- 
sidered the three great ° ‘B’s” in music. 





I SEE 


The American Conservatory of Chicago has 
announced the teachers engaged for the 
summer master school. 

Addye Yeargain Hall has issued a new pro- 
spectus for the Hall Institute of Piano 
Class Instruction. 

Nanette Guilford is now under the manage- 
ment of Haensel & Jones. 

Martinelli is of the opinion that opera is in 
no danger of disappearing. 

The German Grand Opera will begin its 
New York engagement at the Mecca 
Temple, March 16. 

Leonora Cortez played in ten different coun- 
tries within a period of six weeks. 

Frantz Proschowski will conduct vocal mas- 
ter classes in Nebraska, Missouri, Colo- 
rado and Kansas from March 16 to 
April 17. 

Dr. Clarence Dickinson has resumed his 
Historical lecture recitals at Union The- 
ological Seminary. 

Margaret McClure Stitt has retarend to Cin- 
cinnati, following a pleasant and musi- 
cally profitable stay in New York. 

Vladimir Golschmann has been enthusiasti- 
cally received as guest conductor of the 
St. Louis Symphony. 

Barre Hill was guest of honor at a luncheon 
tendered by the Boston Music Guild on 
February 5. 


2 ae 


Miinz will be soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra February 20-21. 
Piatigorsky’s New York recital 
cancelled owing to illness. 
Buell has been playing at a series of 
diplomatic musicales in Washington, 


has been 
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Raphael Bronstein will present his pupils in 
recital at Washington Irving High 
School on the evening of March 8. 

Deems Taylor’s second opera, Peter Ibbet- 
son, had its world premiere on Febru- 
ary 7 at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
with Bori, Johnson, and Tibbett in the 
leading roles. 

Frederick Schlieder has been engaged to 
teach at the Chicago Musical College 
this coming summer. 

Victor Prahl is now conducting a ten week 
term at the Bush Conservatory, follow- 
ing which he plans to sail for Europe. 

Werrenrath will give his only New York 
recital of the season on February 16. 

S. R. O. signs continue to be the rule during 
McCormack’s triumphal tour through 
this country. 

Eugene Goossens, and the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra recently presented 
the world premiere of Samuel L. Bar- 
Low’s piano concerto, with the com- 
poser at the piano. 








IS MUSIC THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE? 
Here are a Polish tenor, a French baritone and a Bronx critic in the lobby discussing the 
recent Russian opera sung by German stars in Italian before an American audience. 


Accord and Discord 


Among 
MusicaL Courier Readers 


There Is No “Greatest” 
New York, . 2953. 
Editor, Musical ( courier: 

In a piece of “writing” in the Evening 
Post of February 5 a paragrapher gives a 
jazzy description of a tea that Bernardino 
Molinari, who is just at present conducting 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, gave in honor of 
Carlo Zecchi, a young Italian pianist who 
has just impressed New York with his ex- 
ceptional talent. Without any extensive 
comment on the awkward, tactless and vulgar 
attempts of the said paragrapher to be face- 
tious in his description of the occasion—a de- 
scription in which he handles Molinari and 
Zecchi as though they were a couple of 
trained monkeys instead of eminent. musi- 
cians—I'll get right to the gist of what I 
am writing you about. It is this. In one of 
the several lurid headings to the article the 
writer says: ‘Literature Missed 
Young Man in Virtuoso, Hailed by Con- 
ductor—Host as the Greatest.” The only 
sense I can make of this conglomeration of 
words is that Mr. Molinari considers twenty 
six year old Mr. Zecchi the greatest pianist 
in the world—greater than Paderewski, Josef 
Hofmann, Harold Bauer, Lhevinne, Rach- 
maninoff, Iturbi and other famous masters 
of the keyboard. 

I feel pretty sure that Mr. Molinari never 
made such a radical and ill-judged statement, 
as a musician of his caliber knows that in 
art there is no absolute “greatest.” It's all 
a question of individual taste—some people 
prefer Heifetz to all other violinists, some 
prefer Kreisler, some Elman, and the same 
applies to pianists, cellists, singers, actors, 
composers, painters, authors. Art is no horse 
race, and there does not have to be a first, 
second and third. It is, to say the least, very 
improbable that a conductor of Mr. Molli- 
nari’s experience would make such an un- 
guarded statement, which other prominent 
artists, with whom he constantly comes in 
contact in the course of his activities would 
undoubtedly not relish at all. 

Shoemakers should stick to their lasts and 
not be allowed to write about music or the 
other fine arts. Such sacred things should 
not be written about in a style that befits 
prize-fights, football games, “shows,” etc. 
And to think that these such shoemakers get 
money for such stuff when millions of people 
who are skilled in their various vocations 
are out of jobs! 

Please pardon me for taking up 
time and (I hope) space, but I really 
sincerely felt impelled to write this letter. 

Sincerely yours 
JosepHine HILMAN. 
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More by Women 


1931. 


7 ompositions 
New York, 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

In answer to a published letter from Mrs. 
T. H. J., Valley City, N. D., in the issue of 
January 31, may I say that the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs has compiled, 
from the works of American Women Com- 
posers, a series of seven fine and representa- 
tive programs. 

These lists are available to club women if 
they will write: Mrs. H. S. Godfrey, 1766 
Girard Avenue S., Minneapolis, Minn., chair- 
man of Music in ‘the General Federation. 

GENE BrANSCOMBE, 
Chairman of American Music, 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


I WONDER: 


How many of the world’s Stradivarius fid- 
dles were made by Stradivarius. 

If Johann Strauss was a good waltzer. 

When the music that modernistic composers 
are writing will become classical 

If Chopin played his B flat minor scherzo as 
well as Paderewski. 

If Liszt played as well as Josef Hofmann. 

When everybody in the world will under- 
stand and appreciate Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. 

If Wagner would enjoy his 
could come back to earth 

How many “Caruso successors” there 
been since the great tenor’s death. 

If Sousa is going to write any more marches 

Whether Bodanzky will ever leave the Met- 
ropolitan again. 

When the unemployed musicians will again 
be able to eat squabs, mushrooms, roast 
beef and many of the other amenities of 
existence. 

Why the “simple” Mendelssohn concerto is 
so difficult for violinists. 


February 1, 
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Samaroff, Onegin and Bauer Soloists 
With the Philadelphia Orchestra 
New York Philharmonic Gives Fourth Subscription Concert 


—Salmond-in Curtis Faculty Program—Original 
Compositions by Art Alliance Members 


PHILADELPHIA. — Mme. Sigrid Onegin, 
contralto, was the feature of the Philadel- 
ph ia Orchestra concerts, of January 30 and 
31, appearing as soloist in four numbers. 
The first was the dramatic Aria from the 
Oratorio, Rr agers by Bruch, in which 
the Lament is sung by Andromache over the 
body of Hector. The singer’s interpreta- 
tion of this powerfully dramatic music won 
her many recalls from a deeply impressed 
audience. This was also the case after the 
other three numbers which came after the 
intermission. Der Schildwache Nachtlied 
by Mahler was also admirably done. Rhein- 
also by Mahler, a_ happy, 
song, drew great applause. 
Mme. Onegin has long been a favorite in 
Philadelphia and her popularity was cer- 
tainly strengthened by her performance at 
these She brings to her hearers a 
voice of great depth and beauty, wide range, 
technical skill, a fine intellect backing her 
interpretations, and the ability to put herself 
wholly into whatever she may present. 

\dded to this is a charmingly gracious man- 
ner, which endears her to any audience. 

rhe purely orchestra numbers of the pro- 
gram were: Overture “Chanticleer” by 
Daniel Gregory Mason, Brahms’ Symphony 
No. 3 in F major, and the rollicking Over 
ture to Merry Wives of Windsor by 
Nikolai, very well performed and warmly 
ived by the audience. 

Olga Samaroff and Harold Bauer were 
the soloists at the Philadelphia Orchestra 
concerts of February 2, 6 and 7, playing 
the Mozart Concerto for Two Pianos in 
EK flat major. These two eminent pianists 
were greeted with hearty applause, upon 
their appearance, after each movement of 
the concerto, and at the close, when they 
were recalled many times. What has so 
frequently been referred to as the “danger- 
ous simplicity’”’ of Mozart, was well exem- 
plified in this beautiful concerto which 
den vanded a performance of the highest artis- 
tic merit. This demand was easily met by 
Mme. Samaroff and Mr. Bauer, who held 
their audience almost breathless—not with 
any “fhre-works,” or great flights of tech 
nic, but by the exquisiteness of their inter- 
pretation of this delicate and finely modeled 
work. The tone of each pianist was beauti 
ful, often reaching that velvety quality so 
rarely heard in pianists of the present 
strenuous era. Mr. Gabrilowitsch led the 
accompaniment to the concerto in a most 
sensitive manner. 

The opening number of the concert 
the powerful Rachmaninoff Symphony in E 
minor. It is a magnificent work, of great 
length (Mr. Gabrilowitsch made numerous 
judicious cuts) and great beauty. The open- 
ing Largo formed an impressive entrance 
to the work. The fugue-like second move 
ment was beautifully done, with especially 
fine work from the strings. The lovely 
Adagio was another glorious bit of inter- 
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and performance, while the final 
Allegro vivace was superbly read and 
played. Mr. Gabrilowitsch conducted the 
score entirely from memory, and it was one 
of the strongest performances he has given 
in this city. 

As a closing number, following the coh- 
certo, was the light, lively, and short Over- 
ture to Donna Diana by Reznicek. 
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YorK PHILHARMONIC IN 

PHILADELPHIA 

The New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
gave its fourth subscription concert of the 
season in Philadelphia on January 26, in the 
Academy of Music, this time under the di- 
rection of Bernardino Molinari. 

Mr. Molinari’s choices for the program 
were extremely varied in general character. 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony was the 
opening number. Rossini’s Overture to 
Cenerentola was melodious in the typically 
florid Italian style, and drew much applause, 
as did also the symphony.  Stravinsky’s 
Fire Bird Suite followed the old style lyrical 
Rossini number, forming a sharp contrast. 
This was finely interpreted and played, par- 
ticularly the Fire-Bird and her Dance, the 
Dance of the Princesses; and the haunting 
Berceuse. 

Respighi’s “Rossiniana” suite, which Mr. 
Molinari recently introduced to New York, 
closed the program. 

Throughout the 
manifested a great attention to the details 
of the scores, a splendid control of the 
orchestra, and a powerful dynamic sense, 
while the orchestra played with alertness 
and verve. 


Mr. Molinari 


concert, 


FeLrx SALMOND IN FacuLty REcITAL 

The faculty recitals at the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music are anticipated with keen 
pleasure by those who are privileged to at- 
tend them. Those who compose the faculty 
of this institution are such eminent artists, 
that recitals given by them would be events 
of importance anywhere throughout the 
country. 

The seventh of this season was given in 
Casimir Hall on Jan. 19, by Felix Sal- 
mond, the renowned cellist, and head of that 
department of the institute. As usual, the 
hall was taxed to its capacity, and the audi- 
ence at times was almost wildly enthusiastic. 

The program was very interestingly ar- 
ranged, with a group of five short numbers 
first, an equal number of short numbers last, 
and in the middle, two Sonatas—the No. 5 
in D major, by Beethoven, and No. 1 in 
I. minor by Brahms. Both of these works 
were superbly played, but be it said, that 
every number on the program received a 
rendition so artistic, that any finer perform- 
ance could scarcely be imagined. 

The Bach Adagio from the Organ Toc- 
cata in C major, arranged for Mr. Salmond 
by the late Dr. Lynnwood Farnam, was an 
imposing opening number, followed by Sicie- 
lenne by Paradis-Dushkin; Air Tendre by 
Mondonville, beautifully arranged by Harry 
Kaufman, the accompanist of the evening; 
Minuet and Gavotte, and Gigue by Veracini 
in Mr. Salmond’s own arrangement. 

In the last group were Elegie by Faure; 
Piece en forme de Habanera by Ravel so 
exquisitely done that the audience continued 
its applause until Mr. Salmond announced 
that no encores were permitted at the insti- 
tute; Prayer, (“From Jewish Life’) by Ern- 
est Bloch; and two compositions of Abram 
Chasins, dedicated to Mr. Salmond—Noc- 
turne and Humoresque Hebraique. For these 
last two numbers, the composer was at the 
piano. 

For all of the 
Kaufman provided 
that finish and sympathy, 
mark his playing. 
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Art ALLIANCE PROGRAM 

A recent Art Alliance program featured 
original compositions by its members. The 
member-composers, who were represented on 
the program were as follows: James Ray- 
mond Duane, Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, 
Milton Harding, Uselma Clarke, Elizabeth 
Gest, Agnes Clune Quinlan and Frances 
McCollin. 

A violin solo, Extase, by Mr. Duane, fine- 
ly played by Helen Rowley, was followed 
by a song, Lovely Voices of the Sky, sung 
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by Irene Singer, soprano, with Miss Rowley 
playing the violin obligato. Mr. Duane was 
at the piano for both. 

Two of Mr. Hipsher’s songs came next— 
Hearts Secrets—and From Out Thine Ivied 
Casement (Ms.), so well sung by Marie 
Stone Langston, mezzo-soprano, with the 
composer at the piano. These also elicited 
much applause. 

Two of Mr. Harding’s Fairy 
Rockets and The Secret (Ms.) were very 
attractive, and well sung by Elfrida Rabe, 
soprano with Mary Miller Mount at the 
piano. 

Mr. Smith played his own Romance in A 
flat (Ms.) for piano, revealing a composition 
of good qualities. 

y very effective musical setting of 
Vachel Lindsay’s poem Chinese Nightingale, 
has been composed by Elizabeth Gest. Miss 
Gest was at the piano for this, while Mrs. 
Robert William Bailey gave the reading 
beautifully. 

Two more of Mr. Harding’s very worth- 
while songs—Silver Dream (Ms.) and 
Question (Ms.) were exquisitely sung by 
Marguerite Barr, contralto, with Mary Mil- 
ler Mount at the piano. 

Agnes Clune Quinlan played three en- 
joyable piano solos of her own—Irish Lul- 
laby, Whither?, and Etude Joyeuse (Ms.). 

A Song Cycle (Ms.) from A Child’s Gar- 
den of Verse by Robert Louis Stevenson, set 
to music by Mr. Smith, proved very charm- 
ing. Dorothy Osborne Shafer, soprano, sang 
them excellently. Mr. Smith accompanied. 

The two final numbers were attractive 
songs by Frances McCollin, The Things of 
Every Day, and Sleep, Holy Babe, splen- 
didly sung by Helen McKain, soprano. 

It was generally agreed that there shou!d 
be another evening of this kind, for there 
was much more material available for 
members. 

HATHAWAY-SHAKESPEARE CLUB 

The Hathaway-Shakespeare Club recently 
held a successful musical in the South Gar- 
den of the Bellevue-Stratford. 

A Greeting was given from the Philadel- 
phia Music Bureau by Mrs. Clara Barnes 
Abbott. 

Following this, Mrs. Robert William 
Baily gave a charming reading of Vachel 
Lindsay’s Chinese Nightingale, with the 
beautiful musical setting by Elizabeth Gest 
(the composer at the piano). The audience 
manifested much pleasure. 

Mr. Sheldon Walker, bass-baritone, sang 
three stirring numbers—Old Heidelberg by 
Jensen, D’un Prison by Hahn, and Tally-Ho 
by Leoni. Mr. Walker was also very warm- 
ly received. Agnes Clune Quinlan accom- 
panied Mr. Walker with finesse and under- 
standing. 

Miss Quinlan and Ruth Barber then 
played Thome’s Marriage of Harlequin, for 
two pianos. Miss Quinlan and Miss Barber 
played them well, bringing out all the humor 
and rhythmic values of this ballet panto- 
mime. Much applause followed their per- 
tormance. 

The program was arranged by the Music 
Committee, of which Miss M. Grace House- 
man is chairman. M. M. C. 


Orchestra of Pennsylvania Sym- 
phony Society Makes Debut 


The orchestra of the newly formed Penn- 
sylvania Symphony Society under the direc- 


tion of Theodore Feinmann, made its pre- 
miere appearance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Philadelphia, on Sunday evening, 
February 1, before a large and enthusiastic 
audience. 

This orchestra has been organized with a 
dual purpose—primarily to provide Phila- 
delphia with a second symphony orchestra, 
and thereby give more Philadelphians an 
opportunity of hearing symphonic music ; and 
secondly to give employment to many of 
the splendid musicians in the city who have 
been thrown out of work, due to “canned” 
music and the general wna Mg The 
musicians, about ninety in number (twenty 
of whom are former Philadelphia Orchestra 
members), are working on a co-operative 
basis, receiving no regular salary, but re- 
ceiving their recompense according to the 
receipts of the box office. Adolph Hirsch- 
berg, president of the Philadelphia local of 
the American Federation of Musicians, spoke 
briefly of this work and urged the ardent 
support of Philadelphia’s many music lovers. 

Theodore Feinmann, the conductor of this 
fine group, was the one who conceived the 
idea, and has worked untiringly for the 
consummation of the project. It was also 
through him, that Judge Eugene C. Bonni- 
well, president of the Pennsylvania Sym- 
phony Society, was persuaded to lend his 
co-opera ation. 

The program at this opening concert was: 
Wagner’s Overture to Rienzi, Tschaikow- 
sky’s Symphony No. 4; the Nutcracker 
Suite of the same composer; and Liszt's 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 

The playing of these men was their best 
possible recommendation. They were out- 
standing in the excellence of their playing. 
Mr. Feinmann conducted with fine artistic 
feeling, and there seemed a real bond of 
unity btween him and his men. He was 
warmly applauded after each number. 
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Harriet Van Emden Receives 
Ovation 


Wicuita Faris, Tex. — Harriet Van 
Emden, soprano and faculty member of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, re- 
ceived an ovation from an audience of 2,000 


HARRIET VAN EMDEN 
appeared recently at a charity 
concert here. Miss Van Emden sang twelve 
programmed numbers, including songs by 
Strauss, Schumann, Hagemann and S. de 
Lange, and arias from Verdi's La Traviata 
and Charpentier’s Louise. 

Miss Van Emden revealed tones of flexi- 
bility and wide range, of limpid clarity and 
a sensuous richness usually associated with 
contralto voices. She has a sure instinct for 
exactly the proper emotional shading, and a 
temperament which is at home alike in 
simple, melodic songs and in music of the 
dramatic style. 

No concert artist heard in Wichita Falls 
for many years, save the revered Schumann- 
Heink, has received the storm of applause 
which Miss Van Emden’s singing drew from 
her hearers. B. 


when she 


Constantino Yon Presents Pupils 


Constantino Yon presented two of his most 
promising students in a recital given Thurs- 
day, January 22, at the Blessed Sacrament 
School. Piano and vocal selections of exact- 
ing character were rendered by Inez Quel- 
quejeux, pianist, and Francesca [Iovine, 
mezzo-soprano. 

The program began with Chopin’s Impromp- 
tu played by Miss Quelquejeaux, followed 
by the Chopin Berceuse and Valse (posthum- 
ous) and the Nightingale of Liszt. Miss 
Iovine sang the Cradle Song of Tschaik- 
owsky and Meyer-Helmund’s Maiden Song. 
She concluded with The May Night of 
o rahms, Del Riego’s My Ship, I Dream of a 

Land and Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix from 
Samson and Delilah by Saint-Saens. Con- 
stantino Yon accompanied Miss Iovine at the 
piano. 


Huhn Conducts Catholic Diocesan 
Choristers 


3runo Huhn recently conducted the 
Catholic Diocesan Choristers of Brooklyn 
in a concert at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The soloists were: Beatrice 
3elkin and Rose Tentoni, sopranos; Everett 
Clarke, tenor; Leonard Sanchez, boy so- 
prano ; Raymond McMurray boy alto; and 
Lawrence H. Bracken, baritone. Mr. Huhn 
conducted a miscellaneotts program of sacred 
and secular music, and was heartily ap- 
plauded by an audience of 2,000 which in- 
cluded high church dignitaries and well 
known musicians. The profits of the concert 
went to St. Vincent’s Home for Boys, 
Brooklyn. 


Charles Baker ‘Conducts 


Charles A. Baker conducted a performance 
of Goring Thomas’ The Swan and the Sky- 
lark over station WEAF on Sunday after- 
noon, February 1. 
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In America until April 15th 
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The Instrument of the 
Immortals 





THE reasons for owning a good 
piano are so varied and conclu- 
sive that no thinking person can 
afford to disregard them. For 
its influence in moulding musi- 
cal traditions for its un- 
doubted decorative effect 

for the joy of personal creation 
which it gives . . . cultivated 
people everywhere regard it as 
indispensable. 


That such people should 
choose the Steinway is both 
natural and inevitable. Their 
taste will not tolerate anything 
short of the best. Their homes 
are graced and brightened by its 
presence. And their ear delights 
in that marvelous, singing tone 
which has won the praise of 
virtually every musician of note. 


Yet for all its unquestioned 
superiority, the Steinway is 
among the least expensive of 
pianos. The durability which is 
built into it—carefully, step by 
step—extends the limits of its 
service over 30, 40 and even 50 
years or more. And no matter 
which of the many sizes you 
select, it will yield that rich re- 
turn of pride and pleasure 
which only a Steinway can give 
—to you, and your children, 
and your children’s children. 
You need never buy another 
piano. 
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A new Steinway piano can be 
bought from 


$875 up 


Any Steinway piano may be 
purchased with a cash deposit 
of 10%, and the balance will 
be extended over a period of 
two years. Used pianos ac- 
cepted in partial exchange. A 
few completely rebuilt Stein- 
ways are available at special 
prices. Steinway pianos may 
also be obtained on rental, at 
reasonable rates, for town and 
country. 








STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th St., New York 
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McClure Stitt’s Songs Sung 


Margaret McClure Stitt, Cincinnati com- 
poser, was the honored guest of the New 
York Madrigal Society, Marguerite Potter, 
founder, on Sunday afternoon, January 25, 
at the Barnard Club. 

With the composer at the piano, eighteen 
songs were interpreted in groups, under the 


MARGARET McCLURE STITT 


titles of Nature Songs, Love Songs, Char- 
acter Songs, Songs of Childhood, Buffa Song, 
a version of Everyman, and Songs of Spring, 
by three New York artists: Sigurd Nilssen, 
well known basso, who has just returned from 
a series of successful European engagements ; 
Verna Correga, a protege of Madame Gerster 
Gardini, conductor of the Gerster School of 
Singing, and Abby Morrison Ricker, formerly 
of the San Carlo Opera Company. 

Mrs. Stitt’s compositions, aside from their 
musical value, are particularly interesting 
from the point of variety and versatility. 

Seldom does an entire program of songs by 
one composer hold the audience with such in- 
terest. In the words of one critic, “Mrs. 
Stitt’s songs definitely express the poetic 
idea.” Several numbers received modernistic 
treatment, while others were characterized by 
pure melodic flow. In several numbers Mrs. 
Stitt also displayed quite a sense of humor. 
It was an unusually well balanced and inter- 
esting program. The iyrics of the songs were 
by George Elliston, Richard chrome tpi 
O’Donnell, B. Y. Williams, Irene Grueninger 
and the composer, Margaret McClure Stitt. 

Mr. Nilssen is an artist of power and 
understanding. His lower tones have a rich 
organ quality, while his higher voice is 
equally full and satisfying. Applause for his 
singing of Diplomacy continued and it was 
repeated. 

Mrs. Ricker, dramatic soprano, was heard 
to especial advantage in Circus Days. She is 
well known for her Opera Soliloques bro- 
chures, sung in costume against authentic 
background, and is actively interested in 
things intellectual, her Spanish salon being 
the scene of many artistic affairs. 

Miss Corega sang into the hearts of her 
audience and proved herself entirely equal to 
the varied moods which characterized the 
songs. The timbre of her voice is rich, her 
diction exact, her phrasing so satisfying that 
her singing is a joy to all who hear it. 

In the audience were many well known in 





Photo by Schreick 
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tenor 


two young singers of splendid local reputation in Columbus, O., 
Barbizon Concert Series there and have made a fine success of it 
The concerts are given in Memorial Hall, and a 


been a good town for musical attractions. 


glance at this season’s attractions proves interesting. 
Others on it are The Kedroffs, Maier and Patti- 


Thomas, Kreutzberg and Georgi following. 


son, Louis Persinger and Elisabeth Rethberg. 
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professional circles, among them John Prindle 
Scott, Gena Branscombe, Madame Gerster 
Gardini, (conductor of the Gerster School of 
Singing,) Florence Foster Jenkins, Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis MacMillan, Hans Barth, 
Baroness Von Klenner, (President of the 
National Opera Club), Leila Hearne Cannes, 
(President N. Y. Women’s Philharmonic 
Society) Mr. and Mrs. Fred Smith, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawrence B. Elbert, Mary Folwell 
Hoisington, Laurie Merrill, Claudia de Lys, 
Marie Miller, Mrs. J. Harrison Irvine, 
Eugene d’ Avegneau, Frederick Riesberg (of 
the Musica. Courter) Vanette Van Swer- 
ingen, Rosalie Miller, Christos Vrionides, 
(Conductor of Byzantine Choir) and Mrs. 
Hilda Brady Jones. 


Rodzinski Scores Triumph With 
Stravinsky's Le Sacre 

Los ANGELES, CAL.—To a packed house, 
with anticipation running high, Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski, with the Los Angeles Symphony, 
won a personal triumph which brought the 
huge audience to its feet, cheering and ap- 
plauding the conductor and his men for the 
masterful rendition of the much discussed 
Le Sacre du Printemps, of Stravinsky. One 
may not agree with what Stravinsky has to 
say and his extreme means of saying it, but 
there was no dissenting voice about how it 
was performed. The augmented orchestra 
played as a single instrument, following the 
definite beat of a man who had decided 
how he wanted it done. The house was very 
intense as one realized something unusual 
was being done in an unusual way. 

Mr. Rodzinski graciously shared the ova- 
tion with his men; in fact, he turned and 
applauded them in appreciation of their splen- 
did work. 

The Festival Overture, Chanticleer, by 
Daniel Gregory Mason, opened the program, 
and formed a splendid contrast to Whit- 
horne’s The Dream Peddler which followed. 
(This was previously reviewed. 

Then came Gershwin’s An American in 
Paris, which was given a happy reading, call- 
ing for smiles and even laughs from the audi- 
ence. Gershwin took the curtain call with 
Dr. Rodzinski and publicly thanked him for 
the beautiful performance of his ene 


Sternlicht and ‘Schiff in 
Philadelphia Recital 


A recital was recently presented at the 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, Phila- 
delphia, by Pauline Sternlicht and Etta K. 
Schiff, two-piano artists. They played music 
by Bach-Bauer, Brahms, Debussy-Ravel, 
Saint-Saéns, Liszt-Hutcheson and Guy 
Maier’s arrangement of the scherzo from 
Schumann’s quartet for piano and strings. 
The Misses Sternlicht and Schiff are stu- 
dents at the Juilliard Graduate School, New 
York. 


Epsilon Chapter Sponsors Recital 


The Gloria Trumpeters and Amy Eller- 
man, contralto, recently appeared in joint 
recital at the Little Theater, Ithaca, N. Y., 
under the auspices of Epsilon Chapter of 
Sigma Alpha Iota, national music fraternity 
for women. Katherine Rankin Williams, 
leader and soloist of the well known quartet 
of women trumpeters, and Miss Ellerman 
are both honorary members of Epsilon Chap- 
ter. Bert Rogers Lyon was at the piano for 
Miss Ellerman and George Hathaway was 
accompanist for the ensemble. 


Photo by Aldene 
A. HERMAN AMEND 
baritone 
who last year started the 
Columbus has always 
The course opened with John Charles 


Messrs. Flesch and Amend, the two enter- 


prising young managers, are deserving of great credit. 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers. 


Now in 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
Studio: 614 SouthVan Ness Ave: 


Under management of L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg. 
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J. C. VAN HULSTEYN 


Violinist—Member faculty Peabody 
Conservatory 


Representative of the Ecole Normale de Musique 
Paris. Examination and preparation. Authoriz 
by Mr. Thibaud to recommend selected students 
for his master class. 

Address: 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Md. 
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Voice trial free 
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(77) VERDI ON 


HIS 
DEATHBED 


In December of 
1900, the first symp- 
toms of the great 
composer's decline 
began to manifest 
themselves. He was 
troubled by great 
fatigue and weak- 
ness, his sight and 
hearing began to 
fail him and early 
in January a stroke 
completely para- 
lyzed his right side. 
On January 
1901, Verdi passed 
quietly to a peace- 
ful rest. He died 
as he had lived, 
humbly, modestly, 
gently, without a 
struggle. There 
must have been 
doubt in some 
Verdi biographers’ 
minds as to where 
the great composer 
died. According to 
Grove he died at 
. -c Sant’ Agata, which 
No. 75 would be in Bus- 
75) ONE OF THE LAST PHOTOGRAPHS seto. But it is now 
OF VERDI firmly established 
1900, and that he passed away 


When Verdi signed this photograph in August, at the. Biilen Eletel 


presented it to Ciro Tramontano, the aged master was i. ion Be aiden 
only two months short of his eighty-seventh birthday. : oe r 

.. oF ° - : that after his wife 
The Tramontano family are the publishers of the maga- : “Ste ae 

7 a . : ; died Verdi did not 
zine, Il Teatro in Milan, and also conduct a musical 


agency. (Photo From Il Teatro, Milan) care to live at Sant 


Agata and went 
there only seldom. 
His niece took care 
of the place and in- 
herited the estate. 
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(78) VERDI DEATH MASK, 


in clay, donated to the Scala Museum in Milan by the publishing house of 
Ricordi. (Photo by Courtesy La Scala Museum) 
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(79) CASA DI RI- 
POSO PER 
MUSICISTI 
The Home of Rest 
for Musicians built 
and endowed by 
Verdi, located on 
the Piazzale Mi- 
chelangelo Buona- 
rotti in Mi'an. 





he INSN SSS. 
76) COVER OF THE ALBUM 


donated to Verdi by the Italians in Paris in 1894. The beautiful hand tooled work is the 
product of the artist Brunetti. (Photo by Courtesy of La Scala Museum) 
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No. 81 
(81) FAMOUS BRONZE BUST OF VERDI, 
by Vincenzo Gemito, in La Scala Museum. When Gemito 
was a youth Verdi bought him his freedom from military 
The burial of the great master at the Cimitero Monumentale in Milan, January 30, 1901, was attended by the service (compulsory in Italy) so that his studies might 
entire population of Milan, all eager to show their admiration, esteem and grief for the passing of the great not be interrupted. Gemito, now over eighty years of 
master. This picture shows the procession before the statue of Garibaldi, near the castle of Milan at the age and living in Naples, made this bust of Verdi in 
extreme left. (Original Photo owned by G. Ricordi & Co.) gratitude. 


(80) VERDI'S FUNERAL IN MILAN 


(82) MAIN STAIRWAY IN THE VERDI CONSERVATORY IN MILAN (83) VERDI'S MONUMENT IN TRIESTE 


At the foot of this simple yet imposing stairway stands the bust of Verdi under The city where two of his operas had their first performances erected a monument 
which is “written the famous composer's own words: “Ritornate All’ Antico e Sara to the great master. It shows him in a quiet, expectant attitude, looking into the 
un Progresso; Return to the Ancient and it Will Be Progress.” (Photo Property of future. (Photo Property of G. Ricordi & Co.) 

G. Ricordi) ; 


(84) A CLOSE VIEW OF VERDI'S TOMB 
showing inscription on tombstone. 
This is Verdi’s final resting place in the Home of 
Rest for Musicians in Mi!an. 


(85) ONE OF THE VERDI SALONS, 
in La Scala Museum. The bus‘s of Verdi and his wife, 
on pedestals, are those made by Vincenzo Gemito. A 
close view of them are seen in photos No. 81 and 89 of 
this biography. The piano is the one which Verdi used 
while composing Falstaff. (Photo by Courtesy La Scala 
Museum) 
(PART XI NEXT WEEK) 
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with the Metropolitan 
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many European Opera 
Houses. 


Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an out- 
standing artistic career. 


Appointments for individual vocal lessons, coaching in operatic repertoire, 
and preparation of concert programs, can be made by mail or by telephone. 


PAPALARDO STUDIOS, 115 West 57th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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MORIZ ROSENTHAL 


Rosenthal’s Recent Vienna 
Triumph 

Moriz Rosenthal departed from his usual 
piano recital custom recently in Vienna, and 
gave a concert there with orchestra. 

The great pianist performed the Brahms 
B flat concerto, the Chopin E minor con- 
certo, and the Hungarian Fantasia by Liszt, 
the last named with elaborations and embel- 
lishments from Rosenthal’s own pen—and 
fingers. 

What the Viennese critics said about 
Rosenthal and about his reception by the 
huge audience is told in excerpts from their 
reviews, as follows: 


Rosenthal has not (like some of his colleagues 
who rose to contemporary fame with him) grown 
old, but has just now reached the highest degree of 
development possible in pianistic art. Only Anton 
Rubinstein could awake such thunders as Rosen- 
thal calls forth. And yet, in spite of its gigantic 
might, his playing is without effort, is simple, glib, 
and always euphonious. No other pair of hands 
are, like his, the equal partner of the orchestra. 
Something of the mass energy of our day is in 
Rosenthal. He should give a concert with orches- 
tra, for an audience of workingmen.—Der Abend. 


Rosenthal, conqueror in the pianistic realm, 
comes from the sphere of Liszt, but nevertheless 
solved extraordinarily the problem of the Brahms 
B flat concerto, which requires the highest vir- 
tuosity and yet is the opposite of a virtuoso work. 


Rosenthal Brahms 
through 


exalted 


penetrated deeply into the 
spirit, and fashioned his performance 
strength and tenderness, and yet with 
manhood.—The Hour. 


World fame is usually the voice of the peoples. 
The honors which have come everywhere to Moriz 
Rosenthal, are the result of three factors: his 
marvelous mentality, his sovereign mastery of the 
piano, and his association with the school of Liszt 
With Rosenthal, artistic virtuosity and penetrative 
thought are combined in startling unity. Rosen 
thal, writing some years ago about the Hungarian 
Fantasie of Liszt, said: “In this greatly under- 
rated composition, Liszt grows to be the tone his 
torian of his native Hungary.’ Rosenthal is a 
“tone historian” of the entire repertoire of the 
piano.— Vienna Allgemeine Zeitung. 


In Chopin’s E Minor Concerto, Rosenthal pene 
trated into a world of intellect and feeling, and 
triumphed with his charm, rhythmic, accentual, 
and modulatory variety, and colorfulness of tonal 
language. This was rarefied and clarified pianistic 
art. . . . Rosenthal conquered the Brahms concerto 
completely, mentally, musically, emotionally. Irre 
sistible was his performance of the scherzo 
In Liszt, the player showed the paws of the lion 
It was an experience full of dramatic phases 
The piano awakens into life, speaks to the hearet 
with a thousand fiery tongues, and finally. with 
thunder and lightning, grips, fascinates, and en 
slaves him.—Neue Freie Presse. 


Rosenthal came not with his 
but with tremendous spe 
cialties. In the Liszt Fantasia, he made the piano 
intone the voice of a nation, and sing a triumphal 
“Pro Hungaria.” However, in the Chopin con 
certo, one heard the poetical, the fragrant, the 
fluttering Rosenthal. He did the Brahms concerto 
with astonishing authority and insight, and an 
astonishing ovation of applause was his reward 
Wiener Tageblatt. 


At this concert, 
usual limited offerings, 


The surprise of the evening was the grandiose, 
totally original interpretation of the Brahms con 
certo. Rosenthal does not belong to those pianists 
who obscure their individuality behind the “chaste” 
classicism of Brahms. In Rosenthal’s performance, 
all arbitrariness and heaviness, so often heard in 
the B flat concerto, disappeared entirely. In the 
mighty climaxes of the Allegro and the Scherzo, 
and in the Hungarian rhythms of the Finale, 
Rosenthal stood on  wunapproachable heights 
Sonnen und Montags Zeitung. 


Brahms Liebeslieder Ensemble 
Heard in San Francisco 


San Francisco, CaLt.—An_ organization 
known as the Brahms Liebeslieder Ensemble 
recently made its initial appearance in San 
Francisco in the Selby C. Oppenhei imer Series 
at Dreamland Auditorium, and scored an un- 
qualified success. It consists of a vocal quar 
tet, made up of Paul Althouse, tenor; Esther 
Dale, soprano; Fernanda Doria, contralto, 
and Jerome Swinford, baritone, and a Little 
Symphony Orchestra, directed by Rosolino 
De Maria. 

The name Fernanda Doria alone sounds 
like music, and the lady can be said to have 
one of the most colorful and noble contraltos 
now before the public. It is absolutely pure 
in tone, satisfactory in range and power, per- 
fectly poised, and capable of perfectly sus- 
tained delivery. 

Paul Althouse was greeted as an old favor- 





ite. He chose arias for his 
offerings: the O Paradise from Meyerbeer’s 
L’Africana and Siegmund’s Spring Song 
from Wagner’s Die Walkure, Althouse was 
in specially good voice, his high tones poured 
forth with an ease and fullness and splendor 
of sonority not often heard these days. 

Esther Dae, soprano, sang Mozart’s Alle- 
lujah with a refined quality of tone and 
musicianly taste. 

Verdi’s Eri Tu, from The Masked Ball, 
served to reveal Jerome Swinford’s fine, rich 
and vibrant baritone voice, and he sang the 
air in a manner that prompted much applause. 

The De Maria ensemble furnished sympa- 
thetic orchestral backgrounds for the soloists, 
and, in their orchestral numbers, played with 
spirit, unity of purpose and splendid tonal 
balance. a es 


two operatic 


New Officers for L. A.C. M.T. A. 


The annual installation of officers of the 
Los Angeles County Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held on January 19, in Los 
Angeles. Max van L. Swarthout, np ag 
president, expressed his optimism for the fu- 
ture of the association in its work in the 
interest of music and said he felt confident 
that the assocation would develop to new 
usefulness under the new board. 

Officers installed for the coming year were: 
Claude Purves-Smith, president; Alla T. 
Litch and Maybelle Strock, vice-presidents ; 
Gladys T. Littell, secretary. Other members 
of the new board are Dr. Charles Draa, 
Myrtle F. Woodson, Maude M. Yates, Frank 
Carroll Giffen, Anna R. Sprotte, Bess 
Daniels, Edith Lillian Clark, Leona Neblett 
and Emma M. Bartlett. 

Abbie Norton jenn acted as chairman 
for the evening, and L. E. Behymer and Carl 
Knopf of the eoenis of Southern Cali- 
fornia were the principal speakers. 
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Dickinson’s Historical Lecture 
Recitals 


The annual series of four weekly lecture 
recitals by Dr. Clarence Dickinson at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, covering 
Tuesdays in February, at four o'clock, began 
February 3, the following assisting: Mary 
Aitken, soprano; Frederic Baer, baritone; 


Apeda photo 
DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Fern Sherman, harpsichord, and The Motet * 


Choir of fifty voices. The Worlds We Live 
In encompasses this series, the first program 
being devoted to The World of Things. 

One must attend these affairs to realize 
the large place they occupy in the educational 
life of the metropolis; seldom is there a va- 
cant seat. The interest of all listeners, both 
while Dr. Dickinson reads his informing and 
at times humorous comments on the works 
performed, is manifest by the intense still- 
ness. These allusions are always apropos, 
poking fun at certain things and incidents, 
but always pointing an illustration. 

David and Goliath, as pictured in an organ 
sonata by Johann Kuhnau (A. D. 1660) is 
mild indeed compared to modernists! The 
Hen, Swallow and Fifers, played on the 
harpsichord by Miss Sherman, gave modern 
listeners a definite impression of the way 
these works sounded to the composer of 
1683-1740. Bach’s Coffee Cantata duet, sung 
by Schlendrian (Baer) and Lisbeth (Ait- 
ken) provoked smiles, Mrs. Dickinson pro- 
viding a new translation. Baritone Baer 
sang Lord Berners’ Tom Filuter and His 
Man with utmost gusto and a dialect of such 
sort that he was accused of being an Irish- 
man. Later on, The Flea (Moussorgsky) 
made effect, for Mr. Baer has a certain flair 
for such things. Miss Aitken sang Bach’s 
It's All the Wind, with such intelligence and 
knowledge of the music that one recognizes 
her fine schooling; with church, concert and 
radio appearances she has indeed established 
herself. Organ solos included the humorous 
Kuhnau sonata, Rush Hour in Hong-Kong 
(Chasins), and Waldweben (Wagner), in 
all of which Dr. Dickinson showed complete 
mastery. The chorus sang a War Song 
(Jannequin), Ah, How Fleeting (Bach), 
with splendidly sung solo by Baer, and the 
final Sunrise (Taneieff), in which there 
were excellent choral contrasts, ranging from 
the soft and serious to the majestic. Dr. 
Dickinson employed the organ in all this 
infinite variety characterizing his playing. 

Not only the church auditorium, but 
guests’ seats in the chancel were occupied, 
this being a hint that the person who wants 
a seat must go early. 


Pietro Yon’s New Mass 


Pietro Yon, who, according to George 
Fischer, ex-president of the Music Publish- 
ers’ Association of America, holds the lead- 
ership as a favorite composer of liturgical 
and organ music, has completed a new com- 
position for the organ. 

The composition, The Mass in Honor of 
St. Therese, the Little Flower of Jesus, has 
been published by J. Fischer & Brother. 
It is adapted for two equal voices. The 
Mass, which differs from others for its 
brevity, suggests the beauty and simplicity 
of the young saint’s life. It is described by 
Mr. Yon as an unusual experiment in the 
realm of modern music, written as it is in 
the Gregorian mode and rhythm used eigh- 
teen centuries ago—before the rhythmical 
division in music was invented. 

Concert-goers and parishioners at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, where Mr. Yon is or- 
ganist and musical director, will remember 
his contributions to organ literature in the 
recent past. He has written ten Masses, 
most of which employ the full orchestra; 
several sonatas for the organ, and a con- 
certo for organ and orchestra. Perhaps the 
most beloved is his Christmas anthem, 
Gesu Bambino. But no less popular are the 
Lenten and Easter anthems, O Faithful 
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Cross and Christ Triumphant, which, along 
with Gesu Bambino, have won international 
prestige for the composer and have been pub- 
lished in Latin, Italian and many modern 
languages. 


Yeatman Griffith Studio Notes 


E. Orlo Bangs, tenor, formerly Dean of 
the Idaho State College, also of the Florida 
State College, is now located in Beaumont, 
Texas, where he is teaching privately. Mr. 
Bangs hoids the leading tenor church posi- 
tion of that city, conducts several choral 
organizations and is having a very busy 
season singing as well as teaching. 

Mr. Bangs studied in the Yeatman Griffith 
summer vocal master classes on the Pacific 
Coast and later came to New York City to 
continue his work. He was engaged as dean 
of voice of the Florida State College and 
for his present activities through Yeatman 
Griffith. 

The Florida State College for Women at 
Tallahassee, Fla., has had a Yeatman Grif- 
fith unit of voice teachers for a number of 
years. Etta Robertson, soprano, who has 
been with the college for eight seasons, is 
now. professor of voice. Lorene Riley, 
soprano, is on her third season and Wade 
Ferguson, baritone, teacher and director of 
the Glee Club, is fulfilling his second season. 
All have studied in the New York studios 
of this maestro and were engaged through 
Yeatman Griffith’s recommendation. 

Mabel Oiesen, B. Mus., Wooster College, 
Wooster, Ohio, pupil of Eve Richmond, ex- 
ponent of Yeatman Griffith in that institu- 
tion, came to the Yeatman Griffith Studios 
of New York City last year to continue 
her vocal studies with Yeatman Griffith. 
Miss Oiesen is soloist and choir director at 
the Redeemer Lutheran Church, Bayside, L. 
I. She is also the director of a Girls Glee 
Club and teacher of voice in that community. 

Miss Ojiesen will give a second annual 
recital at the Biblical Seminary of New York 
City in February. Arias from the leading 
oratorios will be included on the program. 

Formerly Miss Ojiesen was director of 
voice at Knoxville, Tenn., College, which 
position she resigned to enable her to con- 
tinue her studies with Yeatman Griffith in 
his New York Studios. ; 


Glee Club Contest Judges Named 


Judges for the annual Intercollegiate Glee 
Club Contest to be held in Carnegie Hall, 
Saturday evening, March 14, will be: How- 
ard Hanson, chairman; Duncan McKenzie, 
and Johan Hye-Knudsen, director of the 
Royal Opera, Copenhagen. The Intercolle- 
giate Musical Council also has appointed 
the following judges for the Inter- gg 
tory School Contest in the Town Hall, Feb- 
ruary 28: Harold L. Butler, chairman; get 
fred M. Greenfield, and Lowell Be veridge. 

Sir Edward Elgar’s “Feasting, | Watch,” 
will be the prize song this year for the Inter- 
collegiate Glee Club Contest. Twelve clubs 
will compete, each the winner of a regional 
contest. In order to avoid repetition of the 
prize song by each club in Carnegie Hall 
that night, a separate competition will be 
held the same afternoon in Wanamaker Au- 
ditorium. The Intercollegiate Musical Coun- 
cil, which sponsors these annual contests, 
was founded by Albert F. Picknernell. Mrs. 
Harriet S. Pickernell is executive secretary. 
The board of directors recently created the 
position of executive director, to which it 
elected Marshall Bartholomew. 


Louise Arnoux Appreciated by 
Ysaye 

“The beauty of romance and the romance 
of beauty—they entwine in the programs of 
Louise Arnoux. She is a diseuse, but she 
truly sings—how rare! She sings, but her 
every song is within itself a complete drama. 
Her repertoire is of the ages,—from the 
old ‘legendes’ to the ‘dernier cri.’ 

“Tn homage, and as a souvenir of our 
concert in Cincinnati, where in deep and 
sympathetic communion you and I brought 
back to life music profoundly impressive and 
of highest significance. 

“(Signed) EuGeNe YSAYE.” 


Edwin Franko Goldman Heads 
Evening Graphic Music Festival 


The Evening Graphic announces “Amer- 
ica’s Greatest Music Festival” for May 2 
at Madison Square Garden, a mammoth 
benefit for the relief of unemployed musi- 
cians. Edwin Franko Goldman is honorary 
chairman. It is a worthy cause. The pro- 
es is expected to include the Goldman 

Band, a massed band of 300 professional 
musicians, celebrated vocal and instrument- 
al soloists, a chorus of 1000 voices, and 
internationally known guest conductors. 
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Dayton, Ohio. Olga Samaroff, pianist, 
critic, spent January 12 in Dayton 
of Mrs. H. E. Talbott. Her 
interests of the Schubert 
which she is secre- 


and musi 
as the guest 
stay was in the 
Memorial committee, of 
tary 

Mrs.- Talbott 
compliment to 
of the 
bruck, 


at luncheon in 
Madame Samaroff. (Guests 
occasion included Mrs. R. A. Her- 
president of Mother Singers Chorus ; 
Mrs. Gordon S. Battelle, president of the 
Dayton Music Club; Mrs. William B. 
Werthner and Mrs. S. S. Stanley, members 
of the symphony board; John B. MacMillan, 
president of the Dayton Civic Music League, 
and William Frizell, manager of the Civic 
Music League; R. S. King, B. B. Thresher, 
William A. Keyes and B. B. Thresher. 


Dayton si) 


entertained 


who at one time or an- 
other have een members of the Dayton 
Westminster’ Choir, have organized into a 
lub. The initial meeting took place recently, 
George Kester, one-time member of Day 
ton Westminster and also director of First 
United Brether Church Choir, singing sev- 
eral songs. Lorean Hodapp, who is now 
soprano soloist with Dayton Westminster 
Choir, was present, a was also heard in 
1 number of arlton McHenry, for- 
assistant director of the Westminster 
and now director of Central Reformed 
Choir, was elected president of the club, and 
Virginia Allen, secretary. 

Che Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Fritz Reiner, presented a 
concert January 12, at Memorial Hall, under 
the management of the Dayton Symphony 
\ssociation 

Mrs. F. A. Z. Kumler, 
extension department in the 
tion of Music Clubs, and Mrs. Edgar Still 
man Kelley, president of the Ohio Federa 
tion and member of Western College faculty, 
Oxford, Ohio, toured the state for several 
days the latter part of January. Their ob 
jective was the founding of music clubs and 
the establishment of connection between 
existing and the Ohio Federa- 
tion 

Five hundred school 
enrolled "in piano beginning Janu- 
ary 23. Twenty-three teachers of public 
school music recently took normal class les- 
sons under Helen Curtis of the Curtis Piano 
Class system of Chicago, who came to Day 
ton for the purpose of conducting the brief 
normal school and will return later to con 
tinue the The piano classes are con 
ducted after school and the small les- 
son fees exacted of the pupils go to the 
public teachers. Separate piano 
classes arranged to take care of 
parents asking instruction in piano 
by the same system which is being used 
for their children. The work is being car- 
ried on under the direction of Emma kiefer, 
acting supervisor of music in the Dayton 
public schools 

The Cherniavsky 
ing musical at the Dayton Art Institute, 
January 27, under the auspices of the Day- 
ton Music Club. The trio was so well re- 
ceived that it is to be re-engaged on the 
next concert tour of the country. M.E 
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Flushing, L. 1. George J. Wetzel con 
ducted the cert of the ( 
Symphony Orchestra in the high 


audience “which 


recent cor ommunity 
school be- 
appre- 
was lib 
Journal 
musical 


lore a 
ciated the 


nnlain ” 
applause, 


highly 
diversified program and 
said the Evening 
me paper called it a notable 
to which Flushing looked forward 
interest. The excellence | 
was notable and is plainly the 
result of vital interest, allied with enthusi 
astic conducting by Mr. Wetzel. There are 


ccasion, 
with increasing 


periormance 
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from Coast to Coast | 


sixty-five players and 150 subscribing mem- 
bers, all of which shows increasing interest 
in this organization. Conductor Wetzel’s 
own composition, Truth, was one of the in- 
teresting numbers of the program. The re- 
cent broadcasting of this orchestra, Station 
WGBS, was followed by many messages of 
flattering nature, all of which testifies to the 
fact that the orchestra is blazing its way. 
R. 

Lindsborg, Kans. Several musical 
events of more than ordinary interest have 
taken place at Bethany College the present 
season 

A large new organ in one of the prominent 
churches was dedicated by Hagbard Brase, 
head of the organ and theory departments, 
Bethany College. His recital was of high 
standard and greatly appreciated. He had 
the able assistance of Luther Mott, baritone. 

The Bethany Symphony Orchestra gave 
the first of a series of four symphony pro- 
grams. Arthur Uhe, head of the violin de- 
partment, as conductor, has accomplished 
splendid results. Mable Markle, soprano, as- 
sisted with a group of songs well rendered. 
4 trio for piano, violin and cello, played by 
Arvid Wallin, Arthur Uhe and Hjalmar 
Wetterstrom, was one of the highlights of 
the program. 

The Oratorio Society, assisted by the 
Bethany Symphony Orchestra, gave two ar- 
tistic performances of Handel’s Messiah in 
Kansas City, Mo., shortly before the holi 
days. Hagbard Brase is director, Arthur 
Uhe, concertmaster, Arvid Wallin, organist. 
The soloists were: Mrs. George Cowden, so- 
prano; Mrs. Raymond Havens, contralto, 
both of Kansas City; Karl Jorn, tenor; Mark 
Love, bass, Chicago. 

Students of the College of Fine Arts have 
appeared in a number of recitals. Alpha 
Alpha Chapter of the Sigma Alpha Iota ini- 
tiated several talented students recently. 

i; tes 


Oberlin, Ohio. Lawrence  Tibbett, 
Metropolitan Opera baritone, came to Fin 
ney Chapel on the evening of January 8 and 
sang to an audience that filled every avail- 
able seat in the auditorium. The enthusiasm 
of his hearers impelled Mr. Tibbett to add a 
list of some seven encores. Seldom has one 
seen such a demonstration in Oberlin. The 
printed list follows: “Where’er you walk” 
and “Hear me ye winds and waves” (Han- 
del), Gia il sole dal Gange (Scarlatti), four 
short songs (Schumann), Eri tu from “The 
Masked Ball” (Verdi),, “Shake your brown 
feet” and “Don’t Care” (John Alden Car- 
penter), Lord, I want to be (arr. by Stew- 
art Wille), De Glory Road (Jaques Wolfe), 
Narrative Song from “The Rogue Song” 
(Herbert Stothart) and Tangerton Inn 
(Howard Fisher). Stewart Wille played 
irtistic accompaniments. 

Mme. Claire Dux, lyric soprano, appeared 
in the Artist Recital Course in Finney 
Chapel, January 15. Her unfailing artistry 
in the presentation of songs by Mozart, 
Brahms, Schubert, Debussy and modern 
English composers made this concert a mem- 
orable one. 

Joseph Hungate of the piano department 
played in recital in Warner Concert Hall, 
Jan. 20. Mr. Hungate returned to Oberlin 
last fall after two years of study with Jonas, 
Cortot and Boulanger in New York and 
Paris. His playing was characterized by an 
ease and grace which charmed his hearers. 
He played Prelude and Fugue in B flat 
(Bach), Three Scarlatti Sonatas, Sonata op. 
90 (Beethoven), Scherzo in B minor and 
three Etudes (Chopin) 

Mary K. Long and Lawerence Frank, both 
pianists of the class of 1931, recently gave 
recitals in Warner Hall. Miss Long played 
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Prelude and Fugue op. 13 (MacDowell), 
Pavane (Ravel), Caprice (Hutcheson), In- 
termezzo (Brahms), five compositions by 
Chopin, and a Sonata for violin and piano 
(John Alden Carpenter). Reber Johnson, 
violinist, of the faculty, assisted in the play- 
ing of the sonata. The program by Mr. 
Frank included Chorale “Sleepers Awake” 
(Bach-Busoni), and compositions by Men- 
delssohn, B rahms, Schumann and Carpenter. 
The program also held The Vale of Dreams 
and The Fountain of Acqua Paolo (Griffes). 
Assisted by Robert Lee, pianist, Mr. Frank 
played Andante et Scherzettino (Chamin- 
ade), Waltzes (Brahms) and Marche Hero- 
ique (Saint- Saéns) for two pianos. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The superb Walter 
Gieseking appeared in recital at Carnegie 
Hall again proving that as an apostle of pure 
music he is unsurpassed. The impersonal 
manner that characterizes his playing of 
classic, modern and ultra-modern composi- 
tions makes him an ideal recitalist. 

John Charles Thomas was the third at- 
traction of the May Beegle_ concert. 
Throughout the compass of his glorious 
voice there is a flawlessness which is amaz- 
ing and a luscious timbre of exquisite appeal 
which is projected with unlimited technical 
resource. He was warmly applauded 
throughout the program. Lester Hodges, 
accompanist, also gave solo numbers. 

The English Singers featured the third 
Art Society concert. As when they visited 
here two years ago, this sextet regaled the 
large and appreciative audience with a type 
of singing that is musical in all its glory. It 
was the finest ensemble singing that we have 
ever heard. 

Victor Chenkin, 
er, was heard at Carnegie 
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varied program of Gypsy, Hebrew, Italian 
and Ukrainian songs, electrifying his audi- 
ence with the display of his unusual talents. 
Jascha Fisherman provided an_ excellent 
pianistic background. 

In lieu of the usual organ recital at the 
Northside Carnegie Hall, Dr. Koch invited 
the Choir Ensemble Society, under the con- 
ductorship of Lyman Almy Perkins, for the 
performance of Chadwick’s ( *hristmas canta- 
ta, Noel. 

Neva Morris, chanteuse, and an artist 
pupil of Lyman Almy Perkins, presented in 
Carnegie Lecture Hall a program of tradi- 
tional and original sketches. Her offerings 
were excerpts from Humperdinck’s Haensel 
and Gretel, and a group, Raggedy Ann. 

Assisted by Helen Bennett, danseuse, a 
fairy fantasy ‘based on songs of Leoni, Wells 
and Brewer was given an interesting per- 
formance. The latter included nine little 
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Rochester Hears World | Premiere 
of Samuel L. Barlow Piano Concerto 


Philharmonic Orchestra Presents Interesting Work Dedicated 
to New Conductor, Eugene Goossens—Well Known 
Artists Give Concerts 


RocHEester, N. Y.—The world premiere of 
a piano concerto by Samuel L. Barlow, New 
York composer and teacher, was given by 
the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra at its 
sixth matinee concert on January 23 in the 
Eastman Theater. The composer himself 
was at the piano and was applauded by a 
laree audience. 

Mr. Barlow has dedicated his new con- 
certo to Eugene Goossens, conductor of the 
Rochester Philharmonic who conducted 
the concert. The general verdict was that 
he has written an interesting piece of music, 
full of ideas which he has kept clear of the 
American failing for jazz. 

Stewart B. Sabin wrote in the Democrat 
and Chronicle: “The audience liked this new 
concerto; one believes hearers were pleas- 
antly surprised, for if they read Lawrence 
Gilman’s program notes, they may have ex- 
pected something academic and peculiar ; this 
music is neither.” 

Mr. Barlow came to Rochester early in 
the week and was entertained by Mr. Goos- 
sens and shown through the Eastman School 
of Music and allied organizations. 

The Philharmonic program on the same 
occasion included the Fingal’s Cave over- 
ture of Mendelessohn, the D minor symphony 
of Franck and a first Rochester performance 
of a Bach passacaglia and Fugue arranged 
by Respighi. The soloist was Nicholas 
Konraty, bass-baritone of the Eastman 
School faculty and former member of the 
Russian Grand Opera Company, who sang 
an aria from Andre Chenier and Mous 
sorgsky’s Hopak. 


Since the holidays musical activities have 


been in full swing in Rochester. Elisabeth 
Rethberg was the first visiting artist after 
the holidays, continuing Series B of East- 
man Concerts. Yehudi Menuhin, boy genius 
of the violin, astonished a large audience the 
week after with a program that included the 
No. 22 concerto of Viotti and short pieces 
= Mozart, Corelli, Paganini and others. 

Paul Robeson was the next visitor, appearing 
before an audience that filled the regular 
seating capacity and overflowed onto the 
stage. 

The matinee concerts of the. Rochester 
Philharmonic have sustained the high stand- 
ard established by Mr. Goossens when he 
came to Rochester to organize the orchestra 
seven years ago. Only three more matinee 
concerts remain, with a first Rochester per- 
formance of the Romantic symphony of Dr. 
Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman 
School, as one point of interest, and the 
first Rochester performance of Scriabin’s 
Poem of Fire, with the Eastman School 
chorus and Emanuel Balaban at the piano, 
as another. 

Plans are under way for a memorable con- 
cert on February 27, when Eugene Goos- 
sens makes his final appearance as con- 
ductor of the Rochester Philharmonic. Next 
year he is to assume his new duties as con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Orchestra, while 
Fritz Reiner, the retiring conductor, comes 
to Rochester for four concerts as guest con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic. Mr. Goossens’ 
projected departure, after eight successful 
seasons, has occasioned much regret in Roch- 
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girl dancers from the Karl Heinrich studios. 
Margaret Stoerkel Wilhelm was an efficient 
accompanist and also contributed two solo 
groups. 

Molinari, assuming the batonal helm as 
guest conductor, led the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony through the season’s second concert in 
a program comprising Beethoven’s Pastoral, 
Respighi’s arrangement of old dances for 
the lute and the Tannhauser overture. 
Louise Lerch, lyric soprano, was the soloist 
singing the Depuis le jour, from Louise and 
an aria from Bizet’s Pearl Fishers. An en- 
thusiastic audience warmly applauded the 
orchestra, conductor and soloist. 

The Kittaning Choral, under the conductor- 
ship of Lyman Almy Perkins, was a recent 
feature of Dr. Koch’s organ recital program 
in the Northside Carnegie Music Hall. 
Claire McMurray Henderson, soprano, was 
the guest soloist with Charles Shotts at the 
piano. The chorus sang Gounod’s Gallia 
and a fantasie from I! Trovatore. ids 


Syracuse, N. Y. On January 5 Law- 
rence Tibbett, appearing under the auspices 
of the Morning Musicals, packed the Lin- 
coln Auditorium to the doors. The stage 
was so filled that only a narrow lane was 
left for the passage of Mr. Tibbett and his 
accompanist. All the standing room the law 
would allow was sold, and several hundred 
people were turned away. The success of his 
recital can be judged by the fact that he 
sang one or two encores after each group and 
four or five extra at the end of the pro- 
gram. 

Albert Spalding appeared January 10 with 
the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra and was 
given such an ovation at the end of his num- 
ber that, in spite of the rule against encores, 
he was forced to return and play a Bach 
number for the violin alone. 

January 12, the New York Grand Opera 
Company gave the first of a series of four 
operas. The public evidently thought that 
these performances were going to be nothing 
much to listen to, for the audience the first 
night was a small one. The performance 
was so good, however, that Rigoletto the 
second night drew a fine and appreciative 
audience. Martino Rossi sang the part of 
Rigoletto in the finest Italian style. 

That morning in the Lincoln Auditorium 
the Morning Musicals presented the Jacques 
Gordon String Quartet. Making its first 
appearance in Syracuse, this organization 
was at once established as one of the first 
class string quartets to be heard this season. 
The program was a most interesting one, 
and it was beautifully played. That after- 
noon the advanced students of the Music 
Department of the College of Fine Arts gave 
a recital in Crouse College Auditorium. 

On January 20 Galli-Curci appeared at 
the Mizpah Auditorium. Ten or twelve 
encores tell the story of her success. H. 

Portland Symphony Presents 

Messiah—Other Notes 


PorTLAND, Ore.—With the assistance of 
the Portland Choral Society and four local 
soloists, the Portland Symphony Orchestra 
recently presented Handel’s Messiah. Mr. 
van Hoogstraten conducted the ensemble, 
which thrilled the huge audience. Soloists 
included Augusta Welker, soprano; Olga 
Stolee, contralto; J. MacMillan Muir, tenor, 
and Everett Craven, baritone. Very effec- 
tive was the Pastoral Symphony, likewise 
the final number, the Amen Chorus. Thanks 
to Conductor van Hoogstraten, it was one of 
the finest performances ever heard in the 
Public Auditorium. Frederick W. Goodrich 
presided at the municipal organ. There was 
a capacity audience. 

Recently the Portland Symphony Orches- 
tra, William van Hoogstraten, conductor, at 
one of its Monday evening concerts, played 
Brahms’ Variations on a Theme by Haydn; 
also Schubert’s ig on in C major. The 
soloists was Giles Gilbert, in Beethoven's 
Concerto No. 4, in G major, for piano and 
orchestra. Mr. Gilbert scored high with the 
large audience. That Conductor van Hoogs- 
straten has brought his orchestra to a high 
standard of efficiency is indisputable. 

La Argentina’s dance recital was a rare 
treat to the huge audience which packed the 
Public Auditorium. Steers & Coman had 
charge of the recital. 

The Liebeslieder Ensemble, booked by 
Steers & Coman, appeared before a large 
and enthusiastic audience at the Public Audi- 
torium. 

Margaret Hamilton, pianist, brought here 
by the Oregon State Federation of Music 
Clubs, gave a brilliant recital in the Behnke- 
Walker Auditorium. 7 BO. 
Miami Semeheuy Scores — New 

Concertmaster Presented 


Miami, FLra.—The second of the season’s 
concerts was given by the University of 
Miami Symphony Orchestra January 18th 
before another large audience, in the audi- 
torium of the Miami Senior High School, 
and as usual a success was scored. 

The program tended more toward the 
technical and intricate, appealing particularly 
to musicians who understand the difficulties 
encountered in conquering such compositions. 
Arnold Volpe, conductor, is varying his 
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concerts with some of the less known num- 
bers, thus providing a wide range, both for 
the auditors and the seventy members of his 
organization. 

There were three compositions given by 
the orchestra, starting with Symphony No. 
13, G major, by Haydn. This also is known 
as the Oxford Symphony. The aggregation 
next gave the symphonic poem, Les Preludes, 
by Liszt. In closing, the Capriccio Espagnole 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff furnished five contrast- 
ing movements with Spanish themes that fire 
the senses, delicate interludes by solo instru- 
ments and then the swing of the strings. 

A feature of the program was the appear- 
ance of Sol Nemkovsky, new concertmaster, 
who was brought to Miami from Chicago by 
Mr. Volpe. He delighted the audience with 
violin concerto No. 4, D minor, by Vieux- 
temps. Mr. Nemkovsky proved to be a 
thorough artist, and supported by an excel- 
lent orchestra accompaniment he gave a fine 
performance. In response to the insistent 
applause, he played a brief caprice, with 
piano accompaniment by Mr. Volpe. 

Two recent meetings of the Mana-Zucca 
Club presented first a program of Christmas 
music and secondly a miscellaneous program, 
the high light of which was the participation 
of Mana-Zucca in Grieg’s Sonata in F, the 
violinist was Jane French. The other parti- 
cipants were Betty Kimball, pianist, Belle 
Bissett, contralto, Frances Druckerman, 
pianist, and Adelaide Rittenhouse, mezzo- 
soprano. Miss Rittenhouse was also director 


of the Carolers on the Christmas program. 
E. 


Milwaukee Hears Messiah 


Splendidly Performed by Merged 

Arion Club and Musical Society-— 

Soloists Applauded Heartily— 
Impressive Program 


Mitwavkee, W1s.—Handel’s oratorio, The 
Messiah, was given a beautiful performance 
by the combined choruses of the Arion Club 
and Musical Society, numbering 250 voices. 
The event, in the city Auditorium, marked 
the second festival concert appearance of this 
impressive new musical merger of the two 
noted old clubs, and was conducted by Dr. 
Daniel Protheroe, long the Arion director ; he 
had the assistance of the Milwaukee Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and four capable solo- 
ists—Letitia Jones-Hoe, contralto, and Marie 
Herron Truitt, soprano, leading local singers, 
and William Russell, Chicago basso, with 
the tenor solo parts sung by Attillio Bag- 
giore, an American-Italian singer who has 
been invited by Mussolini to sing at the 
new Constanza opera in Italy. Harry Neill, 
formerly of the S. Marine Band, ably 
played the trumpet solos. 

An audience of 2,500 acclaimed the per- 
formance. A _ splendidly effective produc- 
tion, which gave the old work new meaning, 
resulted, a real apotheosis of the Christmas 
spirit being achieved. Hearers applauded 
singers and choruses repeatedly, and the 
group thrilled with sweeping effects. Mrs. 
Hoe sang with nobility of style, Mrs. Truitt 
disclosed a most agreeable bright voice, and 
Mr. Russell commendably handled bass solos. 
Mr. Baggiore created something of a sensa- 
tion by the vitality with which he imbued his 
solos. 

The Civic Music Association, possibly the 
first to be organized in this country, ar- 
ranged a most impressive program, given at 
the Auditorium by the Young People’s Sym- 
phony orchestra of ninety-five players, di- 
rected by Milton Rusch. Assisting was 
Frederick Carberry, a master at community 
singing, who, with the Milwaukee Musica. 
CourIER correspondent, originated and pro- 
moted the organization of the civic associa- 
tion in 1916, and with Carl Skinrood and 
Dean Liborius Semmann, put on, probably 
for the first time in the United States, a 
Music Week. 

The orchestra is composed of graduates 
of the orchestras of the various high schools 
and community centers, and includes young 
men and women, two of whom have devel- 
oped such capacity that they have been ac- 
cepted by Frank Laird Waller as regular 
members of the Milwaukee Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Their ability to handle with 
such amazing fluency Beethoven's First 
Symphony is largely due to the painstaking 
and thoroughly able direction of Mr. Rusch. 
Besides the symphony, the orchestra played 
several descriptive works without noticeable 
blemish and with an evenness and compact 
ensemble which roused ringing applause. 
The interpretations were of a quality that 
made the audience of 2,000 forget that the 
group were only shortly out of high school. 

A skillful picturization of the story of the 
birth of Christ was given by members of 
the Wisconsin Players, directed by Elsa 
Ulbricht, who used light and a cyclorama 
so as to accomplish a genuine illusion. Mr. 
Carberry by his personable, inspiring gift 
to rouse an audience out of themselves to 
real expression it! mass singing, directed the 
audience in Christmas songs with great suc- 
cess. Much appreciated also was the refined 
singing of carols by sixty members of the 
Stillman-Kelley chorus of the Milwaukee 
State Teachers’ College. J. E. McC 
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Washington Recital by Paul 
Robeson 


Paul Robeson, baritone, gave a recital in 
the Auditorium, Washington, D. C., on Jan- 
uary 21. His voice, his personality, his tem- 
perament, and naturally his color, made his 
singing of Negro songs and spirituals un- 
surpassable. With the greatest dignity and 
simplicity—rather bashfully—he took his ap- 
plause, and very graciously gave a number 
f encores. He stood quietly, with one arm 
re resting on the piano, and with the emotions 
of his songs showing only in his face. No 
white man can bring quite that reverence 
into a spiritual, or quite such pathos into 
such songs as “Water Boy” (arranged by 
Avery Robinson), which, with Paul Robe- 
son singing it, takes on all the feeling of 
the Negro convict in the South. Robeson’s 
endings to his songs were particularly artis- 
tic, and often were on such a soft note that 
the proverbial pin could have been heard, 
but all through his singing the artistic effects 
were superb, and there was no forcing or 
showing off; one had the sense of some- 
thing being held in reserve all the time. 

rhe five spirituals sung were all arrange 
ments by Robeson’s accompanist, Lawrence 
Brown, who by the way is an artist in his 
own right. The harmony, the balance, and 
the carrying out of the idea of the song in 
all Brown’s accompaniments (which were 
chiefly his own compositions) were exquis- 
ite. Deep River has often been played and 
sung, but never as it was done by Robeson 
and Rrown. 

Paul Robeson showed that he could han- 
die, also, a slightly humorous theme with a 
light touch when he sang, as an encore, 
Scan’alize My Name. And when the audi- 
ence would not stop applauding, he gave as 
his final encore the song that made him 
famous in England and in this country, “Ol’ 
Man River.” Robeson has just returned 
irom triumphs in London as the Moor in 
Shakespeare’s “Othello,” but it is his voice 
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and his artistic handling of it that will give 
him the greatest sh M. W. 


Tina Paggi Scores in Malta 


Tina Paggi recently had a most success- 
ful opera season in Malta, being co-starred 
with the celebrated baritone, Stracciari. Of 
her essayal of Violetta in Traviata, the 
Chronicle and Imperial Services Gazette 
said : 

“Tina Paggi transported us from the 
everyday to the realms of unhappy romance. 
Her voice is exquisite. She sings with a 
clear, crystal-like quality and a purity of 
tone that make every note a sheer delight. 
Her attack is something at which to marvel 

so clear and so true. Signa. Paggi is also 
an accomplished actress who with the sure 
touch of an artist plays upon the emotions 
of her audience. She captures the heart of 
her character and of her music. Hers is a 
charm that is more than superficial, but is 
the outcome of keen artistic perception. She 
was dramatic and passionate; one forgot that 
she was acting, and wept and suffered with 
her. Her singing of Ah, fors e lui and 
Amami, Alfredo were greeted with tumultu- 
ous applause.” 

Of Miss Paggi’s Gilda in Rigoletto, the 
same paper commented: “As Gilda, Signa. 
Paggi gave a performance that will not be 
easily forgotten. Her rendering of Caro 
Nome was utterly perfect. Her beautiful 
voice, with the exquisite purity of tone and 
remarkable technic that are so markedly 
characteristic of every note, enraptured the 
audience and compelled their admiration. 
Signa. Paggi is doubly blessed; not only is 
her voice perfect in technic, it is sympa- 
thetic in quality—a rare combination in a 
coloratura soprano and one which some of 
the most famous singers the world has ever 
known have been unable to achieve. Signa. 
Paggi achieves it—and with it an attractive 
appearance and an engaging personality. 
What then remains to be said of her but 
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to bid her a reluctant farewell and express 
a hope for her return?’ 


Tillotson Artists Busy 


Marion Armstrong, Canadian soprano, 
gave a Christmas program at the Y. W.C.A. 
in New York, on December 21, substituting 
for Ellery Allen, who was taken ill. Miss 
Armstrong is singing in Canada this month. 

Ellery Allen’s program, “Songs My Grand- 
mother Used to Sing,” has secured for her 
twenty-eight engagements this season so far, 
many of them being among the important 
women’s clubs, including the Hartford 
Woman’s Club of Hartford, Conn., the En- 
glewood Woman’s Club of Englewood, N. J., 
Daughters of the American Revolution in 
Trenton, N. J., and others. She appeared at 
the Brooklyn Little Theatre recently for the 
benefit of the Long Island College Hospital. 
Miss Allen was heard again in Brooklyn 
February 4, and will give a Boston recital 
late this season. 

Arthur Van Haelst, young baritone, sang 
at Englewood, N. J., on January 20. Elsie 
Luker was heard at the American Women’s 
Association on January 16. Leonora Cortez, 
American pianist, has had much success in 
Europe and is now in America until the 
spring. 

Betty Tillotson announces the management 
of Stuart Gracey, American baritone, who 
will reenter the concert field about February 
1. Mr. Gracey, who won success with the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, and in 
many concert engagements, under the direc- 
tion of Walter Anderson, will be remembered 
as an artist of merit. He returns to New 
York to begin a season in oratorio and con- 
cert. 

Elsie Luker appeared at the Woman's 
Press Club on December 27, singing a group 
of German Lieder and Christmas songs. This 
young woman has already gained the admir- 
ation of many audiences in New York, she 
being a splendid musician. Winifred Keiser 
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has been compelled to cancel several engage- 
ments owing to illness; this young soprano 
had to miss many important engagements in 
December and January. 


Monte Carlo’s Musical Season in 
Full Swing 


Among the principal attractions of the 
popular Riviera season must be numbered 
the famous opera house, whose season opens 
on January 22 and will continue until the 
middle of April. Raoul Gunzbourg, who has 
been manager there for thirty years, is in- 
tending to produce not less than twenty- 
one operas, conducted by Gabriel Grovlez, 
and Marc-Cesar Scotto. Among the singers 
announced are such well-known names as 
Mary Garden, Ava Sari and Chaliapin. 

Under the enterprising management of 
René Blum, the Monte Carlo Theater has 
been giving a number of classical French 
operettas, introduced into their repertory this 
season with much success. The Casino Or- 
chestra, directed by Paul Paray, is also giv- 
ing an excellent account of itself. The solo- 
ists engaged for its concerts include artists 
of the caliber of Rubinstein, Cortot, Edwin 
Fischer, Fritz Wolf, Lotte Lehmann and 
Elizabeth Schumann. rm. J 


George Liebling’s Los Angeles 
Success 


Playing his own Concerto Eroico with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles on 
December 14, George Liebling distinguished 
composer-pianist, received six recalls and the 
no-encore rule was suspended. The packed 
house, conductor Rodzinski and the orchestra 
accorded the artist a genuine ovation. The 
Los Angeles press unanimously gave him su- 
perlative praise. Liebling played the~same 
concerto when the Philharmonic visited San 
Diego on January 9. 
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SONGS 

PETAL DRIFT; ’LL NEVER ASK 
YOU TO TELL; THEY DID NOT TELL 
ME; WHITE IN THE MOON THE 
LONG ROAD LIES, ALL BY OSCAR J. 
FOX. They are all of them somewhat pop- 
ular ballads, with unusually sonorous and 
well constructed accompaniments afid im- 
pressive melodies. (Carl Fischer.) 

SPIRIT SONG, BY THEOPHIL 
WENDT; THE CALL OF KANSAS, BY 
CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON. Spirit 
Song is one of Mr. Wendt’s now famous 
South African songs based on native melo- 
dies. Mr. Skilton’s song was awarded first 
prize by the Kansas Federation of Music 
Clubs at Chanute. It is all about Kansas. 
(Carl Fischer). 

CHURCH SOLOS WITH LATIN 
TEXT. Twelve pieces selected from stand- 
ard European and American composers. 
English words are provided for most of the 
songs. (Ditson.) 

JES’ DREAMIN’ OF YOU, Southern 
plantation song, BY GRANVILLE ENG- 
LISH. Simple and popular. GRANDPA 
BY HENRY EVERETT SACHS. Hu- 
morous. JUS’ LOVIN’ YOU, BY LILY 
STRICKLAND. A real negro. song. 
WHEN THE SWANS FLY, BY AR- 
THUR NEVIN. A beautiful Irish lament. 
THE DAY’S BEGUN, BY CLARA ED- 
WARDS, a strikingly fine, passionate and 
impressive composition. SPRING WEATH- 
ER, BY FRANCESCO B. DE LEONE, a 
waltz song dedicated to Cecil Fanning. 
’NEATH THE SKIES, BY PIETRO 
CIMARA. A love song of Italian flavor. 
RECUERDOS, BY MARIA GREVER. 
(G. Schirmer.) 


ORGAN MUSIC 


NOTRE DAME ON A SUMMER DAY, 
THREE DESCRIPTIVE PIECES BY 
RUSSELL SNIVELY GILBERT. They 
are entitled: Sunrise on a Window, Birds 
Among the Spires, and Sunset Shadows. 
The composer of these charming little pieces 
has evidently had definite conceptions in view 
in their composition. They are very expres- 
sive and excellently suited to the organ, of- 
fering many possibilities for interesting ef- 
fects of registration. (White-Smith). 

PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN D 
MINOR, BY W. H. GEHRKEN. There 
are no atonal effects or suggestions of mod- 
ernism in this music. It is straightforward 
writing of a traditional sort, very excellently 
and attractively conceived and executed. The 
composer is a first rate contrapuntalist and 
has written an interesting fugue without 
overloading it with difficulties. (White- 
Smith. ) 

THOU ART MY ROCK, By CARL F. 
MUELLER, a paraphrase on a familiar 
hymn. SUNDOWN AT SANTA MARIA, 
BY ROLAND DIGGLE, a melodic piece, 
attractively arranged. It is dedicated to 
Harold Vincent Milligan. THE ANGE- 
LUS, BY EDWIN H. LEMARE, One of 
Lemare’s beautiful melodies. (White- 
Smith.) 

BRIDAL SONG “TO A NORDIC 
PRINCESS” (GRAINGER), AR- 
RANGED BY LYNNWOOD FARNAM. 
This is the music that was written by Grain- 
ger in honor of his bride on the occasion of 
his marriage. It is very lovely and has been 
beautifully arranged by the late Mr. Farnam. 
(G. Schirmer.) 

EASTERN ROMANCE (RIMSKY- 
KORSAKOFF), TRANSCRIBED BY 
ERNEST BRENNECKE. Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff is always at his best when he writes 
oriental music, and this is an excellent ex- 
ample of his style. As arranged by Mr. 
Brennecke it makes an attractive organ 
piece. (G. Schirmer.) 


PIANO MUSIC 


EIGHT PIECES OF MODERATE 
DIFFICULTY, BY DOROTHY BELL 
BRIGGS.—The titles indicate their nature: 
At the Sea Shore, Frolic of the Gnomes, 
Nocturne, Plantation Pickaninny, Skating, 
The Cuckoo, The Pirate, and The Toy Mu- 
sic Box. They come between grade two, 
The Cuckoo, and grade four, Nocturne, and 
are short, graceful and pleasing. Indeed, 
some of them have a musical and, strangely 
enough, a dramatic quality that are quite un- 
usual in these grades. The composer has 
accomplished her purpose without overload- 
ing the music with technical puzzles. 
(White-Smith, Boston). 

THREE LITTLE PIECES, BY LYDA 
AVERIT SIMMONS.—They are of a pic- 
turesque and descriptive nature with attrac- 
tive titles: In the Witches Path, The Roost- 
er, and At the End of the Rainbow. The 
grade is one or two, and they are valuable 
exercises in expression. (G. Schirmer, New 
York). 

PETITE GAVOTTE, BY BERENICE 
BENSON BENTLEY.—Except for the fi- 
nal chords, the two hands play in the treble 
clef throughout this little piece. The style is 
an interesting imitation of the classic gavotte 
idiom. An exercise especially in time changes, 





MUSICAL 


staccato and rapid dynamic variations. 
(Summy, Chicago). 


Cleveland Institute Ends First 
Semester 


Eighty-three students of the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music appeared in the semi-annual 
Open Student Concert of the school given 
on January 30 in the large auditorium of 


ALICE SPIELMAN, 


who played the first movement of the Bee- 

thoven Concerto at the concert given at the 

Cleveland Institute of Music, which marked 
the close of the first semester. 


John Hay High School. The event marked 
the close of the first semester at the Institute 
and featured students of all ages in solo and 
ensemble numbers. The Madrigal Chorus, 
with fifteen mixed voices, was conducted by 
Ward Lewis, director of ear training and 
solfege, and presented the best voice stu- 
dents of the school. The Senior Orchestra 
was conducted by Beryl Rubinstein. 

This orchestra, which numbers fifty-three 
players, has made a name for itself in its 
community. Three students divide the hon- 
ors of being soloist with the orchestra, each 
playing the solo part of one movement of 
the Beethoven Concerto in C minor for piano 
and orchestra. They were Alice Spielman, 
Lawrence Stevens and Bessie Sharff. 


Mary Wigman’s Musical Accom- 
paniment 


When Mary Wigman dances there is no 
music in the orchestra pit. In some of her 
numbers she uses almost no accompaniment 
at all. In fact, she follows no music in her 
dancing. All her accompanying instruments 
are located on the stage, in the “wings” to 
the left, and are manipulated and played by 
Hanns Hastings, pianist, and Meta Menz, 
both from Berlin. They read the cues and 
tempos from the dancer’s eyes. 

Miss Wigman dances madly to the tumult 
of primitive instruments of many _ kinds- 
noises, most of them delightfully harmonious 
and fascinating, coming from the beating of 
drums of various kinds and sizes and of dif 
ferent tonal qualities—kettle-drums, Chinese 
and Burmah gongs, brass basins, flutes, In- 
dian tom-toms and Japanese gamelons. One 
instrument, called a Negro drum, is a sort of 
hollow piece of tree-trunk, about two feet 
long and six inches in diameter. 

When Miss Wigman dances to piano ac 
companiment, she is using the music for her 
own ends. She employs no classical music. 
Instead, she invents or improvises music for 
herself. Occasionally she uses folk songs 
The instrumerts she uses in her dancing are 
those that would be called outlandish by 
other dancers. : 


Radio Appearances of Klibansky 
Singers 
_Among singers recently heard over the 
air from the Klibansky Studio were: 
Arthur, Stations WOR and WABC; 
Pitts and Herman Larson, WJZ; Louise 
Smith, WOR; Ada D’Orsey, soloist with the 
Salon Orc hestra, over WABC, January 20; 
Given F. Rouse, WMSG, and Edna Lam- 
berth, WEAF. Gisela Douer was heard in 
another recital, on January 25, at the Educa- 
tional Alliance, New York. 
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Chicago Civic Opera House 
Sold Out for Gigli Concert 


Another Capacity Audience Sees Mary Wigman Dance— 


Horowitz Fills Orchestra 


Hall at Benefit Recital— 


Society of American Musicians Contest Winners 


—Symphony 


Programs 


and Other 


Concerts—Other Notes 


CuicaGo.—The directors and trustees of 
the Olivet Institute presented Beniamino 
Gigli in a benefit concert at the Civic Opera 
House on February 1. Even though the price 
of admission for the stalls was $7.50 each, 
the house was sold out. That was as it should 
be, as the Olivet Institute is an institution 
that has done remarkable work in this city. 
During recent weeks the Olivet Institute has 
been a refuge for hundreds who have lost 
all means of support. 

Throughout the afternoon Gigli sang with 
his familiar artistry and glorious voice and 
delighted the vast assemblage with operatic 
arias, Neapolitan songs which he sang in 
such voice as to arouse the enthusiasm of his 
hearers. Miguel Sandoval played the a 
companiments for the tenor. 

Between numbers Eulalie Kober, pianist, 
an artist pupil of Cecile de Horvath, played 
the A flat Polonaise by Chopin. Another 
soloist, Josef Rosenstein, violinist, with the 
assistance of Prudence Neff, accompanist, 
played numbers by Ravel and Bazzini. 

Stet: ANDERSEN—SILVIO SCIONTI 

Stell Andersen and Silvio Scionti, who 
have made a big name for themselves as 
piano-duettists, appeared at Kimball Hall on 
February 3 in a well balanced and interesting 
program, which they played brilliantly. Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, in his review in the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner stated “Their technical 
attainments are exceptional even in this day 
of universal virtuosity. Their ensemble is 
impeccable. Their use of contrasts is marked 
by that good taste which avoids all exaggera 
tion yet acknowledges the impulse of a lively 
imagination.” To that tribute from a pianist- 
critic, we may add that the audience was 
most enthusiastic, and rightly so, and that it 
is the hope of musical Chicago that these two 
artists will in the future be heard oftener in 
the city where both count innumerable 
friends and admirers. 

Mary WicMAN Does It AGAIN 

Mary Wigman gave her second program 
here within a fortnight and again sold out 
Orchestra Hall. Though the size of an audi 
ence should rarely be made the most im 
portant factor in a review, it does not seem 
amiss to emphasize here the fact that Mary 
Wigman is one of the very few performers 
who today are able to pack an auditorium of 
the size of Orchestra Hall. Having reviewed 
the performance of this dancer when she 
first made her art known in Chicago, it re 
mains for us to state only that the audience 
applauded her vehemently. 

EmMa CANNAM SINGS 


furnished the 
Musical Series at 


Emma Cannam, soprano, 
program for the Twilight 
the Beachview Club on January 25, which 
proved to be the most delightful of the 
season. The popular singer presented a pro 
gram that was varied and interesting. Luella 
Ruth Cannam was the skilful accompanist 

Mrs. Cannam gave a musicale at the Sen 
eca Hotel on February first. Other engage 
ments in the immediate vicinity during her 
stay in Chicago, included “Next Week at 
the Symphony” series presented at Lyon & 
Healy s when Mrs. Cannam sang a group 
ot German songs and Felix Borowski gave 
the lecture. Mrs. Cannam was also soloist 
at the meeting of the Twentieth Century 
Club, Park Ridge. ; 

Joun Erskine Hert 

A luncheon was given at the Tavern Club 
on January 25 in honor of Dr. John Erskine 
by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bissell. The fol- 
lowing day at Lyon & Healy concert hall, 
Mr. Bissell, who is vice-president of Lyon & 
Healy, introduced Dr. Erskine to some fifty 


Erskine then gave an infor- 
which was much enjoyed. 


musicians. Dr. 
mal lecture, 


Water Spry Presents Pupit 

On January 20, Walter Spry, well known 
pianist and teacher, presented his artist pu- 
pil, Eulalia Herrimann, and Madeline Coff- 
man, violinist and pupil of Ludwig Becker 
in a recital at the Woman’s Club in Evans- 
ton. The program included numbers by 
Grieg, Saint-Saens, Liszt, Chopin, Scriabine, 
Rachmaninoff, Chaminade-Kreisler, Sarasate, 
Tschaikowsky, Spry, Scott and MacDowell. 
Margaret Farr played excellent accompani- 
ments for the violinist and Mr. Spry was at 
the second piano for the MacDowell con- 
certo in D minor. The young artists gave 
a good account of themselves, and delighted 
a most enthusiastic audience. 

VLADIMIR Horow1Tz 

Orchestra Hall, auditorium and stage, was 
crowded on January 28 for the benefit given 
for the Dorothy Kahn Club for Crippled 
Children, which sponsored the recital given 
by that wizard of the piano, Vladimir Horo- 
witz. Horowitz is also scheduled for a re- 
cital on March 15, when he will play a 
Chopin program. 
SYMPHONY 

Perhaps the best concert in the Chicago 
Chamber Music Society’s series was that 
given at Orchestra Hall, on February 5, 
by the Barrere Little Symphony, which 
made a decided success with the chamber 
music devotees who attend these concerts. 

Following its usual custom of presenting 
works by American composers on every 
program, the Little Symphony offered num- 
bers by John Alden Carpenter and Charles 
T. Griffes. These and others by Rameau, 
Haydn, Gluck, Debussy and Albeniz made 
up an enjoyable program, performed by 
Barrere and his musicians in a manner 
which evoked the enthusiastic approval of 
the many listeners present. Flute solos by 
Barrere were a distinctive feature of the 
concert 


BARRERE LITTLE 


Society oF AMERICAN MusiciANs CoNTEST 


\nother highly successful competition held 
by the Society of American Musicians came 
to a close on February 1, at Kimball Hall, 
after a dinner meeting attended by many 
members of the society, distinguished guests, 
critics and the judges of the evening. This 
competition was for appearances in the 
Bertha Ott concert series, and was spon- 
sored by this prominent eae. 

Of the five finalists Vera Gilette was 
chosen to give a piano recital at the Civic 
Theater, under Miss Ott’s management, on 
February 22; Lucia Altoonjian, soprano, 
and Florence Autenrieth, cellist, were chosen 
to give a joint recital at the Civic Theater, 
on March 22, and a special concert will be 
given on a date to be announced later, at 
Kimball Hall, by the three winners in the 
other categories: Ruth McNeill, organ; 
John Thet, baritone, and Lucille Turner, 
violinist, under the auspices of the Society. 

An important announcement was made at 
the meeting to the effect that a Mason & 
Hamlin piano is to be awarded to the suc- 
cessful competitor in a contest to be ar- 
ranged by the society in late spring. A 
beautitul grand has been donated by the 
Cable Piano Company of Chicago. 
\NoTHER Society OF AMERICAN MUSICIANS 

CONTEST 

Announcement is made of another contest 
under the auspices of the Society of Amer- 
ican Musicians, the winner of which will re- 
ceive as reward a Mason & Hamlin piano, 


COURIER 


donated by the Cable Piano Company. The 
contest, which will be held within the next 
few months, is open to students from IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Indiana and Wisconsin, who 
may study or have studied with any teacher 
in these states. Detailed information may be 
obtained from the contest director of the 
society. 


PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS 


FouNDATION 


CHICAGO 


Professional musicians of Chicago in 
financial need will receive assistance through 
the Relief Fund of The Bohemians by ap- 
plying to the treasurer. All applications 
should include full name and address, with 
telephone number and some information as 
to present conditions and needs. Every ap- 
plication will be investigated thoroughly by 
the committee and the names of the appli- 
cants will not be published. Applicants must 
have served as professional musicians in 
Chicago for the past five years and must 
now be residents here. 


CuicaGo SYMPHONY PROGRAM 


Dr. Frederick Stock is evidently a great 
believer in modern novelties, presenting as 
he does many new works during the season. 
For the Friday-Saturday program of Feb- 
ruary 6 and 7, he had programmed Mias- 
kowsky’s tenth symphony and Gruenberg’s 
symphonic poem, The Enchanted Isle, for 
the first time here. For good measure he 
added the modern Rabaud Symphonic poem, 
La Procession Nocturne. Dr. Stock has 
so far presented five symphonies by Mias- 
kowsky, and this last one is the most mod- 
ern, and perhaps least enjoyable, for it 
abounds in dissonance, sombre moods and 
rarely charms the ear. Though of Russian 
birth, Gruenberg does not lean too much 
toward the wonted gloom of that race, and 
his symphonic poem reveals imagination and 
a tendency toward pleasant melody. His 
Enchanted Isle proved to the liking of the 
listeners. 

Then there was Mozart's D major Sym- 
phony and Liszt’s Tasso. In the moderns 
Conductor Stock and his men accomplished 
unusual virtuosic feats and in the ancients 
some of their finest work of the season. 
Notes 
program was given by 
Jane Robinson Perry, Rita Estyn and Beulah 
Jelinek, piano students of Jeanne Boyd, 
Charlotte Johnson, soprano, voice student of 
Erma Rounds and Alfred Moses, violinist, 
student of Fritz Renk. 

Voice students of Mae Graves Atkins 
have been recently engaged in the following 
activities: Lillian Molter sang a group of 
songs at the organ recital in the First 
Presbvterian Church of Freeport, IIl., on 
January 18. Stanley Ibler has been en- 
gaged as soloist at the First Church of Christ 
Scientist, Freeport, Ill.; Ruth Mills gave 
a group of songs for the Mendelssohn Club 
of Rockford on January 16. Edna Thomp- 
son has been engaged as soprano soloist at 
the First Presbyterian Church of Chicago. 
Augusta Siroky sang at the recent meeting 
of the Interracial Club at the Chicago Uni- 
versity Settlement House. 

Emily Fleck, soprano, student of Mme. 
Justine Wegener, was soloist at both the 
German and English services at Saint Paul’s 
Lutheran Church on Sunday last. 

Catherine Shea, soprano, student of 
dore Harrison, was soloist at Grace 
copal Church on January 25. 

Edith Trewartha, soprano, student of 
Erma Rounds, was one of the soloists at the 
last meeting of the Chicago Artists Asso- 
ciation. 


BusH CONSERVATORY 


On February 5, a 


Theo- 
Epis- 


Cuicaco’s Musica CoLLece ACTIVITIES 


Katherine Wooldridge, soprano, pupil of 
Frantz Proschowski and Alice Hackett, gave 


a radio recital over Station KGRS in Ama-. 


rillo, Tex., the early part of January. 

William Pfeiffer and Robert Long, voice 
students of Graham Reed, accompanied by 
James Allen, pianist, pupil of Rudolph Ganz, 
gave a program of solos and duets on Janu- 
ary 20 for the Norway Club. 

Helen Berggren, student of Arch Bailey, 
sang a group of Swedish songs over Sta- 
tion WIBO January 25. 


February 14, 1931 
Sylvia Cline, artist student of Maurice 

Aronson, appeared recently as soloist with 

the Tuesday Morning Club of Dayton, O. 

Miriam Ulrich, pupil of Edward —— 
and Sam Raphling, pupil of Rudolph Ganz, 
were soloists with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra on the 5th and are to appear 
again on the 19th of February. 

Ella May Opel, piano student at the Col- 
lege, appeared in a group of solo numbers 
on January 26 at the Englewood Women’s 
Club. 

Margaret Kayne, piano student, played a 
group of solos for the Sisters of Charity at 
the Masonic Temple on Randolph Street on 
January 22. 

Marie Healy, coloratura soprano, pupil of 
Frantz Proschowski, sang for the Chicago 
Association of Commerce on January 20 at 
their meeting in the Hotel La Salle. 

Evelyn Ewert, student of Gordon Camp- 
bell, sang a group of French songs in cos- 
tume for the Chicago Junior Club on Janu- 
ary 20 at the Sovereign Hotel. 

Pupils of Gordon Campbell gave a recital 
February 5 in the Little Theater of the 
Colle ge. 

Virgina Vanderburgh, student of Edward 
Collins, gave a piano recital February 3 in 
the Little Theater. 

Paut Ropeson 

Orchestra Hall was completely filled on 
January 30 for the recital of Paul Robeson, 
who made such a successful debut here a 
short time ago and who is living up to his 
reputation of a fine interpreter of song liter- 
ature. Gifted with a beautiful voice, Robe- 
son also knows how to sing and how to 
enunciate; thus, his performance left noth- 
ing to be desired but a great deal to be 
admired. 

SYMPHONY CONCERT 

The regular Symphony concerts on Jan- 
uary 30 and 31, were given without any 
soloist, but brought for first hearing here, 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s Chanticleer, a fes- 
tival overture. The gifted American com- 
poser and head of the music department of 
Columbia University, was on hand and no 
doubt was elated by the manner in which 
his composition was performed by the or- 
chestra, and at the recepticn given it by a 
well pleased public. 

The program also included The Garden of 
Faud by Arnold Bax, a work which has 
not been heard in Chicago for nearly ten 
years; Haydn’s Symphony in C minor was 
also played as well as selections from Act 
Three of Wagner’s Siegfried, arranged for 
concert performance by Dr. Stock, and 
Schumann’s Genoveva overture. 

Webs SuRGEON 

Margery Maxwell became the bride of 
Dr. Frederick Brown Moorehead, widely 
known surgeon of Chicago, last week. Miss 
Maxwell, who began her professional career 
as soloist at the First Congregational 
Church in Evanston, made her debut with 
the Chicago Civic Opera in 1917. Since then 
she has sung with that company as well 
as with the Ravinia Opera Company, and 
has also won success abroad and in the 
concert field throughout this country. Miss 
Maxwell is a graduate of the University 
of Montana. 

Dr. Moorehead has been a professor of 
oral surgery and pathology at the college 
of dentistry of the University of Illinois. 
He is also on the staff of the Presbyterian 
and Children’s Memorial Hospitals and 
other institutions. He is prominent in na- 
tional, state and city medical associations. 


MAXWELL 


BEETHOVEN TRIO CONCERTS 
The Beethoven Trio, of which M. Jennette 
Loudon is the founder and pianist, will 
again give a series of three chamber music 
concerts, at the Cordon Club, on the Sunday 


Mischa Mischakoff 


Concertmaster 








Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


Member of American Conservatory Faculty 
Founder-Director Mischakoff String Quartet 
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PRINCESS LEILA BEDERKHAN, 
Oriental dancer, now in New York, who will 
soon make her debut before the American 
public. Princess Bederkhan is the grand- 
daughter of Emir Bederkhan, the last free 
ruler of Kurdistan. Her dancing radiates all 
the alluring mystery of the Oriental and 
many of her costumes are made of genuine 
antique weal bricelese Oriental mate reals. 


February 15, March 8 and 
Interesting programs have been 


afternoons of 

March 29. 

arranged. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Artist students of the American Conser- 
vatory distinguished themselves by winning 
in all sectional contests held under the aus- 
pices of the Society of American Musicians 
for appearances in ‘debut recitals in Chicago 
this spring under the management of Bertha 
Ott, Inc. These students were Lucia Altoon- 
jian, soprano, pupil of Edoardo Sacerdote; 
Florence Autenrieth, cellist, pupil of Hans 
Hess; Vera Gillette, pianist, pupil of Kurt 
Wanieck ; Ruth McNeil, organist, pupil of 
Emily Roberts; John Thut, baritone, pupil 
of Charles La Berge and Lucille Turner, 
violinist, pupil of Herbert Butler. From the 
above winners will be chosen those who 
will be presented in recitals on February 22 
and March 22. 

Adolf Weidig was guest of honor at the 
concert given by the West Pullman Wom- 
en’s Chorus, Margaret Gillispie, director, on 
February 6 in the First Methodist Church, 
Pullman, Ill. The club will sing a group 
of Mr. Weidig’s compositions. 

Rudolph Reuter, pianist of the faculty and 
George Garner, baritone, former artist stu- 
dent of Charles La Berge, will appear as 
soloists in the performance of Stage Works 
with Chamber Orchestra to be given at the 
Goodman Theater on February 8 and 9 
under the sponsorship of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music, Chicago 
chapter. 

Ruth Walker, pianist of the faculty, was 
soloist at the afternoon tea concert at the 
Allerton House on January 25 at which time 
she played numbers by Dohnanyi, Wagner- 
Brassin, Debussy and Grainger. 


Bush Conservatory Announces 


Course by Victor Prahl 


Victor Prahl, who has met with such emi- 
nent success in Paris, both in concert and 
teaching, is conducting a ten week term at 
Bush Conservatory, after which he leaves for 
Europe to be soloist with the Orchestre 
Symphonique de Paris on April 18. 

Mr. Prahl is available for private lessons 
in vocal coaching and is conducting a spe- 
cial repertory class for singers at Bush Con- 
servatory. Members of his class have the 
advantage of the varied and unusual experi- 
ences which Mr. Prahl has had in his asso- 
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ciation with the great masters of Europe. A 
splendid opportunity is offered to everyone 
interested in program building to enlarge 
his repertory with some of the new and very 
interesting song literature which will be 
stressed in this class. 


Rhea Silberta Opens Lecture-Series 

Rhea Silberta began her series of five lec- 
ture-recitals at the St. Moritz Hotel on 
Wednesday morning, January 28. Her topic 
was “Light Opera from Ancient Greece to 
Broadway 1931, including Old French, Span- 
ish, Viennese, etc. 

A large, fashionable audience attended and 
manifested both interest and appreciation. 
Before going further, let it be said here that 
the particular hall in the hotel where the 
concert was held is charming in atmosphere 
and surroundings. Thirty -one or two stories 
above the street, one’s eye catches a wonder- 
ful vista of New York and on clear days, 
the room is literally a sun parlor, where 
the decorations are restful to the eye. The 
management seems also to make every effort 
to live up to its word of “Service.” 

Miss Silberta in her own inimitable man- 
ner traced the development of light operas, 
adding here and there amusing and odd 
stories to heighten the interest of her re- 
marks. In addition she presented three young 
artists in a program chosen to illustrate the 
types of music discussed. 

Harvin Lohre, who possesses a_ baritone 
voice of admirable quality, sang selections by 
Paisello, Holter, Perinet and an aria from 
von Suppe’s Boccaccio. 

Lyana Donaz, a beautiful Spanish soprano, 
with a light, lyric soprano voice and inter- 
pretative ability, was heard in La Mascotte 
(Audran), Nur fiir Natur, Lustige Krieg 
(J. Strauss) and Love is Best of All from 
Victor Herbert’s Princess Pat. Later, in 
Spanish costume, she gave further pleasure 
with Spanish songs by De Falla and Val- 
verde. 

Mr. Lohre added Lied Aus Wien, Drei 
Maderlhaus, Schubert-Berte and the now 
popular wei Herzen in Drei Viertel waltz. 
He and Mme. Donaz closed the program 
with two duets, which were well sung, one 
from the Lilac Domino and the other, Brii- 
derlein und Schwesterlein from Die Fleder- 
maus. 

An added attraction was James K. Rogers 
who sang several Broadway hits, making a 
contrast to the balance of the program. He 
has a sweet, easy singing voice and good 
stage personality. The audience had a really 
instructive and enjoyable time. 


Program Given at Miididions Club 


At a recent gathering of the Musicians 
Club at the Barbizon Plaza, John Powell, 
pianist and Harrison Christian, baritone, 
were the artists who presented the program. 

Mr. Powell played George Harris’ Quest- 
ing Beast and a group of country dances; 
Mr. Christian interpreted songs by Handel, 
Haydn, Arnold, Hammond, Dickson, Chad- 
wick and Ronald. 

The large audience was demonstrative in 
its appreciation of the program and insisted 
on several encores although it had been 
announced that none would be allowed. Mr. 
Powell and Mr. Christian were both in 
splendid form and gave unstintingly of their 
fine art. It was a happy combination of 
talents. 


La Forge to Direct Lester Concert 


The Lester Ensemble a sponsor a con- 
cert, directed by Frank La Forge, on Mon- 
day evening, February 23, at Witherspoon 
Hall, Philadelphia. With Mr. La Forge at 
the piano, there will be Mary Lawrence, 
soprano; Hazel Arth, contralto; Robert 
Simmons, tenor; Harrington van Hoesen, 
baritone; and Mary Frances Wood, pianist. 
These artists are all from the La Forge- 
Bertimen Studios, New York. 


W errenrath pone York Recital, 
February 16 


Reinald Werrenrath will give his only New 
York recital of the season at Carnegie Hall, 
Monday evening, February 16. His program 
will include several unfamiliar Danish songs 
and three South African songs based on 
native melodies. There will also be British 
and American ballads and German Lieder. 
Harry Spier will be at the piano. 

ERT Te 


Edith Rinquest Dead 


The death from heart failure is reported 
on January 23 in Denver of Edith Rinquest, 
associate director of the Rinquest School of 
Music. 

Mrs. Rinquest was one of the most promi- 
nent members of the Schmitz Council, and 
for the past five years assistant teacher at 
the Schmitz Summer Sessions. She was one 
of the leading teachers in Colorado and 
many prominent Colorado musicians as well 
as several authorized teachers and members 
of the Schmitz Council attended the funeral 
services. 

The passing of Mrs. Rinquest is a genu- 
ine loss to art circles. 
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‘Music the Best Mind Trainer,’’ 


a Myth 


Jacob Kwalwasser, Ph.D. 


Professor of} 


statement of 
Harvard, Dr 
have been 


unfortunate 
emeritus of 
Eliot 


Ever since the 
the pre sident 
Charles W 

claiming intellectual prowess as a produ 
of music education. How gullible of musi 
cians to believe such a perfectly fatuous 
published article 


musicians 


claim. In recently the 
author treated this topic from the standpoint 
of the public schools, but at this time he 
wishes to attack the problem from the stand 

the music student. Freely 
the pi Are c students 
specializing in superior 
students outside 


college 
, 


point 
stated lege 

mentally t 
the field of musi 
most music instruction is predomi- 
nently muscular rather than mental, it will 
not do to compare grades earned in_ the 
music course with those earned by non-musi 
cians in liberal arts courses. Probably a 
better method of comparison is one based 
upon the intelligence tests given all college 
freshmen both musicians and non-musici:z 
shortly after registration during = rst 
week of school. All students are given the 
same test under identical mo \ great 
percentage of the students of the University 
measured come from high schools in the State 
of New York, which are probably more alike 
in training, thanks to the Board of Regents 
than high schools of most other states. In 
many colleges, so-called music students enroll 
for a few music courses to complete a study 
program that is almost entirely academic. Th« 
music student in this investigation, however 
is one who pursues a program that is almost 
entirely musica! (piano, voice, theory, instru 
mentation, conducting, history of music, sight 
singing, ear training, etc.) with only a few 
academic elective hours. | am comparing 
the entrance examination grades of post 
high school men and women who are en 
dowed sufficiently, musically, to make music 
their life work with the examination grades 
of the remainder of the college students 
That this method of segregating musician 
from non-musician is fair and equitable must 
be apparent to every reader. 

If the conditions of the study are under- 
stood we may pass on to the results of our 
study. Though the truth be painful, we must 
proceed. We find that the average percen- 
tile of the musician is below median; that 
the music student is inferior mentally to 
the non-music student. Since hun 
dred and twenty-five involved 
there need be no the 
results as the relative standing 
student Although 
very great, it exists 


music 
college 
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indicative of 
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the inferiority is not 
nevertheless 

It is 
more the 


beyond the scope ot this article t 
the facts rep rted 
such a magnificent 
why does it not give the musi 
idvantage on such a test as a 
examination Where shall 
we find this vaunted superiority in mentality 
that the study of music gives one? If our 
“high-priests” of music fail to display their 
mental pr where else shall we 
Do not become alarmed, dear reader, 
will not increase your intelligenc 
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neither will it diminish it. I found superior 
intelligence among our music students (but 
unfortunately not enough individuals to bring 
up the average). Music study is more a 
matter of muscle training than mind train 
and it is difficult to understand how such 
given any credence by in- 
telligent people. But let me quote briefly 
from the Forecast: “Music is addressed to 
the ear in the form of auditory sensations. 
These sensations are accompanied by or fol- 
lowed by feeling states which may be weak 
or strong. We designate the stronger varie- 
ties as emotions. Psychologists tell us that 
our feelings are the mainsprings of action, 
expressing themselves in instinctive or motor 
responses. These instinctive acts are made 
vithout conscious mental control. how- 
ver, consciousness enters, it is likely to dis- 
turb the chain of motor responses. Thinking 
in such a case interferes with action. Think- 
ing and feeling are antagonistic, for quite fre- 
quently the presence of one precludes the 
presence of the other. For example, one is 
incapable of thinking rationally in the heat 
of an all-consuming emotion or passion. 
Under su “ a strain, one acts as the race has 
acted by obeying the instincts that have made 
for perpetuation of the race. 

“E xperiencing an emotion does not stimu- 
late one to think, but on the contrary it in- 
hibits thought. Emotions stifle thought. They 
remove thought from the field of rationality, 
by placing it under the control of the auto- 
nomic nervous system. Feeling, then, is the 
antithesis of thinking.—Music’s appeal is to 
the cerebellum and only faintly to the cere- 
brum. Or shall we express the truth in a 
slightly different way—music’s appeal is to 
the spinal cord and only rarely and in- 
directly to the brain.” 

And why should anyone 
fact that musicians are not “God’s chosen 
people” mentally? My answer is of impor- 
tance to music education. Our present phil- 
osophy of music education is based upon a 
foundation that is untenable. We fail to real- 
that our subject is not a factual knowl- 
one, primarily ; nor even an intellectual 


ing 
a myth could be 


gloat over the 


ize 
edge 


Our subject is, in fact, sensory and af- 
fective. The ultimate achievement of our art 
should be enjoyment and not erudition. We 
should be training the children of our land to 
be sensitive and responsive to the qualities 
of musical beauty instead of attempting futily 
to train minds with the aid of hindrance of 
music. How stupid of musicians to attempt 
to compete with factual subjects; such as 
mathematics, history, etc., in this mind- 
training madness, tor in this competition 
music not only fails to achieve this perverted 
objective but wittingly abandons a superior 
one, Our responsibility in education is unique. 
There are countless so-called mind-training 
subjects in the schools, and only one or two 
of the fine arts. Ours is an aesthetic sub- 
ject—a cultural subject—one that trains the 
feelings. Why should we sell our birthright ? 
We have an important opportunity and obli- 
gation to train the hearts, so to speak, of the 
children of our land. Let us now not make 
the mistake of over-estimating the impor- 
tance of the mind. Man’s life is almost en- 
tirely on an instinctive and emotional basis. 
Mind is a relatively unimportant factor in 
our existence. Let other educators train 
minds, but let the music educator train the 
hearts. 


one 
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THE RHYTHM ORCHESTRA 
By Kar 
TOPIC 18 


W. GEHRKENS 


For many years, kindergarten and _ first 
grade teachers have played marches and folk 
dances on the piano and have encouraged the 
children to beat on oat-meal boxes, water 
tumblers, and pieces of metal, in rhythmic 
accompaniment to the music. But years be- 
fore even the idea of the kindergarten itself 
was born, Franz Josef Haydn had composed 

“Kinder-Symphonie,” consisting of a well 
worked out score for piano and a few legiti- 
mate orchestral instruments with rhythmic 
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triangles, tambo- 
etc., these later 
carefully written out 


accompaniment of drums, 
rines, quails, ‘“coo-coo,” 
being played from 
parts. 

The present-day rhythm orchestra move- 
ment is the result of a union of these two 
ideas. In the kindergarten, children listen 
to pieces played on the piano or phonograph 
and are told that certain of them may beat 
their drums or shake their tambourines 
whenever a particular part of the music is 
heard, the rest of the time remaining silent 
and listening. In first and second grades, 
the children discuss the appropriateness. of 
particular instruments for accompanying cer- 
tain parts of the music, and this naturally 
leads to entire pieces being “orchestrated” 
by the children themselves. Usually some 
child is chosen as conductor and this in turn 
stimulates all the children to observe what a 
conductor must do. So there develops an 
attitude of interest in the structure of music 
(phrase repetition and contrast), in orches- 
tral color, and in conducting, to say nothing 
of the fine training in rhythmic response and 
in keen concentration upon the music that 
the entire enterprise involves. 

In the third and fourth grades the chil- 
dren often play from the score, using the 
same percussion instruments but now learn- 
ing to read the printed symbols and playing 
only when the score tells them to. Some 
teachers have objected to the introduction of 
this latter type of activity because they felt 
that the chief value of the rhythm orchestra 
lay in the training in listening. But in music 
one must learn to use both ears and eyes, 
and practice in reading from a simplified 
score, after having had a year or two of 
experience in responding to ear impressions 
only, undoubtedly has great potential value 
in preparation for playing a serious band or 
orchestra instrument from a regular printed 
score, 

It must be remembered that the chief aim 
of this activity is the development of dis- 
crimination based on intelligent listening. 
Caution is urged against making it merely 
a drilled performance for exhibition. The 
rhythm orchestra has educational value; al- 
though it must not be allowed to displace 
fundamental forms of musical activity, as 
supplementary to other types of work, it 
may well be included during the regular 
music period in the lower grades. In addi- 
tion to such curricular use the teacher will 
probably want to encourage the organization 
of rhythm orchestras as a play activity out- 
side of school hours. 

* * * 


Music in Ohio 
Edith Keller, 


Ohio, states that 


Statistics furnished by 
supervisor of music in 
there are 1,428 music teachers in Ohio, that 
670 of these teachers are located in county 
school districts, 577 in city districts, 107 in 
villages, and 76 in teacher- training institu- 
tions. Music instruction, according to Miss 
Keller, should do more than simply teach a 
child to sing. It should aid in music appre- 
ciation, rhythmic development, creative re- 
lease and skill in instrumental work. All 
children should have some type of music con- 
tact. This aim is more important than sim- 
ply having a glee club, orchestra and band 
work where only the talented few are per- 
mitted to participate. 


state 
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Notes from the Field 


CALIFORNIA, Long Beach— 

Practical suggestions for teaching music 
appreciation in public schools will be given 
in an article compiled by the music depart- 
ment of the Long Beach city schools at the 
request of Mabelle Glenn, chairman of the 
Music Appreciation Committee of the Musi- 
cal Supervisors’ Conference. The article will 
be one of thirty to be published in a national 
publication. Corinne L. Wiley, assistant su- 
pervisor of music in the city schools, will 
write the article. The Long Beach public 
schools are among the country’s leading 
schools in musical education. 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln— 

The school executives’ magazine, pub- 
lished in Lincoln, Neb., has this to say on 
what they head “An Outstanding Musical 
Program” : 

No group in physical training, basket- 
ball, or outdoor sports of any kind could pos- 
sibly show more interest and enthusiasm 
than the boys and girls in Lead, South Da- 
kota, when they enter their music classroom 
and receive actual instruction. Some pupils 
may be in the second grade or some in 
high school, but regardless of their age or 
class, they are all in the same class in music 
because they are beginners and one plays as 
well as another. If one of these children 
makes more rapid progress than the others 
he enters a more advanced group, for there 
are more than 180 students all together. One 
may wonder how the children can be excused 
from their ‘other class work to take music. 
This is made possible by a rotating schedule. 
If one group has a lesson twice a week, the 
first period on Monday, for instance, then 
on Thursday they have it in the second 
period instead of the first, and the next 
Monday they have it the third period, and 
so on. In this way they miss a different 
class each time they take a lesson and they 
only miss the same subject about once a 
month. Teachers have copies of schedules 
and know when to send pupils to the music 
classes. As soon as any of the children be- 
come skilled enough in playing they are privi- 
leged to play in the band or orchestra. They 
begin in the third band or orchestra and 
then work up to the second, and finally to 
the first, so they always have something to 
look forward to and something for which to 
work, The pupils are required to furnish 
their own instruments but the school helps 
get them good rebuilt instruments at low 
prices and they can pay for them on time. 
All instruction is free. After the students 
find out whether they like music, and they 
get far enough along in it, they may take 
private lessons. 


NEW YORK, Rochester 
The Flower City Band, made up of young 
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musicians who have had musical instruction 
in the city schools, is an interesting addi- 
tion to the city’s music groups. Since the 
schools began to offer instruction in instru- 
mental music, many students have been 
equipped to take up music seriously as a 
career, and an appreciation of music has 
been encouraged. 

Unfortunately, many students lose their 
contact with music after they leave school. 
Unless they take it up professionally, they 
are likely to forget what they learned, to 
cease practice on their instruments, and to 
think of music as something that they “al- 
most learned.” The Flower City Band will 
prevent that sort of musical backsliding. 


VERMONT, Burlington— 

The State Music Festival will be held here 
May 8 and 9, 1931. Although plans for the 
Festival are still indefinite, it is certain that 
there will be a concert given by the All- 
Vermont Orchestra of 250 pieces, at the 
memorial auditorium, on May 9. This or- 
chestra is made up from the different high 


.schools in the state and it is expected that 


as many as fifteen or more will be repre- 
sented. 

The All-Vermont Orchestra will be di- 
rected by Harry E. Whittemore, supervisor 
of music in Somerville (Mass.): he has 
been the conductor of the orchestra for the 
past two years. 

This year there will be a program of 
songs presented by an all-state glee club, 
made up from high schools, and given at 
the Burlington High School auditorium on 
May 8. It is not yet known who will con- 
duct the all-state glee club. 


WASHINGTON, Wenatchee— 

Alice in Wonderland, one of the most 
fascinating stories for children, was delight- 
fully presented in a three-act musical play 
at the high school auditorium by pupils of 
the Columbia School. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Masontown— 


A musical fantasy of eleven complete sets, 
Novelties of 1930, was presented in the Ma- 
sontown High School aditorium as the music 
department’s initial production of the year. 
It was staged under the direction of Mr. and 
Mrs. B. D. Ward, for the benefit of the re- 
cently organized band representing schools 
of Valley district. Several musical ensem- 
bles, clever single acts, and novelties were 
provided in the program. 
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Metropolitan Opera 
(Continued from page 28) 


act—the only vocal number in the opera— 
beautifully. When attacked by Peter in the 
third act he played the part of the coward 
to perfection, and his death was magnificent. 

Joseph Urban, who was responsible for 
the stage production, made beautiful pic- 
tures of the dream scenes, and the other sets 
were adequate 

Serafin conducted with vigor, but it would 
seem that he might have brought out Tay- 
lor’s music more effectively. He might, at 
least, have given more clarity to the choruses 
that were sung behind the scenes. 

There was a capacity audience, 
curtain calls. 


and thirty 


BARBER OF SEVILLE, FEBRUARY 4 


Lily Pons added another triumph to her 
already generous list when she sang the role 
of Rosina in the Metropolitan Opera season’s 
first presentation of Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville. 

In observing Miss Pons in this 
became more and more convinced that she 
is an artist of much and varied talent. It 
has been said that comedy is much more 
difficult to interpret than tragedy, but Miss 
Pons has so much ease, assurance, and 
versatility that there never seems to be any 
trace of effort in whatever she essays. Inter- 
pretatively speaking, she has an excellent 
sense of comedy, which is always bound by 
finesse and good taste. This is something 
instinctive with Miss Pons, and what is 
more, it is colored by intelligence. Charm 
she has in abundance and physically she was 
the acme of perfection as Rosina. Her cos 
tumes were little gems. It seems that Miss 
Pons has copied them from Spanish paint- 
ings. 

Another reason to put in the balance of 
Miss Pon's artistic attributes is that she 
never sings for purpose of mere display. This 
fact was particularly noticeable at this per 
formance. Her singing to this listener 
the most perfect she has done so far. 
is the interesting thing about Miss 
she is constantly progressing; her 
seems more sure, more even, purer, 
crystalline, easier of production, she was 
more fluent and piquant, and the staccatos 
and high tones seemed more eloquent than 
on her previous presentations, and at that 
time we thought she was just about perfect 
After the Una Voce Poco Fa, she.was given 
a rousing reception, but the greatest storm 
of applause followed the lesson scene in 
which she sang Proch’s air and Variations 

It was obvious both from the applause 
and from the general atmosphere in_ the 
auditorium that Miss Pons established 
herself firmly as a not 
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SECRETARY WANTED, part time in ex- 
change for voice, piano or base Pe lessons. 
Address “J. S. J.” care of Musica 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 
pright pianos for rent—$3, $4, $5 per 
month and up. Also grands. BALDWIN 
PIANO CO., 20 East 54th Street, New 
York City. 








TO SUBLET—Either by the day, week or 
month, Tuesdays and Thursdays, in the 
Sherman Square Studios on West 73rd 
Street, a beautiful, light studio, with grand 
piano; attractively furnished. Terms rea- 
sonable. References required. Address 
“L. C. C.” care of Musicat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 
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cerning best teachers in all branches of 
music in Europe. Full publicity service. 
Full information on request. Evangeline 
Lehman, American Manager of Musical 
Artists in Europe. Address: Immeuble 
Pleyel, 252 Faubourg St. Honore, Paris, 
France. 
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surprising, for she is a remarkable artist 
from every point of view. 

The Barber was impersonated by that ever 
sterling artist De Luca, Mr. Pinza found 
favor as Don Basilio, and Armand Tokatyan 
was in fine form. His voice responded beauti- 
fully to the leggiero quality essential to the 
role, and he was very convincing in his comic 
moments. The work of Pompilio Malatesta 
has always been recorded as high art. One 
can say the same of his interpretation of 
Dr. Bartolo. There are no comedy tricks 
which Mr. Malatesta has not at his finger 
tips, and what a master make-up is his in 
this role! One would like also to say a 
word in favor of Gandolfi in the part of 
Fiorello. Though it is small, Mr. Gandolfi 
made it stand out through his charm and 
good singing. 

Rossini’s music seems to be of undying 
beauty and Mr. Bellezza found many oppor- 
tunities to stress this point. 

Fepruary 5 
performance _ this 
Giordano’s Andrea Chenier was attended 
by a capacity Thursday night audience. 
Martinelli gave of his distinguished art in 
the title role and opposite him Elisabeth 
Rethberg was a superb Madeleine. Ina 
Bourskaya was the Countess, Gladys Swart- 
hout, Bessi. Adamo Didur, as Mathieu, made 
his first Metropolitan appearance this winter. 
Mr. Bellezza conducted an impressive per- 
formance. 


ANDREA CHENIER, 


The first season of 


FEBRUARY 6 


— aya and Martinelli all 
three sang Andrea Chanier on Thursday 
evening, ty again in Madame Butterfly on 
lriday evening. The fact is worth record- 
ing, since it is an unusual thing that artists 
are called upon to appear on two successive 
evenings at the Metropolitan. There was, 
however, in the Madame Butterfly perform- 
ance no evidence of fatigue.- The opera was 
given for the second time this season and 
had a performance of rare excellence. Reth- 
berg was appealing and highly dramatic in 
the role of Cio-Cio-San, and the final scene 
was deeply impressive. The inartistic stage 
business of the child waving Japanese and 
\merican flags at the final curtain was 
omitted—fortunately Cio-Cio-San simply 
pushes the child out of the room and closes 
the door, and the other a0 rs of the cast 
do not enter after Cio-Cio-San’s death. All 
of which adds to the effectiveness and artistic 
excellence of the work. 

Martinelli played the role of 
with his accustomed forcefulness and sang 
the music beautifully He has the wisdom 
never to exaggerate the pathos of his short 
scene in the last act. He and Rethberg were 
enthusiastically applauded 

Bourskaya was an excellent Suzuki and 
Phradie Wells a dignified Kate Pinkerton. 
It is unnecessary to comment upon the play- 
ing of Scotti in the role of Sharpless. Oth- 
ers in the cast were: Paltrinieri (Goro), 
Malatesta (Yamadori), Ananian (The Un- 
cle-Priest), Quintina (Yakuside) and Gan- 
dolfi (the Imperial Commissary). Bellezza 
conducted. 


MADAME BUTTERFLY, 


Rethberg, j 


Pinkerton 


Frying DurcHMAN, FEBRUARY 6 


The annual matinee cycle of Wagner 
operas began with The Flying Dutchman, 
before a sold out house. The cast was the 
same as at previous performances this sea- 
son, with the exception that Michael Bohnen 
impersonated Daland, the father of Senta. 
His portrayal of the role was entirely up to 
his high standard. Mme. Jeritza was again 
an appealing Senta, Mr. Laubenthal a full- 
voiced and dramatic Erik, and Friedrich 
Schorr in the title role duplicated his mas- 
terly interpretations of earlier performances. 
r. Bodanzky conducted. 
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Paul Althouse sang this past month 
in Phoenix, Ariz., Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Santa Barbara, Hollywood, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Piedmont, Sacramento, and Marys- 
ville, Calif., also Portland, Ore., Wenatchee 
and Spokane, Wash., and Salt Lake City, 
Utah ; 

Frederic Baer sings in Uniontown, 
ler, and Greenville in February, 
his appearance in Indiana; 
Penn High School 
munity 


But- 
following 
he appears at the 
é | Auditorium, in the Com- 
Concert Course. 

_The Brooklyn Morning Choral, Mrs. 
F. M. Davidson president, and Herbert S. 
Sammond conductor, gave a well attended 
concert in the Academy of Music on Janu- 
ary 20, the Kremlin Art Quintet, male 
voices, assisting. Works sung included five 
choruses dedicated to the club by Born- 
schein, Lester, Rebikoff and Clokey, and two 
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audience, and sharing honors with her was 
Mr. Tokatyan, who was in excellent voice, 
despite the fact that he is about the most 
over-worked tenor with the company these 
days. Mr. Hasselmans conducted. 

SunpAay NicHt Concert, Fesruary 1 

The Sunday evening concert brought forth 
about a dozen Metropolitan Opera House 
stars in a program made up chiefly of oper- 
atic arias. Lawrence Tibbett was heard in 
the Eri tu aria, from The Masked Ball, and 
Valentin’s Aria, from Faust, both of which 
were sung with that tonal beauty and author- 
ity so characteristic of the performances of 
this eminent baritone. Karin Branzell’s warm 
contralto voice gave pleasure in Printemps 
qui commence, from Samson et Dalila, and 
in Max Bruch’s Ein Gewand Wirkend. 
Nanette Guildord scored in the Depuis le 
jour aria, (Louise) substituting for Queena 
Mario, who was indisposed. Thalia Saba- 
nieeva replaced Miss Mario in two duets 
from Hansel and Gretel, which were sung 
with Ina Bourskaya. Others who contrib- 
uted to the enjoyment of the concert were 
Pearl Besuner, >: Hans Clemens, 
Alfio Tedesco, Giordano Paltrinieri and 
Marek Windheim, tenors; Arnold Gabor, 
baritone; Ezio Pinza and James Wolfe, 
bassos. 

The orchestra, under the direction of Wil- 
fred Pelletier, played La Fiancee Du Czar, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff; and the Nutcracker 
Suite, Tschaikowsky. 


Boston 
(Continued from page 8) 
balanced and most musicianly. Miss Redell 
as Elizabeth did a remarkable piece of inter- 
pretation; her singing was beautifully toned, 
well phrased, and she reflected subtle feelings 
with a telling musicianly sense. Her per- 
formance in the prayer of the third act was 
especially well done. Mr. Baromeo was a 
sturdy Landgrave. His voice was deep and 
full and his impersonation was vigorous. 
Mme. Lieder as Venus was vocally and 
dramatically good; she was also beautifully 
alluring. Mr. Strack was a manly and plaus- 
ible Tannhauser; he sings well and looks 
well, his acting being varied and intelligent. 
The Bacchanale and the music of the Venus- 
berg scene drew cordial applause. It was 
really a fine performance. 
OTELLO 

Verdi’s Otello, too seldom heard these 
days, was received most cordially by a very 
large audience. The admirable Iago of 
Vanni-Marcoux, Charles Marshall’s vital 
Otello and Claudia Muzio’s dramatically in- 
tensive Desdemona gave these three artists 
opportunity to show up at their best. 

Mr. Marcoux, who is exceedingly gifted 
both as actor and singer, gave a strikingly 
telling impersonation; vocally, he came up 
to the demands of the score and offered much 
in a musicianly way. Mme. Muzio not only 
has a fine voice, but she knows how to use it, 
and it is easily believable that she fits well 
in the part that Verdi dreamed. 

The remainder of the cast included Messrs. 
Ritch, Oliviero, Baromeo, Nicholich, Sand- 
rini and Mme. Claessens. Though these 
parts are minor roles, they need artists to 
interpret them and such may be called those 
who handled the roles on this occasion. Mr. 
Moranzoni brought out all of Verdi’s dra- 
matic style, yet finding much of the lyric 
Verdi of earlier days. 7 


Toscanini to Catlins in Milan’s 
Summer Festival 

MiLtan.—During the 
to be held in Milan, commencing on July 
25, no less than seventy representations of 
lyrical, dramatic and symphonic art will be 
given, among which one of the most notable 
occasions will be the appearance of Tosca- 
nini in a Beethoven program. The company 
from La Scala will open the festival with 
The Barber of Seville, followed by perform- 
ances of Don Pasquale and Il Matrimonio 
Segreto. There will be symphony and cham- 


five weeks’ festival 


choruses with which this club won prowene 
prize in the State Federation contest. 

dwin Grasse, violinist, organist and 
composer, played the noon recital at Calvary 
Baptist Church, New York, on January 12; 
his numbers included the prelude to Lohen- 
grin and his own Intermezzo and Toccata. 
Notable was his fine control of the large 
instrument, as well as his warm expression 
and technic. January 17 he appeared at the 
Blind Men’s Improvement Club, Town Hall. 

Allan Jones, tenor, gave a recent recital 
for the Monday Afternoon Club of Passaic, 
N. J., and also the St. Cecilia Club of New 
York City. 

The New York Madrigal Society, Mar- 
guerite Potter, founder, had Marion Bauer 
as guest of honor on January 10, at the 
Great Northern Hotel. The members and 
guests were exceedingly interested in her 
discussion of Modern Music. Yvonne de 
Treville, who will talk on operatic experi- 
ences, is honor guest on February 14. 

Nevada Van Der Veer, contralto, will 
be heard this season with the Boston Sym- 
phony and Cleveland orchestras. 
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SIXTH CONCERT 


Under the direction of Erno RAPEE 
For the Benefit of the Unemployed Musicians 


Roxy Theater, Sunday morning, February 15, 
at 1 . 


l a.m 


Henry Hadley, Ernest Schelling 


Father Finn and the Paulist Choristers 








ber concerts, concerts of French and Hun- 
garian music, and the Philharmonic orches- 
tras of Vienna and Budapest will collabo- 
rate. The chorus from the Vienna opera 
will be heard in serenades of Mozart, and 
Max Reinhardt is to produce a play by 
Hoffmannstal. A. 


Michael Sherry Gives Recital 

On January 23, at the Keyport High 
School Auditorium, Michael Sherry, tenor, 
gave a recital of considerable merit before a 
large and appreciative audience who seem- 
ingly enjoyed every moment of his singing. 
Mr. Sherry offered numbers by Purcell, 
Donaudy, McGill, Bohm, Handel, Verdi, 
Ronand, Del Riego, Bizet, Kipling, Mac- 
Murrough, Gilberti, Coates and Rummel, all 
of which were sung with intelligence. His 
voice is a fine tenor of wide range and ex- 
cellent quality, and Mr. Sherry achieved 
some splendid climaxes. Several encores 
were demanded. 

The Keyport Weekly referred to Mr. 
Sherry’s “extremely easy and gracious man- 
ner,” and also said that with his lovely tenor 
voice under perfect control, Mr. Sherry 
gave an evening of unalloyed pleasure.” 

Emil Roxas was the capable accompanist 
and an addition to the artistic evening. 


Lois Townsley in Recital 


A piano recital of unusual excellence and 
promise was that given by Lois Townsley 
on January 27 in Steinway Hall. A program 
which included compositions of Bach, Men- 
delssohn, Debussy and Ravel gave the im- 
pression of being very carefully studied from 
every angle. There was a splendid technical 
control, much poise and artistic delivery of 
the various styles of compositions, with an 
appropriate tone for conveying the moods. 

It is to be hoped that Miss Townsley will 
be heard again in a larger hall when the 
broad style and temperament of her playing 
will be better displayed. Miss Townsley is an 
artist-student from the Francis Moore 
Studios. 


Eunice Howard in New York 
Recital 


Eunice Howard, pianist, who appeared re- 
cently as soloist with the Manhattan Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will give a recital at the 
Town Hall on Saturday afternoon, February 
14. Her program will be made up from the 
works of Bach, Beetheven, Brahms, Chopin 
and the moderns. Miss Howard will be 
assisted at this recital by Abram Goldfuff. 


Piatigorsky Recital Cancelled 

The New York recital of Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, Russian cellist, which had been sched- 
uled for February 22 at Carnegie Hall, has 
been definitely cancelled. Mr. Piatigorsky 
has been seriously ill with grippe in Boston 
for several weeks, and accordingly has been 
forced to cancel a number of engagements. 
He is now well on the road to recovery. 


Leo Feist Left Large Estate 
The late Leo Feist, music publisher, who 
died here on June 21, left a gross estate of 
$1,614,923, the bulk of which is willed to 
his widow and three children, and $100,000 
bequeathed to charity. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


The Piano Class Movement in England and America—A Comparison 
of Results—The Private Teacher as the Coordinating Link 


It is interesting to note that the trend of piano 
conditions in England closely parallels the general 
course in this country. This is a natural condition, 
perhaps, because the problems are essentially the 
same. The only differentiations arise from special 
conditions, such as the added stress of German com- 
petition in England, a factor that has not made itself 
very evident as yet in the United States. It is val- 
uable to follow up this comparison, because much 
may be learned by analysis. 

Right now, the big topic of discussion in both 
cguntries is the group teaching of piano lessons as 
a method of saving the industry. In the United 
States, as is well known, considerable progress has 
been made in gaining the cooperation of the educa- 
tional authorities. Piano classes in the schools are 
operating on an ever increasing scale and are coming 
to be recognized as a definite part of the curriculum. 
Almost sole credit for the advance thus far made 
must be given to C. M. Tremaine, director of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
who fathered the plan and convinced the music super- 
visors of the country of its practicability. 


Group Teaching in America 


The progress of the group teaching plan in the 
United States has been an uneven one. It was 
originally planned that piano dealers should indi- 
vidually or cooperatively sponsor piano classes in 
their warerooms under competent supervision. There 
was a wide variety of results. A few did manage 
successfully for a while and were compelled to give 
up their efforts only because increasing expenses and 
falling sales forced a curtailment of everything ex- 
cept direct sales efforts. Any number of other efforts 
were out and out failures, due to the attempts of 
dealers to make their class teaching plans an imme- 
diate avenue of sales. This spirit of commercialism 
handicapped the advance of the movement because 
it prejudiced the school authorities, who declined to 
consider the idea on the grounds that it was introduc- 
ing commercial propaganda under the guise of edu- 
cation. 

In short, and there is no blinking at the facts, with 
a few notable exceptions, piano men have neglected 
to make full use of this opportunity of creating 
future piano prospects. Even more ghastly has been 
the failure, for the most part, to realize upon the 
wonderful opportunity for cooperation with the 
music teachers, the indispensible factors in creating 
musical literates. Despite the lackadaisical attitude 
of the major part of the trade, however, the move- 
ment is showing a healthy growth, and is one of the 
factors that is helping to build for a brighter future 
for the piano business. 


Group Classes in England 


In England, where the piano class movement 
started about the same time, practically nothing has 
been accomplished. According to a recent report in 


the Pianomaker, one of the leading trade journals 
in that country, no progress has been made in the 
schools, and only about eight firms have tried to 
establish classes. Nevertheless, the association lead- 
ers have not given up hope and are pinning their 
faith on a determined effort to do something of 
value with the group teaching idea. It is admitted 
that the whole affair has been badly handled, the 
school authorities have not been properly approached, 
but the crux of the situation seems to be the indif- 
ference of th dealers. 

Under the heading—The Salvation of the Piano 
Industry—Not a Miracle—Simply Hard Work, Plus 
Piano Group Teaching—the Pianomaker launches 
a plea, of which the following is a part: 


Have dealers lost the art of salesfnanship or are they 
paralyzed by the burden of modern business exigencies? 
Something—whatever it may be—is eating at the heart, 
not only of the retail trade associations, but at the ini- 
tiative of the ordinary dealer as well. When a dealer is 
asked why he has not tried to get the cooperation of the 
local teachers in establishing pianoforte group teaching, 
the answer is that the teachers are so antagonistic to the 
project that it is inadvisable to create animosity in that 
direction. If the truth were told, the average dealer 
wants somebody else to do the donkey work, and, al- 
though in the old days, in the metaphorical sense, the 
donkey got all the kicks and no ha’pence, today it is the 
man who puts his back into the business who has no fear 
of capital in hire purchase business, or of the doom of 
the pianoforte trade. Similarly, except to support the 
Federation by way of pecuniary aid, can anyone point to 
direct effort on the part of either the British Associated 
Pianomakers or the Pianoforte Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion? Our records show a blank. 


Get to Work 


In this first month of 1931, we would seriously urge 
both pianomakers and dealers to go out bald-headed and 
stripped to the waist in the effort to make piano group 
teaching the feature of all their efforts. Not only do we 
want to foster a love of the pianoforte in the minds of 
the young, and through them in the minds of their par- 
ents; the great idea is to get educational authorities to 
install pianoforte group teaching as one of the essential 
items of the ordinary school curriculum. One great ef- 
fort and the aim can be achieved, but when you realise 
that only about eight dealers have had the foresight to 
be the pioneers in adopting something that is the safest 
sureguard for the future prosperity of the industry, the 
fatuity of the whole matter gets heart-breaking. 


Now, or Never 


Since piano group teaching was launched by the Fed- 
eration the cost can be reckoned in thousands of pounds. 
And the results? Infinitesimal! The potentialities are 
great, by sheer indifference the great cost expended by 
the Federation has been virtually wasted. Educational 
authorities have evinced interest, and teachers, once it 


was explained to them that the system was to their 
direct benefit, have cooperated with the handful of deal- 
ers bold enough to try to do something for themselves, 
but there has been a lack of cohesion between the edu- 
cational and administrative sections. We go so far as 
to say, in regard to pianoforte dealers and makers, that 
the only possible excuse for upholding trade associations 
today is the maintenance of the goodwill of their busi- 
ness; and through no more potent agency can that good- 
will be maintained than by the support of pianoforte 
group teaching. And to the Federation, too, we would 
impress that pianoforte group teaching is the only plank 
in its platform that will withstand the weight of its most 
ponderous critic. 


The Private Teacher 

All this reads like a pitiable record of inefficiency 
and waste, a repetition of an experiment that did not 
prove any too successful in this country—that is re- 
garding dealer efforts to conduct piano cl Yet 
the idea behind it all has potentialities and it is defi- 
nitely interesting people in music. 

However, the big point seems to be missed. The 
chief, one might say, sole value of the group teach- 
ing plan is that it acts as a “feeder” for the private 
music teacher. It is exceedingly doubtful as to 
whether any considerable musical advance can be 
made through group teaching. It has undoubted 
value in imparting the rudiments of music. But 
the individual problems must be met by individual 
instruction, and it is here that the services of the 
private teacher are absolutely necessary. 

The private music teacher is the connecting link 
that gives value to the entire group piano plan, for 
unless the “graduates” of these elementary classes 
continue to progress under individual instruction, 
there can be no lasting urge towards the possession 
of a piano. It must be remembered with the passing 
of the vogue of the player piano and with the limited 
sales of the electric reproducing instruments, ama- 
teur or home pianists represent the bulk of the 
piano buyers. 


The Problem 


The plan now being tried both in England and 
the United States will prove valuable in direct pro- 
portion to the efforts expended in its behalf. Piano 
men have something real at stake, and should do 
their part. It is not now a question as to whether 
group piano teaching is the only means of rebuilding 
the piano business or even whether it is the best plan 
that could be tried. It definitely represents efforts 
in the right direction, and as such is worthy of 
support. 

It does not mean, furthermore, that piano men can 
rely entirely upon this one plan. There is much to 
be done in these days of retrenchment in planning 
for bigger business ahead. The individual problems 
of each dealer in keeping to a low margin of over- 
head, and financing his business on safe basis of 
assets rather than on hopeful expectancy (the shoe- 
string financing of the past), are matters of imme- 
diate importance. 

At any rate, let piano dealers in this country and 
in England remember that there is nothing so far 
proposed or likely to be proposed in the near future 
that will do away with the necessity of Work, and 
hard work at that. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIvER WENDELL HoLMEs 


The Outlook for the Piano—The Lessons 
of 1930 Interpreted in Terms of Com- 
monsense— The Silver Lining Behind 
the Cloud of Depression 

The U. S 


ducted by the Department of Commerce reveals some inter- 


Government business survey now being con- 


esting facts to confound the professional business pessimist 
The report covers a wide range geographically, and the size 
of the cities and towns investigated show an equal variety. 
But the outstanding feature of most of the tabulations so far 
released is the fact that the volume of general business did 
not show the tremendous falling off that everyone had been 
led to expect. On the contrary, it seems, on the basis of 


governmental findings, that 1930 was by nc means the dis 
astrous year it has been proclaimed. 
Arti- 


cles that enjoyed a good sale in one part of the country 


Conditions throughout the country have been spotty. 
were not in demand in others. Increases (over 1929) in one 
line were offset by decreases in others. But, and here is 
the significant point, the gross volume of. business held up 
very well, all things considered. 

It all seems like a picture puzzle that doesn’t quite fit to- 
gether. If the official reports indicate a true state of affairs, 


why all the calamity howling? How can one balance the 
undoubted problem of unemployment 


rather 


a sure sign in itself 


business—against the decent showing of 


of talling 
buying ? 


Net Profits the Answer 


however, indicates something that 


in all of these reports there is no 


A little reflection, 


might be the answer. 
mention, naturally, of net profits. And in any business, the 


vital factor is not how much money is deposited daily in 
the bank, but how much of it really belongs to the depositor, 
and how much of it is put there merely to cover checks 
drawn to pay for running the business? 

This thought of volume for volume’s sake brings to mind 
story of the woman who sold apples for less than 


Her explanation was that she could afford to 


the old 
they cost her 
do this because she sold so many of them. 

craze for 
Much 


of the bargain offerings in many lines during the past year 


The 


volume and turnover has calmed down considerably. 


This is perhaps not a fair comparison. 


can be explained by a desperate need of cash, even at the 


expense of profits. Yet, withal, the fact remains that net 


profit considerations were pushed considerably in the back- 








WANTED 


INSPECTOR OF PIANOS 
Manufacturer of high grade pianos requires services of addi- 
tional experienced Inspector. Must be familiar with all bran- 
ches of grand piano construction, especially voicing, tuning and 
action regulation. Permanent position and good salary. Give 
age, experience and full details about yourself. All replies 
strictly confidential. Address C. M. C., care of Musicar 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York 





ground, Over-stocking, expensive overheads not warranted 
by gross business, all the incidental wastes of mis-manage- 
ment, curtailment of advertising, and the falling off of sell- 
ing efforts—all these tell the rest of the story. 

However, behind all the comment on lost profits and busi- 
ness depression (actually—lack of profits) is the fact that 
during 1930 the American public continued buying and buy- 
ing in huge volume. And furthermore this buying was by 


no means confined to the bare necessities of living. 


The Future of the Piano 


Of the piano business last year, perhaps the least said 
the better. But even here creeps in a doubt. In some sec- 
tions of the country piano sales were fair if by no means 
remarkable. In others, sales were decidedly a minus quan- 
tity. There is a lingering doubt if general conditions sup- 
plied the answer to this deficiency. It is hard to keep cheer- 
ful under discouragements, and certainly 1930 provided a 
fair share of these. None the less the suspicion remains that 
some dealers spent so much time in being sorry for them- 
selves that they did not put their full strength into selling. 

Looking ahead in the current year the outlook is actually 
cheering, and this is not merely professional optimism. There 
is no doubting the fact that there is plenty of money for 
retail purchases, business depression and unemployment given 
due consideration. There are plenty of signs that the pen- 
dulum of public favor is swinging back to the piano. There 
is a greater interest in music being demonstrated by the 
people than ever before in American history. The idea of 
personal participation in music making is bound to take a 
hold, and the tangible results of this movement will be re- 
flected in more piano sales. 

The old fallacy of the radio being a competitor of the piano 
is an exploded theory. Radio has done and is doing more 
to interest people in music than anything that has ever been 


offered to the great American public. 


Music Students—Piano Prospects 
There are more children studying music in the public 
the educational 


than ever before in the course of 


Thousands of children are learning to play musical 


s¢ hools 
history. 
instruments, stimulated by national contests and inter-school 
competition. If only a small percentage of those children 
now studying music continue their musical training under 
experienced teachers, there will be a marvelous revival of 
this form of home entertainment. 

In all this training in music, it is interesting to note the 
Music has ceased 


change in attitude of music educators. 


to be “highbrow.” It is no longer expected that everyone 
learning to play a musical instrument is doing so with the 
thought of becoming a paid public performer. The require- 
Only the excep- 


3ut there 


ments tor a concert Career are rigorous. 
tional talent can hope to scale the peaks. is a 
wide difference between this and the humbler requirements 
necessary to play and to play acceptably the simpler things 
that are entertaining. These “home entertainers” form the 
backbone of the piano purchasers of the future. 

In addition to the child music education movement there 
are being made efforts to interest adults. There are any 
number of parents who rather shamefacedly “fool around the 
piano” picking out some tune with a rigid forefinger. They 


have been scared away from further demonstration, 
partly through lack of time and partly because they think 
themselves too old for “schooling.” Now, simplified teach- 


Lessons are designed to hold 


any 


ing is the order of the day. 
the interest of those studying, and definite progress can be 
recorded in the process of learning. All of which may not 
be a satisfying foundation for a concert pianist, but is emi- 


nently fitted for the immediate purpose. 
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In short, there is facing the piano dealer a large class of 
musically intelligent people, who are rapidly acquiring some 
small ability to play the piano. Also, they have the money, 
if not the impulse to buy pianos, or to replace those they al- 
ready possess with better ones. It is a real opportunity. It 
will take a good deal of planning and hard work to make the 
most of this opportunity—but hard work seems to be the 
inevitable portion of the piano dealer for some time to come. 
Inevitably the rewards will be commensurate with the dili- 
gence, intelligence and honesty of the efforts made. 


ze ® 
The Passing of the Convention—The 
New Spirit of National Trade Meet- 
ings—The Business Conference Idea 


A good idea is always worth passing on. Here is one 
taken from a class publication in the department store ex- 
ecutive field concerning association meetings. The follow- 
ing speaks for itself, and incidently is a repetition of what 
has been said many times by this paper. None the less, the 
idea is still a good one. Here it is: 

“It has been more than passingly apparent during the 
last few years that the day of the business ‘convention,’ like 
the day of the World’s Fair, is over and done with. For 
one thing, increase in competition is making it necessary for 
executives to stick as closely as possible to their work, un- 
less, by leaving it, they feel certain that they will receive 
value that more than balances their absence. For another, 
there is the fact that the lure of travel to the scene of the 
convention is by no means as great as formerly, due to the 
frequency with which similar journeys are made by aute- 
mobile. 

“As a result, leading trade associations have come to the 
very wise conclusion that their ‘conventions’ should be 
transformed into ‘Conferences,’ even if the previous name 
is still retained. The fire works of oratory and the dull 
monotony of a large number of set speeches are therefore 
being offset, at least to a considerable degree, by round- 
table discussions, while questions from the floor at the con- 
clusions of addresses are being stimulated. 

“The step taken this year by the National Association of 
Retail Clothiers and Furnishers, in connection with its an- 
nual meeting in Chicago early this month, is an excellent 
example of this new trend. This meeting, the N.A.R.C.F. 
officially announced, will not be a convention. It will be a 
‘business conference,’ with few speeches and many speakers. 
Group meetings of merchants who operate stores of similar 
size will be held, and every member of the association has 
been requested to submit questions which he would like to 
have answered at this conference. The entertainment fea- 
tures of the meeting have been deliberately subordinated, and 
while there will be a banquet and dance, every other minute 
of the four days will be devoted to a business-like consider- 
ation of business problems. 

“This may not meet with the approval of the old-time, 
glad-handing come-on-up-to-my-room type of convention at- 
tendant, but the movement should receive the enthusiastic 
support of every retail executive desirous of securing full 
value for the time spent away from his store.” 


nz RR 
The Proposed New York State Retail 
Sales Tax 


Some little stir is noticeable in retail circles over the pro- 
posed state tax on retail sales in New York. It is under- 
stood that this proposal originated from certain real estate 
organizations who approached the New York Commission 
for the Revision of Tax Laws with a plea for relief on taxes 
to the extent of $250,000,000 annually. 

A few figures on this were recently brought to light by 
the Wall Street Journal. The total turnover of retail sales 
in New York State is estimated at $6,000,000,000 a year. A 
one percent. tax (the usual levy elsewhere) would bring the 
total revenue to $60,000,000. In order to conform to the 
request mentioned above a 4 percent. tax would be needed. 
When it is taken into account that at least as much more 
would have to be expended by the various stores in handling 
the tax, all to be passed on, of course, to the consumer, the 
addition becomes prohibitive. 








WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
ers. ‘‘Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.”’ 
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Executive Staff of the 
CoLuMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION 
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ARTHUR JUDSON WILLIAM S. PALEY 


President 


F. C. COPPICUS 
Executive Vice-President 
Chairman of the Board 


r r JACK SALTER Muray photo 
LAWRENCE EVANS Vice-President JOHN T. ADAMS HOWARD L. TAYLOR 


Vice-President Vice-President Vice-President 
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asia . oor HORACE J. PARMELEE General Manager (Community Concerts) 
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Columbia Concerts Corporation 
of 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Inc. Concert Management Arthur Judson, Inc. 
Evans & Salter, Inc. Haensel & Jones 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. Judson Radio Program Corporation Community Concerts Corporation 
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